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The photograph reproduced on this and the opposite page shows a scene from “A Modern Eve.” 
GEORGIE DREW MENDUM, as Mme. Cascadier; 
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This and the picture on the opposite page show ‘The Marguerita Number,” in 
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C. MILTON HORNE, DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, MARIE ASHTON, and MILLICENT EVANS. in “‘Officer 666." 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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JOHN MILTERN, and DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS, in “Officer 666." Photograph by White, New York, 
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WILLIAM ROCK, of “Rock and Fulton,” in one of his characteristic impersonations. 
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MAUDE FULTON, of “‘Rock and Fulton," in Vaudeville. Photograph by Frank C. Bangs, New York. 
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The Pony Ballet being utilized for the “Messenger Boy” number in one of the productions at the Folies Bergere. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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AMELIA STONE, and ARMAND KALIS, in vaudeville. Photograph by White, New York. 
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,as Meg. Photograph by White, New York. 
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EDITH SPEARE, as Beth; MARIE PAVEY¥ 
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On this and the opposite page is shown a scene from “Little Women. 
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as Jo; ALICE BRADY, as Meg; and GLADYS HULETTE, as Amy. Fhotograph by White, New York. 
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This and the other half of the picture on the opposite page shows TULLY MARSHALL, as Harry Lenox; 
LILLIAN ALBERTSON, as Kate ea 


nox; and ELAINE FOSTER, as the maid; ia 
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See novelization of this play on page 531 of this issue. 
Photograph by White, New York. 
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Phot h righted by L. Van Oeyten, Cleveland, Ohio. 
MISS JULIA MARLOWE. making bread in the “temporary home” she and 
Mr. Sot blished in Cleveland. 
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the Stage 
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and have a home ‘ 


They plan to travel leisurely, to Fathi: 
to raise chickens — to 


“keep house” 


‘Tike other folks zy 




















DWARD H. SOTHERN and 
E Julia Marlowe, co-stars, lead- 

ing personators of Shake- 
spearean characters at the present time 
— and husband and wife — will quit the 
stage. They have been prominently 
identified with the theatre in this coun- 
try for a quarter century. Now they’re 
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going to keep house and be home folks. 
They’ve lived on trains, at hotels and 
in dressing rooms; but with a negative 
turn of the head, a refusal to listen to 
offers of managers, they have shaken 
hands on the agreement to retire. No 
more night rides on trains, no more 
grease-paint or costumes, and no more 




















hold,” explained Miss Marlowe en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘You don’t know. what 
that means to me! Just remember that 
I began my stage career when I was a 
little girl and I’ve been an actress ever 


of the routine grind of 
theatrical life. 

**T’m going to see to 
the preserving of 
fruits, to pickles, 









to house-clean- since. The world owes a certain amount 
ing, baking, of home life to every human being.” 
and all the *‘And genius owes much to the 






thousand and f world,” I interrupted. ‘‘One who can 

one little things ~ sing, paint, dance, or act should pay 

of the house- for his talents by permitting others to 
; enjoy them.” 

oe ‘‘That’s exactly what we’ve done,” 

¥\ continued Miss Marlowe. ‘‘Genius is an 
















LIKE IT” 

Photograph €{ uncertain quantity and there are various 
a Bi “=> and varied estimates of it. Talent is 
Chicago another matter. Our friends have 
























» been kind enough to declare that 
we have talents. These declara- 
, tions have been our chief in- 
spiration. We have felt all along 
that the public has been very 
kind to us. We owe much to the 
lovers of the drama, and we 
shall be grateful to them as long 
as we live; but we feel that we 
have paid at least part of what 
we owe the public, by devoting 
our entire lives thus far to the 
stage. Now we want to know the 
joys of just the good, old simple 


life.’ 
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MISS MARLOWE, IN 1893, AS THE YOUNG POET IN “CHATTERTON 
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We were at dinner. During 
their last tour, the two actors or 
rented furnished houses where it 
was possible to do so, and experi- 
mented with the conduct of a 
household of their own. They were 
fortunate in getting a retinue of serv- 
ants, who were satisfactory to the 
minutest detail, and they took an i 
almost childish delight in arriving 4 
in a strange city, and driving in an ‘ x 
automobile to the new home, where 
the servants had preceded them by 
an earlier train and where 
within a quarter of an hour 
it was announced that 
‘*dinner is served.” 

They must remain on 
the road for the greater 
part of the next two seasons, 
to fulfill contracts that call for 
a revival of ‘‘Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” and another Shakespearean play 
that will doubtless be ‘‘Cymbeline;”’ 
but they have canceled all future 
orders for paper and other theatrical 
properties that must be ordered far 
in advance. They also expect to 
‘‘keep house” in most of the cities 
visited, and by the end of two years, 
Mrs. Sothern says, she will have 
enough experience to be what she terms ‘‘a neat 
little housekeeper.” 

Leasing houses for 
usually a week, 









a brief interval, 


PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF 
MISS MARLOWE 
AS Viola IN 
“TWELFTH NIGHT,” 
TAKEN IN 1889 










ABOVE, MISS MARLOWE AS Julia, IN 
395  ‘‘ THE HUNCHBACK,” IN 1888; AND 
BELOW AS Parthenia, IN ‘‘ INGOMAR” 


by Bo, Falk, New York: 







is an expensive business. 
Often they have been 
obliged to take big man- 

sions whose owners were 
} away for the holidays. 
“*_ Sometimes they have 
been obliged to pay two 
months’ rent for one 
week’s tenure. But this 
‘‘rich gipsy life,” as 
E. A. soTHERN, Miss Marlowe terms it, 
THE FATHER, AS js not fairly typical of 
Lord Dundreary what they are dream- 
ing of in future. 

‘*We shall live simply — just as plain 
people,”’ says Mr. Sothern. ‘‘Contrary 
to the general opinion that obtains in 
regard to actors, we are not rich, and ex- 
pect only a comfortable in- 
come. Each of us has made 
large sums of money, but 
much of the money has 
gone back into produc- 
tion. We have spent 
money freely where we 
thought it should be 
spent at the theatre, but 
our tastes are simple and 
we shall live simply.” And 
he thinks that what he says 
is true, although he is one 
of the most extravagant 
yet unostentatious of men. 
One who traveled abroad 
with him in the summer 
years ago tells of the $125 
dinner bills, most of which 
was for costly old wines 
and epicurean dishes, 
which he does not term 
“high living” because 
he insists upon things 
being simply served. 

The evening we 
were having the talk 
I have quoted in this 
article, a servant 
brought a saddle of 
lamb to the table and placed it 
before him for carving. After 
a glance at the dish before 
him, he remarked sadly: 
*‘T apologize to 
you for the way 
this mutton looks. 
Poor sheep, it 
















by Sarony, 
New York 
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must have been mangled 
by a train.” 

“On the contrary, 
partner, the bone has 
been removed from the 
back and I am cer- 
tain that it will be 
very fine,” said Mrs. 
Sothern. 

*‘Anything could 
not taste very fine 
that does not look 
very fine,” he re- 
plied. ‘‘It may be a sin to slaughter 
animals for the table, but the sin is 
diminished by having them beautifully 
served to people who enjoy them.” And 
the next evening Mr. 
and Mrs. Sothern in- 
vited the same 
party to dine with 
them ‘‘to redeem 
ourselves,” he ex- 
plained, ‘‘for having 
served mangled sheep 
upon our table.” 

Saddle of lamb, 
#; roast beef, cold meat 
F, pies, boiled fruit pud- 
-} dings—all of them 
typical English dishes 
—Mr. Sothern dotes 
upon. For he does en- 
joy good food. It may 
shatter much of the 
persistently-clinging 
illusion that he is a 
dreaming poet who 
& subsists on honey and 
butterfly wings to 
s note the real truth— 
that, while he does 
& not eat much dur- 
wee) ing the day,in the 
course of which he 
does much fatigu- 
ing work, he is ready 
for good and substantial 
meals at evening, and 

partakes of them, al- 
ba though his wife eats 
daintily of grape- 
fruit salad, a few 
vegetables like cau- 
liflower, and takes 
only one glass of 






ee 



















E. H. SOTHERN, THE 
son, AS Lord 
Dundreary 
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white wine, as a 
physician ‘has de- 
clined to allow 
her what she 
calls ‘‘the 
luxury of 
drinking 
water.” 
Former- 
ly, the sup- 
per after 
the thea- 
tre, served 
shortly after 
midnight, was 
their principal 
meal, but now 
that they are ‘‘keep- 
ing house,” they 
take very little re- 
freshment after the 


MISS MARLOWE AS 
Lady Macbeth 
performance, and 
“like other 
human __be- 
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ings,” enjoy a dinner at their own table 
and laugh at the tradition that an actor . 
may do better work when he is hungry. 

“In a way, both of us are English,” 
said Miss Marlowe, ‘‘although they 
never claimed me over there until I had 
made a success in London. I was born in 
England, however, and all of my people 
had been there for many generations, 
although almost my entire career has 
been in America. My partner is quite 
English in his likes and dislikes, al- 
though he was born in America. So we 
like to go over there for our holiday and 
we enjoy every minute of the English 
country life. Mind you, I do not mean 
the city life, but entirely that out-of- 
town existence that is so retiring and 
restful. 

‘*At present it is our plan to go to 
England for a year, at least, after we 
quit the stage. Then we want 
to travel. That is, we 
want to travel leisure- 
‘ly — perhaps 
around the world 
—not as ac- 
tors, but as 
man and 

woman. 
“ There is 


Ret 
Opy ti y 
Byron, New York 


MR. SOTHERN IN HIS LIBRARY, SURROUNDED 
BY HIS BOOKS AND PICTURES 
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a view of everything that we’ve missed. 
It has always been the theatrical point 
of view with us, and now we want to see 
everything in that truer and more 
natural light.” 

**Correct,” says the husband. ‘‘I 
agree to everything that my wife has 
said. England, in the country, for a 
home, at least. for a time, and then 
around the world. There are thou- 
sands of things that I want 
to see. Just recall that I 
came near being a 
painter and I have 
the greatest in- 
terest in pictures. 
They mean much 
to me, and yet I 
have not been able to 
have more than a passing 
glimpse of the world’s master- 
pieces. I want to see the great 
works of sculpture and architec- 
ture. My wife wants to see 
them. We want to see the 
points of great historical 
interest. We have seen 
Stratford-on-Avon, of 
course, but even that 
was as actors. We 
lived as professionals; 
and now we are de- 
termined to live and 








nary human. beings 
who are not obliged 
to be back in New York or elsewhere on 
a certain day. 

‘*T’m well aware of the fact that this 
intention of ours to retire will not be 
taken seriously by many people. They 
will laugh and say that we’re doing it all 
for advertising purposes.” 

‘‘One doesn’t usually advertise by 
saying that he is old enough to retire,” 
laughed Miss Marlowe. 

‘*Just the same they’ll say that very 
thing. You watch!” said her husband. 
‘‘It has been the same thing with all 
actors who announced that they would 
leave the stage. People have always been 
waiting for the return to the footlights 
of Julia Arthur and Mary Anderson. 
They know that we have certain ambi- 
tions. 

‘*For instance, I have always wanted, 
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see things as ordi- Photograph by F. C. Bangs, New York 
; MR. SOTHERN’S FAVORITE PHOTO- 
GRAPH OF MISS MARLOWE 





to stage ‘King Lear,’ which I consider 
the very highest form of tragedy in the 
English language. Now I can never play 
Lear; I am perfectly aware of that and 
there is disappointment in the admis- 
sion, but there have been many things 
to compensate for not playing this 
particular part. I have done many things 
that they told me I 
couldn’t do. In fact, all 
my life on the stage 
has been spent in de- 
fiance almost of my 
father, who spent 

his life on the 


stage, but en- 
dured so many 
hardships, and 


knew so many pit- 
falls for the aspiring actor, 
that he didn’t want me to fol- 
low in his footsteps or try to do 
So. 

“Tt is perfectly true 
that Father said: ‘Poor 
- Eddie, he is such a 
dear good boy, but he 
will never act.’ And 
more than that, he al- 
ways discouraged me 
from making the at- 
tempt. So my retire- 
ment really dates from 
before the beginning, for 
I well remember when I 
had told him that I 
wanted to go on the stage, he tried me 
before the company in a scene from 
‘David Garrick,’ which he was then 
playing, and after repeated try-outs, an- 
nounced solemnly that I’d better aban- 
don my thoughts of the stage and at- 
tempt something in another walk of life. 
He retired me from the footlights before 
I ever began. And what’s.more, he kept 
at it, and always insisted that I could 
not act —to which I might add that 
some critics have always agreed with 
Father.” 

Now that Sothern is planning to leave 
the stage, he ventures to recall in- 
cidents at the beginning of his career, 
which would have proved discourage- 
ments to almost any man, but served 
merely as ‘‘prods,’’ as he expresses it, to 
spur him on to his best effort. When he 








JULIA MARLOWE’S LATES1 \ 
PHOTOGRAPH BY STRAUSS- 
PEYTON, KANSAS CITY 


relates these incidents, particu- 
larly the opinions of his father 
in regard to his histrionic abil- 
ity, his wife smiles broadly 
and sometimes bursts into a 
laugh. 

One criticism that appeared 
in a Louisville, Ky., paper 
after Sothern’s first perform- 
ance in ‘‘Hamlet,” pleases 
them immensely. Next morn- 
ing he was naturally anxious 

: to see what a leading editor 
as Katherine 2 ; 
said of his work, and on open- 


IN ‘‘ THE TAMING . fs 5 3 
OF THE SHREW’ ing the paper looked in vain F MERCHANT 
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for a review, but found in the editorial 
column this paragraph: ‘‘Sothern 
played Hamlet at Macauley’s The- 
atre last night. ‘My God!’ said the 
woodcock, and flew away.” 

This was scarcely the reward he had 
hoped for when preparing ‘‘Hamlet” 
for the stage, but it was fairly typical of 
comment that was at first occasioned by 
his ambitious program for himself. 
After several years of trying, he gained 
an established position as a romantic 
actor. It is easier for a camel to pass 
through the eye of a needle than for an 
actor to play parts which the public 
does not associate with his name. Even 
the public which recognized a great 
actor in ‘‘If I Were King” and its kind, 
could not see Sothern the tragedian, or 
would not believe that such a thing was 
possible. 

One of the great anticipations of 
Sothern’s life was to receive the criti- 
cism of Sir Henry Irving upon his work. 
He knew that Sir Henry was not given 
to fulsome praise, but that he was glad 
to recognize merit and often discovered 
it where others had failed to do so. 
Once he produced a play, written by 
Laurence Irving, son of the great 
Englishman, and at his suggestion Sir 
Henry was invited to a dress rehearsal, 
at which a performance was given 
largely for Irving’s benefit. 

Afterwards, Laurence Irving ap- 
proached his father with the inquiry: 
**Well, Father, what do you think of 
Sothern’s acting?” 

‘‘ Audible, my boy, audible,” was all 
that he would say, and he never ven- 
tured an opinion to Sothern himself. 
Sothern tells this and many other 
crushing pronouncements upon his skill 
as an actor. But he finishes by declar- 
ing: ‘*They even said that, in addition 
to being unable to act, I was making a 
mistake in selecting the plays of Shake- 
speare — but I have made Shakespeare 
pay, and that’s at least one prediction 
of my critics that I have smashed.” 

After they retire to private life, Julia 
Marlowe and Mr. Sothern will under- 
take the joys of authorship. They plan 
to write their recollections of stage life, 
singly, until the moment when they 
joined forces, and then onward, together. 


They have had much of interest in their 
careers and each has had some experi- 
ence as a writer, so no difficulties should 
be experienced. 

**Did it ever occur to you that my 
career belongs to America, rather than 
to New York?” asked Miss Marlowe. 
‘* After all my experience on the stage, 
I feel like a comparative stranger in New 
York, never having had what actors 
and managers like to call a ‘New York 
run,’ with one exception, and that was 
when I played in ‘When Knighthood was 
in Flower,’ which I do not reckon among 
my best efforts. And then it wasn’t an 
all-year run or anything like it. 

“‘T belong to the country, to the vast 
American country — the cities beyond 
New York, and it is there that I have 
had greatest success. So I have been al-. 
most constantly on the move — under- 
stand, always on trains and at hotels. 
I’ve got so that the sight of a waiter at a 
hotel takes the appetite away from me. 
And now, we’re going to have good 
home-cooked food, without a ‘collud’ 
gentleman standing at our sides sprink- 
ling salt on the celery.” 

‘* And we’re going to have a saddle of 
mutton with the bone left in,” declared 
her husband, still struggling with the 
large piece of meat on the platter before 
him. 

‘*Everything just the way we want 
it,” laughed Miss Marlowe. ‘‘Can you 


. imagine that we are so delighted with 


our decision to ‘keep house’ that we 
have become almost childish about the 
little things that other people wouldn’t 
appreciate at all? My partner” — al- 
ways ‘‘my partner” — ‘‘went out into 
the country motoring to-day, and what 
do you think he bought of a farmer? 
Three dozen fresh eggs. Think of that! 
No commission merchants and no lying 
around in store-rooms. Fresh eggs laid 
within the last 48 hours. We’ve been so 
delighted with them that we have used 
a dozen since he arrived home. I 
actually ate two of them after one 
minute’s boiling and never enjoyed any- 
thing more in all my life. That’s another 
thing we must have, partner,” she said 
across the table, ‘‘we must have hens 
and have fresh eggs.” 

‘*Right you are,’’ he smiled, ‘‘but you 
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know hens vias ik é 
must be cared . 
for and have-a comfortable place to 
live.” 

‘And I’ll help them to be comfort- 


MR. SOTHERN’S 
LATEST PHOTO- 
GRAPH, AND A PIC- 
TURE TAKEN OF 

HIM AT THE AGE OF 
ONE AND A HALF YEARS 


able,” said Miss Marlowe enthusias- 
tically. ‘I don’t know anything better 
than getting up in the morning, putting 
on a big blue apron and going out to 
fetch in the eggs and feed the chickens.” 
So it is decided that Mr. and Mrs. 
Sothern shall have real hens that lay 
fresh eggs, and it isn’t pure fancy to 
imagine that those hens will hear such 
choice bits of Shakespeare as the epilogue 
to ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,” which 
she has so frequently delivered on other 
occasions to audiences where the advice 
was more pat than when spoken to the 
obedient hens of a farmyard. 
Banter about this brought up the 
subject of quotation. Although hus- 
band and wife have volumes of 
“lines” at their tongues’ ends, they 
seldom if ever are so ‘‘bromidic’’ as 
to say ‘‘or as Shakespeare says,”— 
a fault so common among Shake- 
speare students. 
‘*Did you ever learn a Shakespearean 
réle letter-perfect?”’ I asked them. 
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‘*All of them in which we have ap- 
peared,” they answered in 
unison. 

‘*We consider it a part 
of our duty to the public 
to have all of our parts 
letter-perfect,”” said Mr. 
Sothern. ‘‘It might make 
no. difference on many oc- 
casions if we said ‘and’ 
when Shakespeare says 
‘but’ and we might make 
the meaning clearer on some 
occasions, for there has been 
a considerable change in the 
language and meaning of 
some of the words since 
Shakespeare’s day; but we 
have in our audiences people 
who follow the text. They ex- 


A STUDY OF 
MISS MARLOWE 


pect us to be letter-perfect and /* a ay 
it would be a jar to them ifwe ~ ae bea 


were not; the performance would 

not give them the pleasure that 

hearing the Shakespearean words 
actually does, so we have dili- 
gently followed. the text on all 
occasions, except when making 
divisions of scenes or making cuts 
for the sake of brevity —which is 
nowadays im- 
perative.” 
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Tessie Busley, leading 
woman, asks: “Cannot 
one be an actress and 
stil] be a human being?” 








HAT is it about the woman of 
\W/ the stage, the daily grappler 
with the bread-and-butter 
problem, known the world over by that 
supposedly-fascinating-and - all -alluring 
term, ‘‘actress’’—what is it that sets her 
apart from her fellow-creatures? 

-Why should the woman player be 
looked upon as something different, re- 
mote and removed from the rest of wom- 
ankind? What is there about the glare 
of the footlights that casts a radiance, a 
sort.of glamour, different from that: of 
any other art or profession? 

I should like to know, for it does seem 
to me that more twaddle is written 
about the actress, more absurd, gro- 
tesque ideas are openly expressed about 
her,than about any other members of her 
sex. Cannot one be an actress and 
still be a human being? 
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Stage women supposedly are divided 
into two classes: either they are gay, 
publicity-loving ladies, losing jewels and 
husbands at every turn, or they are 
thought to be nun-like recluses, shun- 
ning the public world, inaccessible, un- 
approachable. As a matter of fact, I 
have met several of both these types— 
though they are in the minority—and 
they have amused me greatly, the pub- 
licity-seeking girl because of her mad 
efforts to attract attention (even stoop- 
ing to such.a wildly absurd thing as 
dropping envelopes on the street, ad- 
dressed to herself), as well as the mod- 
est, shrinking-violet kind who do every- 
thing to avoid public notice. 

I remember one girl of the latter sort. 
I think she was with me in the cast of 
‘‘Hearts Are Trumps” and had about 
three lines to speak. Her favorite, 
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daily phrase was: ‘‘Public people like by daylight beng tae amy a gate mente fore 
a er lodgings in Maiden Lane, to enable her 
ourselves must be careful of our con to go to the theatre by running across 


duct.” Poor thing, she was so John Street, without walking round 
busy being exclusive that through Broadway and exposing herself 
she soon became extinct! to the gaze of the beaux. 

I was dining one day 
in a public restaurant @ 
with a profes- 
sional friend of 
mine whose 
name is quite 




















































However, that was one 
hundred and _ twenty-five 
years ago, and I suppose 
times have changed a bit 
since then. Still, now 


as ordinary and that I think of it, the 
commonplace late Rose Eytinge, 
as ‘‘Mary when she appeared in my 
Smith.” Re- support in ‘‘In the Bish- 
plying to some- op’s Carriage,” five years 
thing she said ago, used to tell of an 


actress she once knew who 
was so retiring and modest, so 
sensitive of public gaze, that 
she wore a heavy veil every- 
where, even when at home, 
or in her room at a hotel. 
If the truth were told, 
the average, human, nor- 
mal actress nowadays 
lives a life much like 
that of any other wom- 
an, with the same 
feminine instincts and 
qualities that govern the 
others of her kind. To 
paraphrase somewhat, 
‘a woman’s a woman for 
a’ that.” We have our 
being as much as the rest 
of humanity, and, though 
still regarded as bizarre 
by many, that which is 
so often called ‘‘the art 
of acting” is as digni- 
fied and legitimate as 
any business in the 
world. At least, I be- 
lieve it to be so, and 
have consistently 
endeavored to ap- 
ply my beliefs and 
principles to it. 
Fortunately, I 
went upon the 
stage without a 


to me, I laugh- 
ingly exclaimed, 
**You don’t mean it, 
Mary Smith.” A look of 
alarm and dismay passed over 
her face and she hurriedly ex- 
claimed: ‘‘Don’t call out my 
name like that; some one will 
be sure to recognize me!” 
But, thank goodness, 
these are rather extreme 
cases. Now, I don’t ap- 
prove of employing a 
brass band to accom- 
pany you along the 
street, and I would 
hesitate before wearing 
a-purple dress with a sky- 
blue hat. Nor do I pretend 
to have sympathy and un- 
derstanding for the actress 
whom Colonel Brown de- 
scribes in his ‘‘ History of 
the New York Stage” in 
this fashion: 


The favorite lady of 
the company was 
Mrs. Morris, tall, 
handsome, _ re- 
served to myste- 
riousness, and 
so averse to 
being seen 
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“The player who fails to reach the matinee on trme, or who forgets the matinee the manager has advertised, 
or who courts publicity of a questionable kind, ts not erratic; he is crazy’ 
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porting and I believed myself best-fitted 
for a theatrical career. And I have not 
had many regrets since, philosophically 
accepting the hard knocks and ups and 
downs of my career just as they came 
along. I am not making a defense of the 
stage, you see; I don’t think it needs 
that, for it is the one—and dlmost the 
only one—profession open to woman 
wherein her chances are on a par with 
man, where she stands upon an equal 
footing and has the same financial re- 
ward. 

Yet, I ask, why should an actress’ 
profession surround her with a glamour 
such as no other seems able to create? 
Honestly, I have seen men and women, 
otherwise thoroughly respectable citi- 
zens, literally fall all over themselves in 
their efforts to make the acquaintance 
of some woman of the stage—not by any 
means one of standing and position, 
let us say, like Maude Adams or Mrs. 
Fiske, who would be real people in any 
walk of life; but some comparative 
beginner who had registered a success 
or two? 

In the vernacular, these people are 
known as ‘‘actress chasers,” and cer- 
tainly they can make hfe a bore, once 
they get started. They will stoop to any 
trick or artifice to make the acquaint- 
ance of the woman on the stage; and the 
well-known phrase of ‘‘he’s an intimate 
friend of an intimate friend of an inti- 
mate friend of Frohmian’s” is always 
worked to the last degree. The least 
‘*pull’’ or influence is exerted to the ut- 
most. 

I sometimes think that this fact is 
largely resultant from many theatre- 
goers believing that the réle the actress 
plays, its mental attributes, are similar 
to and modeled after her own; they do 
not differentiate the rédle from the 
woman. 

The casual play-goer, seated in the 
audience, sees the leading woman in 
raiment of the most forlorn sort, all 
rags and tatters, and is filled with an 
acute pity for her poverty-stricken 
state, all the while overlooking the fact 
that this bedraggled creature probably 
has her own motor-car waiting at the 
stage door to whisk her away to a most 
luxurious home. 


Then there is the beautifully gowned 
girl, with her exquisite rich loveliness, 
the last word in regal splendor, whose 
salary is probably so small she can 
scarcely exist upon it, and who is in 
debt to the ‘management the season 
through, endeavoring to pay for her 
gowns. 

See the wicked adventuress, spreading 
terror and crime broadcast, with a leer 
and a jeer which sends a thrill down 
your spine, and who in private life is a 
most exemplary wife and mother; while 
the innocent-appearing, muslin-clothed 
ingénue, with her lisp and baby stare, 
may be a shrew and a virago of the 
worst kind. It is a topsy-turvy world, 
the region back of the footlights. 

A cousin of mine, living in an Eastern 
city, has seen me act only once, and 
that was some years ago when I ap- 
peared under Charles Frohman’s man- 
agement ina French farce, ‘‘The Two 
Schools,” in which I played a woman 
with a slightly ‘‘lavendered” reputa- 
tion. ‘‘Well,’’ exclaimed cousin, at the 
end of the performance, ‘‘if that’s the 
kind of woman Jessie is, I want nothing 
more to do with her,”’ and we’ve never 
seen each other since. Cousin could not 
understand that, minus grease paint, 
one could be a different sort of woman. 

The other day I was introduced to a 
young girl, who was somewhere in the 
neighborhood of eighteen, who asked me 
if I were really an actress, and when I 
gave her an affirmative answer (occa- 
sional critical opinions, notwithstand- 
ing), she was unable to refrain from 
saying, ‘‘Why, you don’t look or act like 
one.”’ For my part, I was compelled to 
ask her if she pictured all actresses as 
buxom, blonde women, and if I would 
suggest my profession more by pirouet- 
ting upon the back of my neck. 

Having recently made my début 
upon the vaudeville stage, I was leaving 
the Colonial Theatre in New York a few 
weeks ago, walking to my home, after 
the matinée, when I became conscious 
of two girls following me. I paid no at- 
tention to them and gave them little 
thought until I reached the building 
where I live, when I suddenly heard one 
girl say to the other, ‘‘Why, Edith, she 
lives in an apartment-house, just like 
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“I went upon the stage without a single illusion....and I have not had many regrets since” 
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anybody else.”’ I wonder if they thought 
I nested in the trees, or lived in an 
aéroplane? 

A short time ago a well-known news- 
paper woman called upon me to gather 
what she called ‘‘some data about you 
for our morgue’”’—‘‘morgue,” I later 
learned, being the newspaper term for 
the files of the obituaries of prominent 
people. And before I had time to ask her 
what on earth she meant, she bombarded 
me with at least a dozen questions— 


‘* How old are you?””—‘‘ Where were you 
born?”—‘‘Is Jessie Busley your real 
name?’”’—‘‘ Where were you educated?” 


—‘*How many husbands have you had?’ 
—‘‘Any children?”—‘‘What is your 
favorite rdle?’”’—‘‘ Are you an advocate 
of Woman’s Suffrage?””—‘‘If you hadn’t 
become an actress, what would you have 
done?”—and many more questions 
equally superfluous and ridiculous. 

Instead of answering her, I ran her out 
of my apartment. I cannot believe that 
the public is in any way interested in 
such details of the mummer’s life, the 
newspaper “‘morgue” notwithstanding, 
unless, of course, you are a superlatively 
great person. 

I somehow fancy the actor of the past 
generation, of the old-fashioned school, 
rather courted the romantic air of 
mystery surrounding himself, and 
played upon the public’s gullibility in 
keeping up false appearances. Once in 
a while I meet a player of that type and 
they amuse me greatly, at the same 
time filling me with wonderment. It all 
seems so unnecessary. 

Not so long ago, in the same company 
with me there was an old actress, a once- 
famous star, who could not and would 
not believe that her day was done. In 
one city we visited, while on tour, she 
stopped at the leading hotel, a huge, 
ornamental, marble affair, gilded to the 
farthermost beam, ornate and uncom- 
fortable and expensive. 

My aged friend complained bitterly 
of the place, of the rate, the service, and 
how small and dark her room was; yet 
when I asked her why she didn’t live 
somewhere else, she looked at me with a 
pitying eye and merely remarked, ‘‘ My 
position demands that I live in the best 
style; then, too, I think people of the 


town are impressed if they see you live 
at a hotel of this sort.’’ Poor old dear, 
she was sacrificing all her comforts for a 
little false show. 

I think that intelligent people nowa- 
days are beginning to regard the actress 
in a more sane, human light, with the 
realization that, after all, she is much 
the same as other people. True, the 
actress has her idiosyncrasies; why, she 
would not be an actress if she had none, 
but they are looked upon as the faults 
and shortcomings which go hand in hand 
with the erratic, the irresponsible, and, 
therefore, though sometimes annoying, 
perfectly human and understandable. 

By this I do not mean the player who 
fails to reach the train on time, or who 
forgets the special matinée the manager 
has advertised, or who courts publicity 
of a questionable kind, or who complains 
bitterly of the hardships of his profes- 
sion. He is not erratic; he is crazy. 

At any rate, I, personally, believe the 
day is at hand when the glamour sur- 
rounding the actress will be acknowl- 
edged as a glamour at best. Of course, 
the callow youth and the college boy 
will look upon their latest chorus divin- 
ity as a rare and beautiful being. But 
this is merely a phase and not to be 
taken seriously, any more than that of 
the young stage-struck girl who once 
said to me, in a heavy, tragic voice, 
‘‘Oh, Miss Busley, it must be splendid 
to be an actress, to sway the emotions 
of your audience, to play upon their 
feelings, and to have‘moments’ yourself.” 

There should be, I think, a sort of line, 
a kind of barrier, between the actor and 
the public, but it certainly should not go 
to the extent of putting the player, of 
either sex, in a class alone, covering 
them with the cloak of romance. Why, 
dear people,-we who in the course of 
our business are forced to cover our 
faces with messy, smeary grease paint, 
we get up in the morning, eat three 
meals a day, work, play and go to bed 
again, just like the rest of you. 

It is most absurd to me when in this 
day and age, an actor is ‘‘lionized,” 
when he is made to think that a pedestal 
should be his abiding place. And this is 
from an actress who flatters - herself 
upon her common sense. 




















IS THIS THE MOST 
BEAUTIFUL WOMAN ON 
OUR STAGE? 
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Two of the best known theatrical critics in the United States, Mr. 
Channing Pollock and Mr. Louis De Foe, agreed, during a recent con- 
versation, upon the identity of the most beautiful woman on the American 
stage. Without hesitation they both selected Jane Cowl, in private life 
Mrs. Adolph Klauber, the wife of another well-known theatrical critic. 

When the editor of THE GREEN BOOK, who was the third party in the 
conversation, asked Mr. Pollock what woman he considered the most 
beautiful of our stage, he answered: ‘‘You require, not a judge, but a 
hero. I know more beautiful actresses than I care to mention at home, 
and I should like to keep their friendship. However, since that has be- 
come impossible, I take the plunge! Jane Cowl, the leading woman of 
‘The Gamblers,’ certainly is the most opulent beauty our stage has seen 
since Maxine Elliott.” Mr. De Foe’answered the question with: ‘The 
distinction lies between Miss Maxine Elliott and Miss Jane Cowl, with 
preference to the latter, for the freshness which goes with youth belongs 
to her. My reason for this choice is that the brunette type appeals to me 
more strongly than the blonde.” 

On the following four pages you will find the four portraits of Miss 
Cowl which are recognized as the most characteristic. 
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MISS JANE COWL IN STREET ATTIRE 
































Photograph by White, New York 
THERE IS A CERTAIN SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE BEAUTY OF MISS COWL AND THAT 
MAXINE ELLIOTT 
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A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH ENABLES YOU TO STUDY MISS COWL 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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Photograph by Bangs, New York 
AN UNUSUALLY FINE STUDY OF MISS COWL’S BEAUTIFUL PROFILE 
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“OLD DOCTOR © 
HARRY B. SMITH" 


The most frolife h- 
brettist in the world, 
who aspires to be the 
John D. Rockefeller of 
hight opera — and is 
getting his wish — 


NE night last spring I 


| O was calling at the 
apartments of a 

















prominent producer of 
musical plays when he 
was reminded by his secretary of a 
memorandum to communicate with 
Harry B. Smith. A moment later he was 
speaking to Mr. Smith over the tele- 
phone. 

‘*T have received a telegram from the 
manager of my company,” said my 
friend, “suggesting that I send him 
three new stanzas, with new choruses, 
to that waltz number. The song re- 
ceives many encores, and I should like 
to forward the new lyrics by next week, 
if possible.” 

“‘Send your secretary right over,” 
replied Mr. Smith. ‘‘I shall have them 
written by the time he gets here.” 










By 
RENNOLD 
WOLF 









Now, Mr. Smith lived only a few 
blocks away, and the secretary was 
absent scarcely ten minutes. Yet when 
he returned he brought with him three 
new stanzas of eight lines each. In- 
cidentally, the lyrics were both amusing 
and ingeniously rhymed. 

I cite that incident as the best in- 
stance at hand of Harry B. Smith’s 
expediency. 

The recent revival of ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
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A BALLET SCENE 

INNOCENCE” 
after twenty-two 
years of performance, 

attended as it has 

been by the largest 
and most enthusi- 
astic audiences of the 
season, suggests an in- 
quiry into the personal- 
ity and methods of its 
author, especially since he 
MR. SMITH READING APLAY is by long odds the most 
“usperer  £@@@" prolific of all modern writ- 
» ers for the theatre. 

Like other men with a com- 
mercial instinct, Mr. Smith 
uses two grades of stationery— 
the one a fine quality of paper, bear- 

ing an embossed monogram, for social 

usages; the other a mere printed 
letterhead. On the latter, which Mr. 
Smith says he circulates ‘‘only among the country 
trade,” appears a list of sixty-four operas and 

musical plays, representing a part of his product 

as a librettist since he began writing for the stage 
twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Smith casually estimates the number of 
those not mentioned at thirty or thirty-five. As 
a matter of fact, he is too modest in his calcula- 

tion, for his gross output has been more than 
one hundred librettos, the majority of them 
original works. 

No better notion of his industry and of his 
success in that industry can be obtained than by 
reading the list as it appears on the letterhead 

‘‘for the country trade.”’ It is as follows; and 

it virtually recites the history of light opera 

and musical comedy in this country for the 
past quarter of a century: 


ANNA HELD AND 
IN “MISS 
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CHRISTIE MACDONALD AND LAWRENCE REA 
SINGING “‘TWO LITTLE LOVE BEES” 
IN ‘‘THE SPRING MAID”’ 









“Robin Hood,” ‘‘The 
Serenade,” ‘Rob Roy,” 
“*The Fortune Teller,” ‘‘The: 
Wizard of the Nile,” ‘‘The 
Liberty Belles,” ‘‘The Spring 
Maid,” ‘‘The Highwayman,” 
“*Foxy Quiller,”’ ‘‘The Idol’s 
Eye,” ‘‘The Fencing Mas- 
ter,” ‘‘The Little Corporal,” 
“*The Silver Star,” ‘‘Little Miss 
Fix-It,” ‘‘Miss Innocence,” ‘‘The 
Parisian Model,” ‘‘The Rich Mr. 
Hoggenheimer,” ‘‘Nearly a Hero,” 
‘*The. Office Boy,” ‘‘The Tar and 
the Tartar,” ‘‘ Babette,” 
‘*A Madcap Princess,” 
**The Billionaire,” ‘‘The 
Little Duchess,” ‘‘ Jupi- 
ter,” ‘‘The Tzigane,” 
“Papa’s Wife,” 
‘‘The Golden 


Butterfly,” ‘‘The Bachelor 


Belles,” ‘‘Little Nemo,” the 
series of Ziegfeld ‘‘ Follies,” 
“‘The Mandarin,” ‘‘ Dolly 
Dollars,” ‘‘ Maid Mar- 
ian,” ‘‘The - Wild 
Rose,” ‘‘The Round- 

ers,” ‘‘The Belle of 
Bohemia,” ‘The 

Casino Girl,” ‘‘ The 

Paradise of Ma- 

homet,”’ ‘‘The 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT OF MRS. HARRY B. SMITH (IRENE BENTLEY), IN COSTUME, BY OTTO SARONY> 
NEW YORK 
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Begum,” ‘‘ The Soul Kiss,” ‘‘The Girlin Canary,” ‘‘The Million 
the Train,” ‘‘The Belle of Mayfair,” Club,’’ ‘‘The 
‘‘The Strollers,” ‘‘The Singing Girl,” Siren,” ‘‘Gypsy 
“‘A Girl from Dixie,” ‘‘The Crystal Love,” ‘‘The 
Slipper,” ‘‘Half a King,” ‘‘The Cadet Doll Girl” and 
Girl,” ‘‘ The Second Fiddle,’ ‘‘The Free ‘‘The . Bridal 
Lance,” ‘‘The Three Graces,” ‘The Trip.” 

Tattooed . And yet 
Man,” “‘The when this 
Knicker- 3 
bockers,’’ 
“The Red 
Rose,’ “The 
Girl and the 






























































JACK GARD- 
NER — 


man, in a law- 
suit to recover 
royalties early in his 
& career, testified that he 
was an ‘‘author,” he was 
threatened by the defendant 
with a charge of perjury. 
Later in life, when no less 
*\ than four of his musical 
, plays were current in New 
York simultaneously, a 
critic called him ‘‘The 
Smith Manufacturing 
Company.” Another refers 
to him regularly as ‘‘Old 
Doctor Harry B. Smith,” 
who is always sum- 
moned to administer his 
specially prepared lyric 
oxygen to a dying pro- 
duction. Mr. Smith only 
smiles grimly at these 
sallies, and turns from 
criticisms to the sce- 
nario of his newest 
offspring. 

“T care not who 
writes the songs of the na- 
tion,” he once said to me, ‘‘if I 
but get the royalties.” 

And get the royalties he cer- 
tainly does, for his aggregate 
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FLORENCE WICKHAM AS Alan-a-Dale, AND ANN 
SWINBURNE AS Annabelle, IN ‘‘ROBIN HOOD” 
418 















































Photograph by 
White, New York 
—AND THE Six Little Maids 1N 
‘“THE BELLE OF MAYFAIR”’ 


income from plays has exceeded two 
million dollars—a record which no 
other American librettist has equalled. 

Mr. Smith’s fecundity has led to all 
sorts of mis-statements concerning his 
scheme of work. The general belief is 
that he devotes more time to reading 
and clipping the comic papers than he 
does to actual writing. One story is to 
the effect that he employs a secretary 
who does nothing but file and index jokes. 
For years I believed that he dashed off his 
lyrics on the typewriter. 

The fact is that Mr. Smith does not in- 
dulge in a secretary. He does use a type- 
writer, but merely to copy his manuscripts 
after he has written them with pencil. Like 
many writers, he carries a note book and jots 
down memoranda of ideas for scenes and jokes. 
And, like the majority of his colleagues, he never 
refers to those memoranda after he has carefully 
compiled and indexed them. 

Of course, in all this great mass of musical plays 
Mr. Smith: has encountered his share of failures. 
Nevertheless, his batting average is exceedingly 
high, and he is conspicuously America’s foremost 
and most successful librettist. 

Accidents will happen to the best of librettos, 
and I doubt not that a considerable percentage 






‘“I CARE NOT WHO 

WRITES THE SONGS OF 
THE NATION, IF I BUT GET 
THE ROYALTIES ”’ 
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of Mr. Smith’s failures may be attrib- 
uted to managerial stupidity, incom- 
petent casts and mediocre music. When 
one considers those handicaps and the 
great number of genuine successes he has 
to his credit, Harry B. Smith’s record is 
positively marvelous. 

How lightly a failure sits on his 
temperament was well illustrated to me 
at the time of the opening of the Folies 
Bergere. Mr. Smith and I were com- 
missioned by the management to write 
the two burlesques which were to in- 
augurate the season at the combination 
music hall and restaurant. Mr. Smith 
chose for his subject Gaby Deslys and 
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her. part in the dethronement of Portu- 
gal’s weakling monarch; my little con- 
tribution was entitled ‘‘ Hell.” 

There were six weeks of harrowing 
rehearsals. Night and day the big com- 
pany labored under the direction of 
George Marion. Costumers, scenic art- 
ists and imported ballet masters per- 
spired, raved and cursed. Finally the 
organization was taken to Atlantic City 
for a week of performances before the 
important opening in New York, which 
also was to be the opening of the most 
novel playhouse the metropolis had 
known. 

A fortune was at stake, for the total 
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investment was more than a hundred 
thousand dollars. The success of the 
venture meant as well a fortune to Mr. 
Smith in royalties. Yet he did not at- 
tend one rehearsal. His absence was not 
due to indifference. Mr. Smith is a busy 
man. He no sooner submitted the manu- 
script of ‘‘Gaby” than he turned his 
pen to two other librettos which he was 
under contract to write. 

The first performance in Atlantic 
City was not satisfactory. An optimistic 
management predicted success, but the 
optimism did not cloak the necessity of 
radical changes and important revision 
before facing a metropolitan audience. 








“OLD DOCTOR HARRY B. SMITH” 
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Mr. Smith had not attended the At- 
lantic City premiére. A telegram sent 
to him after the performance and re- 
questing his presence was not an- 
swered. After the Tuesday rehearsal a 
second telegram—almost a cry for 
help —was dispatched. He replied*that 
his engagements would not permit 
the three hours’ journey. At midnight, 
Tuesday, a frantic manager called 
Mr. Smith on the long distance tele- 
phone and extracted from him a 
promise to witness the Wednesday 
matinée. 

True to his word, he was on hand. 
Immediately following the performance 
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he asked the management to assemble 
the company on the stage. When this 
had been accomplished, he arose and 
said very quietly: 

“ ‘Hell’. is all right. My piece ‘Gaby’ 
is rotten. Do anything with it you like.” 

And then he dashed to the railway 
station. 

Two weeks afterwards at the Globe 
Theatre, a play by Mr. Smith was 
launched, and it is now in its second sea- 
son. In other words, he is content so 
long as his average does not fall too low. 
It is a matter of theatrical record that 
not more than one play in seven attains 
substantial success. Mr. Smith’s score 
is much better. 

He is never in the least appalled at 
the prospect of writing a half dozen 
musical plays between June and Sep- 
tember. In fact, he relishes an outlook 
of that sort, and regards it as a stroke 
of good fortune rather than a predica- 
ment. Here is his formula, as outlined 
to me one day: 

“‘If I have a commission to write a 
piece, I first think of the locale—select- 
ing one that will suggest musical color. 
Then I write my scenario. A good 
scenario is fully half of the work. I write 
that at length, perhaps twenty-five or 
thirty pages. 

‘‘Usually I write the lyrics before I 
begin on the book. I do this, in order to 
get the composer started. Necessarily 
his work takes more time than mine. 
Afterwards I write the book.” 

Mr. Smith believes that an expert 
librettist should complete the book and 
lyrics of a piece in which he is interested 
in a week. This opinion is not expressed 
boastfully; it is the result of Mr. 
Smith’s experience. He has accomplished 
the feat on several occasions. He does 
qualify the statement by. adding that. 
he refers only to the mechanical labor. 
The most important work, he thinks, is 
done without pen and paper—by think- 
ing out the scenes and _ situations in 
advance. 

“‘Concentration is the secret of rapid 
work,” says Mr. Smith. 

A mere glance at a list of Mr. Smith’s 
plays, or the least acquaintance with 
them in acted form, shows that he de- 
pends for success largely upon his 
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ability to be amusing, to write comedy. 
Certainly there could be no more gor- 
geously funny situation than that in 
“The Wizard of the Nile” where the 
comedian, with his head over the chop- 
ping block, learns, to his astonishment, 
that the Nile is rising, as he had pre- 
dicted it would, and that, therefore, he 
is saved. Equally ludicrous also is the 
predicament of the comedian in the suc- 
ceeding act where he has climbed a tree 
to escape from an alligator. 

What manner of man do you imagine 
the creator of Foxy Quiller and the 
Sheriff of Nottingham to be? Do not try 
to guess, for you surely will fail. Harry 
B. Smith is the most solemn-visaged, 
sober-minded man outside of graveyard 
walls. One might mistake him for an 
undertaker or a clergyman at first 
acquaintance, but never for a wit and 
satirist. 

Writing musical plays is serious busi- 
ness with Harry B. Smith, and he ap- 
proaches the task seriously. He re- 
serves his smiling for the receipt of the 
royalty checks. He has no illusions, and 
carefully omits any mention of art. 
He will, however, discuss the gross 
receipts. 

I doubt if he ever declines a proposed 
contract on the grounds of lack of time. 
On the other hand, I have known him 
to remain idle for brief periods rather 
than accept a commission of adapting 
a foreign work in which, because of the 
inferiority of the score or the paucity of 
ideas, he had no faith. Mr. Smith may 
always be relied upon to undertake the 
writing of any musical play that possess- 
es the germ of dividends. 

‘The Liberty Belles’? he wrote in 
ten days. 

‘*T told that to a critic shortly after 
the premiére,” says Mr. Smith, ‘‘and 
the following day in his newspaper he 
asked what I had been doing all that 
time.”’ 

Yet ‘‘The Liberty Belles” brought 
him a fortune. 

Mr. Smith’s reason for turning out 
plays to order in jigstep time is simple. 

“‘T must earn a great deal of money,” 
he says. 

The paradox of the thing is that Mr. 
Smith sometimes sacrifices his best 



















































THE TATTOOED MAN 


ONE OF HARRY 8. SMITH'S LYRICS 
IN “THE WIZARD OF THE NILE” 


An actress of emotional réles, 
Devoted to her art, 
Once went to a musée of freaks 
And there she lost her heart. 
For long she’d sought a kindred soul, 
Affinity and mate; 
And when she saw the tatooed man, 
She knew she’d met her fate. ’ 


He was a human picture gallery; 
Such a spectacular gent! 

He won her heart and drew her salary, 
Never gave her a cent; 

Till one fine day with her season’s pay 
And the fat lady off he ran. 

Oh, it’s perfectly true you can beat a tattoo, 
But you can’t beat a tattooed man. 








He had designs upon himself; 
She had designs on him. 

And.she loved to look at the picture book 
That he had on ev’ry limb. 

“Oh, why should I go abroad,” she said, 
‘To Germany, France, or Rome, 

When a lovely collection awaits my inspection 
In my happy little home? ” 


He was a human picture gallery, etc. 


He had Raphael’s cherubs on his brow; 
““ The Angelus ”’ on his chest; 

While on his back was a study by Jacques 
And one of Murillo’s best. 

She adored, poor wretch, the Velasquez sketch 
That his right forearm displayed, 

And she gazed entranced at the two Rembrandts 
On his starboard shoulder-blade. 


He was a human picture gallery. 
Such a spectacular gent! 

He won her heart-and drew her salary, 
Never gave her a cent; 

Till one fine day with her season’s pay 
And the fat lady off he ran. 

It is perfectly true you can beat a tattoo 

But you can’t beat a tattooed man. 



































efforts because that necessity of earning money arises 
almost entirely from his passion to own the best and 
rarest in literature. For he is a thirty-third degree 
booklover and bookworm. In his home, a magnificent 
house just a step from Riverside Drive, there is a 
library to gladden the eyes of any man who gets a 
thrill from. thumbing a precious volume. 

Only recently, under the auspices of the Bibliophile 
Society, of which Mr. Smith is a member, he published 
a beautiful edition of the -Dickens-Kolle letters at his 
own expense. One hundred copies of the work were printed, 
and the type was then distributed. From the Introductory 
Note by Henry H. Harper, I take the following: 


At the time of the issue (1908) 
of the volume of the Dickens-Bead- 
nell Correspondence, contain- 
A ing Professor Baker’s 
footnote calling at- 
§ tention to another 
collection of early 
Dickens letters that 
changed hands 
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MR. SMITH 
LIBRETTING ON 
THE TYPEWRITER 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 
SAM BERNARD AND THE SOCIETY CHORUS IN “THE RICH MR. HOGGENHEIMER 
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in Birming’ land, about ten yea 

ago, it Seni be hoped or belreved 
* that within a year these letters should be 

located here in the United States, and in 

the hands of Harry B. Smith, a generous 

Bibliophile, who not only expressed an 

er willingness to share their contents 
with his fellow-booklovers, but also 
offered to edit and arrange them for the 
press, which he has done in a scholarly 
and highly entertaining manner. 

Mr. Smith had quietly purchased the 
collection of letters, and with habitual 
modesty had refrained from making the 
fact known. Another letter in Dickens’ 
handwriting now in Mr. Smith’s collec- 
tion was written the day before the 
novelist’s death, and is supposed to 
have been his last. 

A short story in Napoleon’s hand- 
writing—the effort of the great warrior 
when a boy at school—is another of 
Mr. Smith’s treasures. Association 
books are his hobby, and he has pur- 
chased them with a discretion and judg- 
ment that make his library a good in- 
vestment. He has given much research 
to French history, and has a valuable 
collection of Napoleona. Historical and 
biographical works are his favorite 
literature. His knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the Elizabethan period is pro- 
found, and the poets of all ages are his 
friends. 

Also Mr. Smith is an excellent French 
and German student, and has read the 
classic and many of the modern plays 
in those languages. Furthermore, he 
knows music, reads it at sight and plays 
the piano fairly well. Therefore, it is 
readily seen that Mr. Smith’s success 
as a librettist is not an accident. He is 
thoroughly equipped for his calling. 

Had his family been permitted to 
shape his destinies, Mr. Smith would 
now in all probability be the proprietor 
of an up-to-date pharmacy, witha soda 
water fountain attachment. At fifteen 
he, entered trade as billing clerk for a 
wholesale drug firm. When a mere child 
he had displayed a preference for the 
drama by devoting his Saturday after- 
noons to shows in the barn or the attic, 
instead of playing baseball. As he grew 
older he never failed to take part in 
amateur performances within his circle 
of friends. 

His first semi-professional engage- 


ment was with the Chicago Church ~ 
Choir Company which produced “‘ Pina- 
fore” and ‘‘Patience.” Through the 
death of a relative he had inherited a 
little money, and on tour he was dubbed 
‘*the dude chorus boy.”’ In consideration 
of loans of money, Will J. Davis, the 
manager of the organization, permitted 
the young man to act the rdéles of 
Bunthorne and Sir Joseph Porter in the 
capacity of understudy. 

‘‘My Bunthorne,” says Mr. Smith, 
in recalling his early career, “‘made the 
members of the company laugh more 
than it did the audience. After my first 
appearance as Sir Joseph, Mr. Davis 
came back on the stage and said, ‘Were 
you ever on a ship?’ I replied in the 
affirmative. ‘Do you know how you 
made your entrance?’ he continued. 
When I shook my head, he said, ‘Why, 
you blithering idiot, you walked right 
out of the water.’ ” 

The Church Choir Company finally 
came to grief and stranded. It. was 
young Smith’s money that brought 
the organization back to Chicago. 

His next venture was with the ~ 
“* Dickie 
pany,” an organization with which. he 
remained two years, playing the odds: 
and ends of characters which experi- 
enced actors disdained. Bad business 
and an attack of typhoid fever eventual- 
ly combined to leave him penniless in 
El Paso, Texas. When he did by degrees 
succeed in returning to Chicago he — 
abandoned the stage, and began to write 
for the newspapers. 

He was appointed the dramatic and 
musical critic of the Tribune, and con- 
tributed articles to various other news- 
papers. For one of them he wrote a col- 
umn of more or less humorous para- 
graphs. Subsequently he founded a 
weekly comic and society paper, called 
‘‘The Rambler.” For two years he con- 
ducted the weekly, writing and editing 
most of the ‘‘copy,’’ sketching. the il- 
lustrations and soliciting the advertise- 
ments. At the same time he was on the 
salary list of two newspapers, using a 
nom de plume on one of them. It hap- 
pened that the editors of both newspa- 
pers discovered the fraud simultaneous- 
ly, and he lost two positions that day. 





Linyard Burlesque Com-— : : 
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All this time he was eager to write for 
the stage, and perhaps the happiest 
moment of his life arrived when John 
Templeton commissioned him to de- 
liver for his daughter, Fay Templeton, 
a burlesque, entitled ‘‘Cupid and Cu- 
pidity.” He asked nothing for the work; 
indeed, he was grateful to Templeton 
for producing it without charge to the 
author. One night when Templeton was 
*‘counting up” he found a ten-dollar 
gold piece in the cash drawer. 

‘*Here, take this,’’ said Templeton, 
tossing the coin to Smith. “Now, don’t 
say we didn’t pay you for that play.” 

For Henry E. Dixey also he wrote a 
burlesque, even the name of which has 
escaped his memory. In this instance 
Mr. Smith composed the music and 
designed the costumes, which, he sus- 
pects, is the reason the piece never was 
produced. 

In the course of time he met Reginald 
de Koven, and together they wrote 
‘*The Begum,” described as a ‘‘ Hindu 
comic opera.’’ When the piece was com- 
pleted, de Koven, whose family was 
prominent socially, invited Col. Mc- 
Caull, one of the leading operatic im- 
presarios of the time, to his home for 
dinner. During the coffee and cigars, 
de Koven brought forth the manu- 
script and insisted on reading it. Col. 
McCaull listened politely, and agreed 
to produce it. 

He kept his word, and in 1886 
‘‘The Begum” was presented with a 
cast containing such players as De 
Wolf Hopper, Digby Bell, Jefferson De 
Angelis, Marion Manola and Mathilde 
Cottrelly. At the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 
New York, the piece scored a moderate 
success. 

The next Smith-de Koven work was 
**Don Quixote,” written for the Bos- 
tonians. On the night of its first per- 
formance the late Will A. McConnell, 
who had been in litigation with Smith, 
said to him: ‘‘If the audience calls for 
you and de Koven, so help me heaven 
I'll call for Cervantes.” 

“Don Quixote” ran for sixty per- 
formances, and was withdrawn chiefly 
because the title réle was too strenuous 
for Henry C. Barnabee. The part re- 
quired an acrobat quite as much as a 
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singer, and Barnabee declared that it 
was making a physical wreck of him. 
Mr. Smith’s estimate of this now for- 
gotten work is interesting. 

“**T think ‘Don Quixote’ in score and 
book is better than ‘Robin Hood,’’’ he 
says, ‘‘and I believe that if it were to be 
revived to-day it would be immensely 
popular.” 

At any rate, the association with the 
Bostonians led to a commission for 
another opera, and ‘‘Robin Hood” was 
the result. The subject was chosen be- 
cause the Bostonians contained many 
excellent male voices, and ‘‘Robin 
Hood” suggested many strong male 
characters. The libretto and score were 
completed in less than three months, 
and the opera was produced in Chicago 
with makeshift scenery and costumes. 
Its reception was lukewarm. The criti- 
cisms were not nearly so favorable as 
those written of ‘‘The Begum” and 
**Don Quixote.” 

The management of the Bostonians 
might have discarded it, had not Smith 
and de Koven called Mr. Barnabee’s 
attention to a clause in the contract, 
stipulating that the opera was to have 
a New York hearing. 

‘That is an outrage,” exclaimed 
Barnabee. “You submitted that con- 
tract to mein a dark room, and I signed 
it without knowing what it contained. 
You have taken advantage of an old 
man. Your conduct was not that of 
gentlemen.” 

This assertion so offended de Koven 
that he walked away, leaving Smith to 
adjust the misunderstanding. The latter 
insisted upon a New York production, 
which was fortunate, inasmuch as 
‘‘Robin Hood” proved to be the big- 
gest success in the history of the Bos- 
tonians. 

Even in New York the opera did not 
at first arouse enthusiasm. One of the 
leading critics, who, by the way, is still 
engaged in forecasting for a New York 
daily, wrote: 

Messrs. Smith and de Koven may be 


forgiven for their _— intentions, but it 
is always well to drown the first litter of 


puppies. 
Mr. Smith has received $225,000 in 
royalties from ‘‘Robin Hood.” A few 








years ago, not anticipating the present 
rcvival, he sold his rights to de Koven. 
He received a substantial sum, and has 
no great cause for regret. It was like 
Mr. Smith not to attend a performance 
during the present revival, with its 
greatest of all casts, until late in the 
engagement. And then he remained only 
during two scenes. His criticism is re- 
markably frank. 

‘“*T couldn’t stand it. Judged by con- 
temporary standards, the dialogue and 
lyrics were distressing to me.” 

But then one must remember that 
Smith has parted with his royalty 
rights. 

During the season just ended Mr. 
Smith has been deriving regular royal- 
ties from three ‘‘Spring Maid” com- 
panies, two ‘‘Red Rose” companies, 
**Miss Innocence,” ‘‘A Winsome Wid- 
ow,” ‘‘The Rose Maid,” ‘‘The Siren,” 
**The Girl from Montmarte,”’ ‘Little 
Miss Fix-It,” ‘‘Gypsy Love,” ‘‘The 
Soul Kiss” and ‘‘The Enchantress,”’ 
together with intermittent revenues 
from productions of older operas by 
répertoire and stock organizations. 

Of late he devotes himself more to 
adaptations than to original works. 
This is partly due to the craze for Vien- 
nese opera, and partly due to the fact 
that foreign scores are immeasurably 
superior to the native brand. 

*‘A good score is two thirds of the 
success of a musical play,” says Mr. 
Smith with commendable modesty. 
‘‘When a producer submits to me a 
foreign work with an idea and a fairly 
good score I accept it for adaptation. 
There are scarcely more than two com- 
posers in American who can be relied 
upon for really good music. We haven’t 
got ’em, that’s all.” 

Of all the men writing for the stage 
I know none so retiring and unob- 
trusive as Mr. Smith. If he is engaged 
on another play he is quite sure to miss 
his own premiére. Laudation means 
nothing to him, except as it affects the 
box-office. The cry of ‘‘Author”’ is not 
music to his ear, unless accompanied by 
the jingle of gold. If the jingle is loud 
enough, the tumult becomes-a sym- 
phony. 

He is not one of the authors who 


wrangle at rehearsals. Indeed he does 
not attend rehearsals of some of his 
musical plays. He would prefer to, just 
as he would prefer to lay aside a com- 
pleted work and rewrite it again and 
again, if only he had the time between 
productions. But managers are forever 
knocking at his door, stars are eternally 
clamoring for his manuscripts, and what 
can the poor librettist do but respond 
to their distress—at the prevailing 
market rates? 

When he does go to rehearsals Mr. 
Smith has opinions, and he expresses 
them—once, at least. He will not fight 
to maintain a point, and he holds no 
illusions concerning authors’ rights. He 
will argue a disputed point in the detail 
of a production, but is ready to be con- 
vinced of error in judgment. Quite as 
often he convinces the management or 
stage director, for he knows whereof he 
speaks, and is logical and forceful. He 
retires from such a debate rather than 
permit himself to be drawn into an un- 
pleasant altercation, and he is yet to 
have his first violent disagreement with 
a producer. 

From the foregoing it may be gath- 
ered that in my opinion Harry B. Smith 
is the best equipped librettist writing 
for the American stage. I believe that 
he is competent to do good work al- 
ways, and I do not believe that any 
libretto to which he might give care and 
thought would be a bad libretto. It 
might not attain popular success, but . 
it would be sure to be structurally sound, 
to contain pertinent and bright lyrics 
and to show ingenuity and craftsman- 
ship in its situations. 

Mr. Smith has permitted his cir- 
cumstances and tastes to be such that, 
as he admits, he requires ‘‘a lot of 
money.” And yet he is not extravagant 
in the sense of being wasteful or ostenta- 
tious. For instance, although he resides 
in New York, where nearly every vaude- 
ville headliner boasts a motor car, Mr. 
Smith has never owned an automobile. 

‘**T can’t see the sense,” he declares, 
‘*in riding just for the pleasure of the 
thing. When I ride, it is because I have 
to go somewhere.” 

He is happily married to a prima don- 
na, known professionally as Irene Bent- 
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ley. She is a handsome woman whose 
resemblance to Lillian Russell frequent- 
ly has been noted. The only unfavorable 
criticism I have ever heard Miss Bent- 
ley make of her husband is that ‘‘he 
works all the time.” 

Mr. Smith says that the charge is 
ridiculous, and, according to his lights, 
he means it. He has not, as most of his 
associates believe, stated hours for 
work. He usually begins his writing in 
the morning, and continues until the 
dinner hour. He does not work at night 
unless in the mood, and his schedule 
is always subject to change. 

His principal recreation is reading. 
Also he plays poker—that is, he sits in 
poker games. There are no credit entries 
on his ledger to show that he actually 
plays. He observes the everyday ameni- 
ties with ordinary diligence, but has no 
social ambitions, and mingles little with 
the crowd. He is quiet and unassuming, 
but when he speaks he usually says 
something worth while. He likes his own 
jokes, and laughs at them even in manu- 
script, thus assuring himself of at least 
one satisfactory audience. 

Just between ourselves—and this is a 
secret—he cherishes an ambition to 
write a serious play or a ‘“‘straight”’ 
comedy. He is fearful, however, that 
the press and the public will not give 
such a work a fair verdict, and when 
his masterpiece does appear, it will 
probably be under a fictitious name. 
He once wrote a comedy for Louis 
Mann, entitled ‘‘The Second Fiddle,” 
under a nom de plume, and every critic 
in New York guessed right the very 
first time. 

The fact is that few of Harry B. 
Smith’s associates know him at all. 
The managers and actors with whom he 
is thrown into contact regard him as a 
mere machine, eternally grinding out 
rhymes and jokes. I doubt if any one 
of them is aware that he is a student, a 
scholar and an earnest devotee to belles 
lettres. 

For instance, I consider it perfectly 
safe to wager that not one of the Broad- 
way throng knows that Mr. Smith is the 
author of a comedy, entitled ‘‘ Will 
Shakespeare,’ printed for private dis- 


tribution, and compared by those - 
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Shakespearean scholars, George Brandes 
and Sidney Lee, with Walter Savage 
Landor’s memorable ‘‘ Citation of Will 
Shakespeare.”” When Forbes Robertson 
was last in this country a friend showed 
him Mr. Smith’s comedy, with its in- 
genious story and lilting lyrics, and the 
English actor declared that he would 
like very much to produce it, if the au- 
thor would consent. Mr. Smith, how- 
ever, insisted that the piece had been 
written for the library and not for the 
stage. 

Mr. Smith has his Will Shakespeare 
steal Sir Thomas Lucy’s venison, make 
love to Sir Thomas’ ward, Judith, and 
join a band of strolling players, among 
whom are Dick Burbidge, Tom Green 
and Heury Condell. Then, in the second 
act, one gets a glimpse of the old tavern 
which was the haunt of such wits and 
men of letters as Ben Jonson, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher and Walter Raleigh. 
In this act there is a neat bit of comedy - 
in which two jealous and faithless hus- 
bands are fooled by Will and his friend. 

In the third act Mr. Smith endeavors 
to present a picture of theatrical life in 
Shakespeare’s time. The stage of the 
Globe Theatre is shown, and a reproduc- 
tion of the manners of theatre-goers 
in the Elizabethan epoch is attempted. 
The comedy shows thorough familiarity 
with Shakespearean diction and modes 
of thought, and an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the dramatists of the times. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Smith thinks the libretto of ‘‘The 
Serenade” his best. That opera re- 
mained in the Bostonians’ repertory 
for seven years. 

If Mr. Smith had any advice to give 
to struggling librettists— which he’ 
hasn’t—it would be to set their lyrics 
to a jingle of their own before submit- 
ting them to a composer. It is the Smith 
method, and he says that his tune 
usually suggests a better modification 
of it to a musician. He has, by the way, 
more faith in the honesty of composers 
than in their ability. 

‘*Many charges of plagiarism are 
made against composers,” he says, 
‘but I have never met one who started 
out deliberately to steal a tune. On the 
contrary, whenever I have hinted that a 





tune was reminiscent, the composer 
has been eager to change it.” 

Mr. Smith’s opinion as to the best 
libretto ever written should be deemed 
expert testimony. 

“‘T think ‘The Mikado’ the most 
perfect work of its kind,’’ he once said. 
‘*Personally I have a great fondness for 
some of the Gilbert and Sullivan pieces 
that failed. There never will be, never 
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can be another Gilbert. In fact, there 
never has been anyone who wrote like 
Gilbert — who wrote from Gilbert’s 
viewpoint.” 

So far as Mr. Smith himself is con- 
cerned, he entertains no ambition to be 
another Gilbert. His wish is to be the 
John D. Rockefeller of librettists, and, 
according to the statistics of the 
Librettists Union, he is getting his wish. 
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THESPIAN SAINTS AND MARTYRS 


IT MAY surprise some people to know that, according to the learned Baronius, 
no less than three actors and one actress are recorded in the lists of “‘Saints and 


Martyrs.” 


About the middle of the fifth century a certain Margarita was a 


leading lady on the stage of Antioch. She was converted to Christianity by 
Bishop Nonnus of Odessa, and baptized under the name of Pelagia. She gave 
away all her worldly goods, wore the garb of a male hermit and died as such, 
on the Mount of Olives, A. D. 451. And on October 8th of that year, she was 
duly canonized by the church. 

The three actors achieved martyrdom, but were never sainted. The first 
of them was Genesius, a player of the time of Diocletian, who proclaimed his 
conversion to Christianity from the stage. This bit of ‘‘ business’ so displeased 
the pagan Emperor, that Genesius was promptly condemned ‘to suffer with other 
confessed Christians in the arena. It may be noted that the French dramatist, 
Rotrou, has made this episode the theme of a tragedy. Another actor, Ardaleon, 
was struck with the truth of Christianity while playing in a farce which ridiculed 
the new religion. He announced his faith and suffered martyrdom on May 18th, 
A. D. 310. Porphyrius, a player during the reign of Julian the Apostate, pre- 
tended to be a Christian, for the purpose of studying them —in order that he 
might the more effectively ridicule them on the stage. He who came to scoff 
remained to pray, however. And when the gentle Julian heard of his conversion, 
he promptly ordered him beheaded — on October 17th, A. D. 362. 
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SB short story of a leading 
man and the Big Manager 


<= By= 


GERTRUDE BROOKE HAMILTON 


JEN Ross McKinder, leading 
WI man with the “Bubbles” com- 
} pany, made his appearance at 


the theatre one Monday morning 
among his fellow players, he was greet- 
ed by an uproar the like of which had 
never before offended his ears. 

Fanette, Hts wife, rushed across the 
bared stage, crying, “Oh, why didn’t 
you hurry?” The leading lady, Lois 
Snow, accused him of being late on 
purpose. Wallace Warren, the youthful 
butler, shook a tragic finger at him. 
‘And Finney, the manager, went the 
“butler” one better by shaking a wrath- 
ful fist. 

“Ye gods and little fishes!” Ross 
backed away. “What, in the name of 
glory, is the matter?” 

“You know as well as we,” foamed 
Finney. 

Ross grinned, “I’m glad I don’t, if 
this uproar is knowledge. New Year’s 
Eve on Broadway isn’t in it! Calm 
down—for the love of living!” . 

He thrust his hands into his pockets 
and laughed at his compatriots—a 
laugh like silver falling upon marble, 
that no audience ever heard without 
responding to. But the “Bubbles” ag- 
gregation was laboring under great 
stress. It glared, as one man, when Ross 
lightly flipped his part from his pocket 


—the extra rehearsal had been called 
because of his disconcerting way of 
blithely ignoring the playwright’s ef- 
forts and substituting original lines, 
usually with telling effect! 

Finney, the manager, who had a way 
of going off like a cannon and then be- 
coming deadly sarcastic, now folded his 
arms and measured Ross with an irate 
glance. “Do you know what city we are 
playing in?” he asked. 

After twisting his brows, sending a 
comical look of appeal toward Fanette, 
Ross thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and said, “Let’s see—last week we 
played—where did we play last week? 
Oh, I know where we are, Fin,”—+tri- 
umphantly—“we’re in Baltimore!” 

_The company, en masse, withered 


m. 

“Philadelphia ? — Pittsburgh ? — Co- 
lumbus?” he tabulated. “Hang it, 
people, we rush about so, and make such 
ungodly jumps! I know this is a week 
stand because I’ve sent out a big laun- 
dry, but Fan attended to the hotel, 
and—” Suddenly he laughed. “I have 
it. We’re in Chicago!” 

“We are,” snapped Finney. “In Chi- 
cago, after nearly a season of one and 
8 night stands. In a good theatre 

Ga 
“The soup,” finished Ross, 
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“Not unless you dump us there,” Fin- 
ney rapped out. “The idea of your not 
knowing where you're playing! Do you 
know your own name?” 

“Every fool knows his own name,” 
Ross reproached. “Come, Fin!—drop 
the sour-brain act. Cheer “up! Smile! Be 
gay! I’m still with you.’ 

Finney glared, and then brought his 
fist down on a table so violently that 
the nervous leading lady screamed. 
“You wont be with us long,” Finney 
roared, “if you don’t stop fooling. Why 
do you suppose I called this extra re- 
hearsal? Why do you suppose we're 
keyed up, every man and woman of us? 
Are you aware, you here-to-day-and- 
gone-to-morrow piker who is going to 
witness to-night’s performance?” 

a Ross nodded. “Some dead-heads, 
in.” 

“Dead-heads ? Look here, does every- 
thing slide off your back? Aren’t you 
up to any of the news going the rounds 
of this company? Dead-heads! No! 
Willard Cady, the big manager, is com- 
ing to see our show to-night, with a 
Broadway opening for next season in 
his mind. Willard Cady!” 

The company struck awed and appre- 
hensive poses. Ross grinned. 

“What?” exploded Finney. “Doesn’t 
it stir you to know that we are going to 
come under the eye of a big manager? 

. You idiotic bounder! The head of the 
nation himself wouldn’t excite you!” 

“No more than Carrie Nation, or a 
king’s coronation,’ Ross answered 
pleasantly. “Honestly, I never could get 
up any enthusiasm over these ‘Ambi- 
‘tion should be made of sterner stuff,’ 
and ‘My country ’tis of thee’ stunts. If 
a big manager is coming to-night, God 
bless him, If the head of the nation is 
coming to-night, God bless him. If a 
peanut gallery kid is coming to-night, 
God bless him. If all three of them are 
coming, God bless all three of them. 
And now,’—he took his hands from 
his pockets—‘“let’s go on with the re- 
hearsal.” 

“First act!” shouted Finney. “We 
Stay in this theatre until everybody, 
everybody”—a glare for Ross—“can 
say their lines backward, forward, and 
around!” 


Fanette, the pretty little wife of Ross, 
whispered to him in one of the wings. 
“For heaven’s sake, Ross, be more seri- 
ous.’ 

“Nothing in it,” he laughed back, as 
he entered the arena of bared stage—to 
leave as many things undone as a 
player could, yet to do what he did so 
gracefully and well that the rehearsal 
flowed like an inspired song. 

After it was over, Ross and Fanette . 
left the theatre to go to their hotel. 

“Jolly city,” Ross complimented, as 
they passed along the streets, “—wind, 
rosy people, plenty of noise. How would 
you like to see me hold down an indef- 
inite engagement in this city, Marsh- 
mallows ?” 

“I’d rather see you hold down your 
contract with Finney,” mourned Fan- 
ette. “Just think of your chance in ‘Bub- 
bles ;’ a leading part among a lot of 
people who can’t come anywhere near 

ou.” 

“Take the hobble off your imagina- 
tion, honey. I’m only great in one thing 
—and that’s nerve.” 

“Great men are always great in only 
one thing, Ross.” 

“Straight on the head, peaches and 
cream! Here’s our hotel. What shall we 
have for lunch?” 

“Nothing,” gloomed Fanette, “I wish 
I were .dead.” Fanette was inclined 
toward pessimism, and toward this ex- 
préssion of it. 

“Cheer up—you will be some day.” 
Ross hopefully squeezed her arm. 

She laughed, more because she had to 
than because she wanted to; and they 
went into the hotel café, and "joined the 
leading lady and the juvenile of “Bub- 
bles” at luncheon. 

When Ross ordered an_ elaborate 
meal for himself and Fanette, Lois 
Snow shuddered and clasped her nervy- 
ous hands, saying, “How can you 
really eat, thinking of Willard Cady’s 
being in the theatre to-night ?” 

“Couldn’t finish this chicken if life 
depended on it,” muttered Wallace 
Warren, excitedly pushing back his 
plate. 

“It does look tough,” sympathized 
Ross. “Have something else, Wally.” 

The juvenile, who was very young, 
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waved away the invitation and left the 
table, mumbling his seven “sides” as he 
went. 

“He takes his career so earnestly,” 
admired Lois. 

“Give him time; he'll improve,” Ross 
comforted. “Join us in this grape-fruit 
salad, Lois.” 

She shuddered. “Oh, I couldn’t! 
After the performance I may be able to 
nibble something; but now—” She 
stood up, pressing her hands to her 
temples. ‘I’m too nervous!” 

As she swept off, Ross groaned in 
mock despair. “Deliver us from the 
awiul A. T.—artistic temperament, 
otherwise asinine tommyrot. Pass the 
menu card, firefly. I’d take some ice- 
cream—1’m a kid about ice cream—if I 
hadn't eaten crabs. When I’m a star, 
and can afford such stunts, I’m going 
to eat right through one of these hotel 
programs, and see what happens.” 

“When you’re a star!” repeated Fan- 
ette, with bitter emphasis. “If you don’t 
make good to-night, if you don't make 
good with every line, you’ll find your- 
self.an ‘extra.’ ” 

“Well, I shouldn’t mind that.” He 
laughed delightfully. “I haven’t been 
one jor some time, have I, heart’s de- 
light?” 

She brought her hands together im- 
patiently. “Oh, I never saw anybody 
like you, Ross! Can’t you take the 
trouble to make good for one season? 
You have the fattest kind of a part 
now ; if you’ll only play up to it!” 

“Or get down to it, sugar lump. 
Which is it?” 

“Don’t ‘sugar-lump’ me!’’—fiercely. 
*T’m sick of it all. I knew you wouldn’t 
stay a whole season with ‘Bubbles.’ I 
knew you’d be wanting to tear off to 
some other company and play some 
other part. You never learn the value 
of staying where you belong until 
you've wandered where you don’t. At 
first, everything is the best thing that 
‘ever happened—and then, when you’re 
tired of it, you’re crazy to skip off to 
something else. What are you in the 
profession for, anyway?” 

“Because nothing but the profession 
will have me, I guess.” He leaned 
across the table, speaking a trifle more 
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seriously. “If you get next to these “first 
things,’ Fan, you feel their fascina- 
tions: first nights, first speeches, first 
teeth, first kisses—they’re jammed full 
of living! Now, second and third things 
—they’ve lost their nerve; they moon 
about burned bridges, and get shaky 
over the future. Let’s go in for ‘first 
things,’ Fan. Now, and forever, amen.” 

But Fanette, fond of the dark side of 
the road, refitsed to eat her lunch; and, 
after they had reached their own room, 
she let her heart overflow her eyes. 

“T know I’m an idiot,” she sobbed. 
“But you—you'll never do anything 
big, because nothing big appeals to you. 
You don’t love your work. You don’t 
get excited over a big manager. You 
don’t do anything but laugh—daugh— 
‘ ‘h ”? 

Ross took her into his arms. “Rain- 
drop,” he said, “I’ll imitate the solemn- 
est owl in the solemnest tree in the 
darkest woods; 1’l] smash all the furni- 
ture on the stage and send the front of 
the house into convulsions when the big 
manager, God bless him, appears in the 
big box—if it will make you shut off 
the waterworks and cheer up.” 

She looked up at him, And then, quite 
unexpectedly, her face lost its fretful- 
ness, and she pressed her cheek against 
his sleeve. In swift response, he bent 
down. They were wordless—as people 
always are when rare and sudden mo- 
ments come to them, shy moments, that 
must be courted by silence and held by 
sympathy—tender moments, that are 
the most tender part of modern and 
erratic love. 

After a while, Fanette whispered, 
“T’m always knocking you, Ross; but 
it’s because I want to see you where 
you ‘belong, at the top of the ladder.” 

He kissed her, told her to lie down 
and get some sleep, and then went out . 
to have a half hhour’s chat with himself 
in the lobby of the hotel. He knew that 
although Fanette would obediently close 
her eyes, her thoughts would run wake- 
fully along the channels of achievement. 
This bothered him, irritated him like a 
slight, but constant pin-prick. Until the 
advent of Fanette—they had been mar- 
ried only two years—he had ridden 
through life so swiftly, so irresponsibly, 
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that he hadn’t had time to let anything 
bother him; the pleasant scenery, the 
glowing sunshine, the singing wind 
against his face had been enough. And 
now, as he sat in the lobby of the hotel 
and watched jolly people passing to and 
fro, he asked himself why he should 
waste a lot of good enthusiasm over a 
man he had never seen and would, in 
all likelihood, never see again after to- 
night, just because the man happened to 
be a “big” manager? Would the “big” 
manager get up any excitement over 
him—Ross McKinder? Not much! 

Cheerfully smoking away these ques- 
tions, he lounged until it was time to eat 
dinner. 

At the theatre that evening, intense 
nervousness prevailed behind the scenes. 
Dressing room doors were opened and 
slammed. Lois Snow bewailed her high 
tension. Wallace Warren mouthed the 
“sides” he could have said standing on 
his head. Finney rushed about like a 
madman, Fanette declared that she 
couldn’t believe that the Big manager 
was coming, and that if he did come he 
would leave before the second act. 

It took Ross ten gay minutes to make 
up and don his first act costume. After- 
- ward, he strolled across the stage and 
applied a merry eye to the peephole in 
the curtain. Up in the gallery, seats were 
being banged ; the balconies were slowly 
filling; and down the lower aisles came 
the soft swish-swish of silken trains. As 
Ross stood there, the orchestra swung 
into sound; all over the audience eyes 
were lifted curiously toward the upper, 
left-hand box. Ross had time only to 
realize that an alert personality, care- 
lessly dressed, had entered the box, 
when somebody gripped his arm, and he 
turned to Finney, who burst out: 

— “He’s here! We’re going to ring up. 

For the sake of your contract, play big. 
Play big!” 

Ross laughed, and spun across the 
stage to the wing from which he was to 
make his first entrance. The play, a 
rollicking farce, was opened by Ross; 
and to-night, through the first act, he 
played as he had always played: aptly, 
entertainingly, cleverly — hitting the 
bull’s-eye of success more by luck than 
by endeavor. 
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After the first act, he again applied 
an eye to the hole in the curtain, but, 
finding the outlook restricted, went to 
the right-hand wing, from which he 
could command a clear view of the 
audience. Something vague, something 
curious, something like a voice far 
away, had brought him to the wing, and 
made him focus his attention on the 
upper, left-hand box. 

The Big Manager was leaning back 
in his chair. His expression was neutral. 
Ross stared at him for a moment, stared 
half expectantly; and then—it was as 
if the voice far away had died—he 
shrugged, turned back to his dressing 
room, and broke into care-free whistling. 

Lois Snow was excitedly applying a 
second coating of rouge as he passed 
her door, and talking rapidly to her 
maid; Wallace Warren was getting in 
the way of the stage hands, and being 
bawled at by Finney ; other members of 
the company were chattering, bemoan- 
ing, or hoping, according to their per- 
sonalities; Fanette, in the room next to 
Ross, was apprehensively changing her 
costume. As Ross pulled open-his door, 
she came from her dressing room into 
his ; as he took a cigarette case from his 
pocket, she flopped down on a trunk and 
eyed him with impatience approaching 
despair. : 

“Your best scene comes in the next 
act,” she warned. “But you wont play 
any better, or any worse, than if we 
were doing a one-night-stand in Farmer 
City. You'll slip, and slide, and then 
somehow save yourself from falling 
down— But, oh, Ross, think,”—she 
came to her feet with clasped hands— 
“think of what you might do, of what 
you could do!” 

“Honey,” he said sweetly, “you re- 
mind me of a mother always saying 
‘don’t’? to her little boy; only your 
‘don’t,’ is always ‘do!’” 

“Second act,” care the call from out- 
side the door. “Second act!” 

Ross enhanced the arch of his eye- 
brows, ran a stick of rouge across his 
lips, left half of the rouge on Fanette’s 
lips—and went forth from his dressing 
room with the air of an unconscious 
conqueror. ‘ 

Throughout his first scene in the sec- 
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ond act he played easily. In the middle 
of his second scene, quite by chance, his 
eyes strayed to the upper, left-hand box 
—and met the eyes of the Big Manag- 
ger. Again, that something vague, 
Something curious, something like a 
voice far away, stirred in him, And as 
he looked, something gripped Ross, 
“moved him, went beneath the sand—and 
struck rock. Incongruous as it seemed, 
he felt questions hurled at him by the 
alert eyes of the Big Manager. What 
part was he, Ross McKinder, “here-to- 
day-and-gone-to-morrow piker,” play- 
ing in his profession? Was he serving 
it? Was he proving his ability? Was he 
doing as well as he might? Was he let- 
ting the red blood in his veins turn to 
water, or worse than water, to cham- 
_ pagne? Was he taking the product of a 
playwright’s toil, and marring it, slur- 
ring it, mouthing it? Was he sleeping in 
his tent while his comrades fought in 
the open? Back to the first question— 
what part was he, Ross McKinder, play- 
‘ing? 

Under these silent messages, Ross 
‘straightened as a soldier might straight- 
en under his general’s eye. A stir and 
‘tingle pierced him. The voice was no 
longer far away, but like a tumultuous 
‘song filling him with the desire to an- 
swer the questions hurled at him; filling 
‘him with a desire, as nothing had ever 
done before, to account for himself, to 
seem worth while! 

From this moment he went at his part 
in a different manner; he played more 
cautiously, more alertly, less flippantly. 
In response, quick stirrings, intangible 
in themselves yet clearly felt, passed 
“over the house. He knew them to be the 
tippling forerunners of applause. For 
the first time in his career, he worked 
‘for the sounds. Under the spur that had 
‘been put to his purpose, his ability 
leaped forward, stood out clean-cut, 
brilliant, original. But the change in 





him—the change that was creating 
‘amazement among his fellow players 
and sending Fanette into ecstasies—was 
not self-evident until he heard, after one 
of his most humorous speeches, the Big 
Manager laugh. . 

The sound went to his head like wine. 
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For a moment things were hazy with 
him; then he realized the rows after 
rows of crinkled faces, the laughing 
boys in the gallery, the laughing people 
in the balcony, the laughing people in 
the orchestra chairs—above all, the 
laughing man in the left-hand box. 

The call to ambition, which is another 
word for duty, had come to him in the 
sound of the Big Manager’s laughter ; 
and had bid him claim his power in the 
best way he could claim it—by working 
seriously for laughter. 

After the last curtain, before Ross 
had left the stage, Finney, accompanied 
by the Big Manager, appeared in one of 
the wings. It needed no words to tell 
Ross that it was he for whom they were 
looking; it needed no impetus other 
than his own emotions to send him 
toward them, Once there, it needed no 
introduction on Finney’s part to join 
the hand of Ross and the hand of the 
Big Manager. 

“Boy,” said the Big Manager, “you’re 
tiptop. I want to see this show on 
Broadway next season, and I want you 
to head the cast.” 

Eyes like blue flames, face crimson 
from the blood pounding against it, 
Ross gripped the hand of the Big Mana- 
ger. When, a few moments later, he 
turned: to his fellow players, he was 
greeted by an uproar the like of which 
had never before offended his ears, 

Fanette, wide-eyed, breathless, rushed 
at him, crying, “I knew you could do 
it!” The leading lady joyously accused 
him of trying to outshine her. Wallace 
Warren hysterically gripped his shoul- 
der. And Finney went the juvenile one 
better by taking both his hands. 

“Ye gods and little fishes!” Ross 
backed away. “What, in the name of 
glory, is the matter? ad 

“You know as well as we do,” 
umphed Finney. 

Ross grinned. “I’m glad I don’t, if 
this uproar is knowledge. Calm down—- 
for the love of living!” 

He thrust his hands into his pockets 
and laughed at his compatriots—the 
laugh like silver falling upon marble, 
that no audience ever heard without re- 
sponding to. 


tri- 








GOOD-BY, 
MELODRAMA 


By 


CHRISTOPHER STRONG 


WITH CARTOONS 
BY DAN SAYRE 
GROESBECK 


“A. H. WOODS says that melodrama 
ts gone forever . .. Just to prove for all 
time that the American public does not 
want to see ‘Bertha, the Sewing Machine 
Girl,’ ‘Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,’ 
and the rest, Mr. Woods organized four 
companies at the beginning of last season 
and sent them out on the road. They all 
came back and the plays are in the store- 


house.” 
R the item is true. Certainly, it 
is not true in one respect. Mr. 
Woods never in his life sent out four 
companies to prove that the public did 
not want to see them. Napoleon did not 
march to Moscow and lose so many 
thousands of men in the march just to 
prove that he could be defeated in his 
desires. The human being—known and 
pronounced in Boston as the human 
bean—is not organized thus. But any- 
way— 

I hope the item is true. I hope that 
melodrama of the ten-twenty-thirty 
class is gone forever, knocked in the 
head, shoveled up, dumped into the 
bucket and carried out to the ash heap. 

If I were a sentimentalist, I suppose 
my cue would be to lament the passing 
of “good old” melodrama, shed a few 
tears over the memories of my youth, 
and wail over the good old times that 
are gone. They say that the oldest hie- 
roglyphic of ancient Egypt, recently 
translated, bemoans the passing of the 
good old times. Also they say that all 
men are sentimentalists. I am going to 
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turn my back on the hieroglyphic and 
break the epigram about men. I am glad 
the melodrama is gone. I hope it is gone 
where the woodbine twineth, and I hope 
the woodbine twineth only on some far 
distant planet such as Mars. ' 

Of all the crude, slipshod, debasing, 
superficial, ignoble and utterly nonsen- 
sical forms of dramatic non-art the 
melodrama was the worst. Turbulent 
contortions of grammar, large chunks 
of decomposed rhetoric, spasms of emo- 
tion that had nothing to do with what ~ 
had gone before or what was to follow, 
revolvers, hisses, saw mills, heroines in 
black_—always in black with big, 


. round eyes,—painted up heroes, villains 


in riding breeches and black mous- 
tachios, country girls suddenly found in 
opium dens—it is idle to recount now 
the awful messes which melodrama 
used to put forth. 

Melodrama began nowhere and end- 
ed nowhere. Its beginnings were al- 
ways silly and its endings always futile. 

Melodrama was supposed to depict 
the triumph of virtue over vice. But its 
virtue was always virtue of the mouth 
—high-sounding, artificial rodomon- 
tade; its vice was always the vice of rid- 
ing breeches and patent-leather boots, 
intent upon “getting the girl.” Neither 
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its virtue nor its vice ever touched the 
teal virtues and vices of this everyday 
world; and hence melodrama conveyed 
no more meaning to its hearers than a 
Chinese band or a Hottentot incanta- 
tion. 

I have heard a drunken wife-beater, 
sitting in the gallery, roar his lungs out 
in applause when the hero says: “I will 
protect my wife against the world’s con- 
tumely until my very body lies prone in 
death upon this verdant pur-rairie.” 
Then he would go 
home, throw a hook- 
er of gin into his 
carcass, and proceed 
to beat his own 
wife’s head off with 
a chair. If he had 
seen a drama in 
which hewas the vil- 
lain for having beat- 
en his wife, he might 
have gone home 
sober and _ kissed 
her. But no. He 
couldn’t be the vil- 
lain: he didn’t wear 
a white ascot tie, a 
derby hat and a pair 
of riding breeches. 

Melodrama __per- 
verted its hearers— 
generally simple- 
minded folk—with 
false vices and false 
virtues, instead of 
revealing the actual 
vices and virtues of 
everyday life. 

For instance, it 
taught its devotees that this is a world 
in which everybody is trying to “get 
the girl.” Once aboard the lugger, and 
the gal is mine. Some of these girl-get- 
ters were actuated by sinister motives; 
some by heroic. But they were all tem- 
pestuously engaged in getting her. 

In real life, of course, it is the other 
way around. In real life even the vil- 
lains are not trying to get the girl. They 
are trying to get away from the girl. 
With able-bodied women outnumbering 
able-bodied men about three to one, it is 
really the terror of a man’s life that he 
has to go near the female of the species 
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at all. Far from endeavoring to entice 
her into the gas-house on the river-front 
and shoot her through a_ trap-door 
into a row boat, he is really hoping she 
will become.a school teacher and move 
out West. 

I have gazed upon some four score of 
these melodrama girls, and I have yet to 
see one that any man of the cast, in real 
life, would walk across the street to save 
from a villain in whose-clutches she hap- 
pened to be at the time. They would all 
say she was darned 
lucky to get any kind 
of a man.at all. But 
on the stage, corpses 
are thrown around 
like. chicken-feed to 
convey the prepos- 
terous idea that 
gangs of men are 
bent upon obtaining 
possession of her. 

In melodrama, to 
avenge her, a vast 
deal of butchering 
and manacling has to 
be done. In real life, 
if she wanted to get 
hunk with the vil- 
lain, she would 
probably sue him 
for either breach of 
promise or alimony. 

Melodrama went 
on the general prin- 
ciple of taking what 
was diametrically 
opposed to actual 
life and playing that 
falsity up with all 
the feverish activity of a lunatic asylum. 

For instance, just how many men do 
you suppose have been done away with 
in the United States by being chucked 
under a rotary saw? I doubt if that 
method has been used since the days 
of the Inquisition. It is a dreadfully 
awkward method for putting them out 
of the way. It is mussy and requires a 
lot of details, such as gags and ropes— 
and then it never works. Somebody al- 
ways stops the saw. 

Yet nine out of ten melodramas will 
have the hero getting his cuticle nicked 
by rotary saws. Or else he will be thrown 
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out of a balloon, or off the roof of a 
skyscraper—a near-death in lurid form. 
In real life, these are not the ills 
which cut down the crop of heroes. 
Heroes generally die of nervous ex- 
haustion brought on by trying to make 
money enough to pay the heroines’ bills. 
In melodrama the New England 
farmer boy says he does. not 
care if the heroine 
has “gone wrong.” 
Let the dead past 
sleep. He wiil mar- 
ry her in spite of 
her “shame.” Read- 
er, does this sound 
to you like the av- 
erage New England 
farmer boy? The 
No’s have it. A 
Western cowboy 
might utter stich 
sentiments and get 
a modicum of cre 
dulity. But a New 
England farmer, 
never.. He would be 
more apt to swipe 
the heroine’s gold 
necklace and beat it 
to New York. 
Then there is the 
old farmer who puts 
his arm around the 
girl’s shoulders and 
says, “She can have 
a home with us.” 
The average patron 
of the melodrama 
was apt to misinter- 
pret this, because 
the old farmer gen- 
erally stopped at 
that. Contmuing his real speech, it 
would have run something like this: 
“as long as she does the work of two 
hired hands and a kitchen drudge, and 
I don’t have to pay her a cent, she can 
have a home with us; as long as she 
gets up at four o’clock in the morning, 
helps milk the cows, separates the 
cream, gets breakfast ready, cleans up 
the house, makes the beds, scrubs the 
floors, weeds the garden, washes the 
family wash, et cetera, et cetera, and 
doesn’t ask for any wages, she can have 
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a home with us.” But the stern realities 
never had a place in melodrama. 

While melodrama held its sway there 
must have been a considerable body of 
the public that thought the only possi- 
ble way for a man to be a villain was 
for him to put on those riding breeches 
and raise a stove polish mustache. 
There must have been ingenuous men 
who let. their bank- 
er skin them on a 
mortgage; who let 
their grocer short- 
change and _short- 
weight them; who 
bought’ stock for 
ten cents a share im 
four - million - dollar 
oil wells; who lent 
their automobiles to 
their neighbor— 
who, in short, laid 
themselves open to 
all sorts of villain- 
ies, and yet never 
could believe the 
perpetrators were 
actually villains, be- 
cause they none of 
them wore those 
breeches; most of 
them were sandy- 
haired or had white 
lace curtains on 
their chins and 
never, never seemed 
to be all agog about . 
getting the girl. 

I claim it is down- 
Tight perversion for 
any sort of drama to 
keep a man from 
recognizing a vil- 
lain face to face. Melodrama was al 
ways doing that. 

Whenever, by a miracle, a melo- 
drama happened to have a bit of bare- 
faced truth in it, that bit was roundly 
hissed. 

I remember a case down in Okla- 
homa. The hero was being urged to 
give the heroine another trial. By all 
the laws of melodrama he should have 
thrown open his arms and welcomed 
her to his semi-naked bosom. (A hero 
always has his shirt sleeves rolled up 
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over his elbows and his bosom half- 
bared.) He should have said, “Come, 
dyahest of wim-hern, let by-hi-gones 
be by-hi-gones. I shall forget the wrong 
you done mi.” But he said no such 
thing on this occasion. He said: 

“No! Shuh has deceived mi once; 
shuh might deceive mi agayn!” 

Everybody hissed that—everybody, 
that is, except one lorn son of the prai- 
tie who sat in nigger heaven. He gazed 
as if fascinated at that hero, and from 
the bottom consciousness of a man who 
has “bin thar” he moaned aloud: “Aint 
it the Gawd’s truth!” 

But the “Gawd’s truth” seldom found 
its way into melodrama. And I like to 
think that possibly this is the reason 
for melodrama’s decline. It gives me 
more faith than ever in the common 
brains of the public; for I am one of 
the stout few who still believe that the 
public, en masse, has actually got 
brains. 

I suppose the “movies” really did the 


work. For the same amount of money 
a man could get a good classic, such as 
“Romeo and Juliet,” a good farce, a 
good slice of travel in an interesting 
foreign land, a good picture of some 
notable event in the world of actual 
happenings. Who wouldn’t prefer a 
sane entertainment such as that, to the 
miserable guff of the ordinary squash- 
head melodrama? 

Some back-handed argifyer is going 
to ask: “Well, if melodrama was so 
gosh-awful bad, why did the people 
flock to it?” Part of the answer is, that 
people have to flock to something; man 
is by nature a flocker. Some more of 
the answer is, that more of mankind is 
enabled to flock at ten, twenty, thirty 
and fifty than at a higher price. 

Possessed of the thirty cents and the 
desire to flock, a man in the old days 
naturally drifted into the vice of at- 
tending melodramas. The tyrant who 
produced these shows and forced them 
upon the people had no idea but that 
he was an all-around benefactor. The 
paranoiac who wrote the plays did so 
because he didn’t know Art from 
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Hank; he did know that people like ac- 
tion, so he gave them more action (and 
of the same sort) than you would find 
in an asylum full of delirium tremens 
fiends and St. Vitus’ dance artists. But 
they were tyrants just the same, even 
when they knew it not. 

Now Mr. Kipling says—but it may 
not be true: 


Men are not moved to higher things 
By wit or common sense, 
But, cursed by Priests and kicked by 


ings, 
Use them in self-defense. 


Use the higher things, that is, in self- 
defense; not the Priests and Kings. The 
expression is slightly kippled, but that’s 
what he meant. 

According to this theory, these Coal 
Barons of the Melodrama pressed their 
vile and nauseating mixture of riding 
breeches and old saw mills upon the 
public until the industry became an ab- 
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solute curse in the land. The public 
mind automatically—see poem—began 
to revolt. It took up a higher thing and 
used it in self-defense. It invented the 
moving-picture show, as a triumphant 
declaration that it would be enslaved no 
longer; and so we have moved on 
and up. 

I certainly hope the day of the melo- 
drama is over. The higher class melo- 
drama which pleased our fathers—the 
rickety “Virginius” and the asinine “In- 
gomar”—is certainly gone. Somebedy 
in New York a couple of years ago dug 
out “Virginius,” applied a galvanic bat- 
tery to the bare feet of that old mum- 
my and got it to walk across the stage 
once more, But all it did was to emit 2 
faint, nauseating, mephitic odor, totter 
into the wings, and lay itself down in its 
coffin for good and all. 

If the ruck and truck of melodrama 
is compelled to follow suit, how much 
sweeter the world! 

And think of the bad playwrights and 
bad actors who will have to reform! 
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A short story of an actor of 
the old school and his daughters 


— By 
W. CAREY WONDERLEY 





: HE great, gaudy curtain de- 
scended quickly and the lights 
in the body of the house went 


up, throwing into bold relief the im- 
mense mid-week audience which filled 
the theatre. - 

Charles Martel was playing Hamlet; 


he had played the part each season for ’ 


five weeks for the last five and twenty 
years now, at this, his own house, the 
Atheneum. About town, he and his 
stock company were looked upon as a 
sort of public institution, very much 
the same as was the Common, or the 
gilded dome of the State House. 

Now, as the curtain fell on the last 
act, Martel advanced briskly to the cen- 
ter of the stage, ready to take the call 
when the applause would compel the 
curtain to be lifted again. Always after 
the third call it was his habit to make 
a short speech, carefully written and 
tehearsed even before Theodora was 
born, and never diverged a word from 
since that time. 

Only, this afternoon, there was no 
applause. The electrician raised the 
curtain, nevertheless, for he had been 
doing it for so long that it had become 
almost second nature with him. But 
when Martel looked out across the foot- 
lights, fle saw only the backs of the 
rapidly departing audience. And he 


turned and left the stage without a 
word, 

In the wings, Julia and Helen were 
waiting for him, and young Herbert 
French placed a chair, carefully out of 
the draughts. Martel nodded his thanks 
rather absently, and sat down, while a 
brief silence fell upon the little party. 

Then Helen said, in an apologetic 
voice, stooping to cover his knees with 
his shabby dressing gown: 

“Never mind, dear. The curtain was 
quite late to-day, you know.” 

Martel looked a little wistfully at his 
handsome daughter, still in the costume 
she had worn as Queen Gertrude. 

“Do you really think that is it?” he 
asked. 

“Why, surely, Father!” cried Julia, 
and at a glance from Helen, French 
nodded his ready assent. “Now, you 
mustn’t fret—you’ll not be able to play 
to-night if you do, and the Governor 
and his party are coming to-night—had 
you forgotten?” 

“No.” But he was only half con- 
vinced, and the Governor’s party didn’t 
especially interest him. “The audience 
did it Monday, too,” he persistd, after 
a brief silence, “and we weren’t late 
on Monday. Don’t you remember ?— 
the house walked out then without a 
hand-clap.” 
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Helen threw her arm affectionately 
across his shoulder. Behind his back 
she spoke in a whisper to Julia, and her 
sister shrugged, raising her eyes to the 
ceiling. 

“Father,” said she, “it is a little late 
in the day to remind you of how firmly 
and warmly you are enshrined in the 
hearts of the play-goers here. Attrac- 
tions may come, and stars may go, but 
Charles Martel reigns victoriously for- 
ever,” she added archly. “Oh, I do be- 
lieve you just want us to tell you some- 
thing nice about your Hamlet! Father 
is just a little prouder of his Prince of 
Denmark than of any of the others, you 
see, Herbert.” 

“T can well appreciate that, after sit- 
ting through his remarkable perform- 
ance of the character,” said French, 
with a certain significance. 

Martel rose and crossed the stage, 
retracing his steps and returning to the 
others without a word. But his white, 
leonine head was bowed. He was a 
tall, handsome man, who, at fifty-six, 
retained the figure of an athlete. That 
he was of the old school was proven 
mostly by the facts that he walked with 
the stride of a Roman gladiator, and 
spoke in the stentorian tone of the day 
when Victorien Sardou was hailed as 
master playwright of the world. 

His two handsome daughters and 
young Herbert French watched him 
closely as he crossed the _ stage, 
head bent, steps slow but stately, 
and his curly brown wig all awry 
on his own white hair. Once Julia 
looked at Helen and Helen looked back 
at her sister, and then the two women 
glanced at French, but none of them 
spoke 2 word. 

“T have sometimes thought,” Martel 
said suddenly, turning sharply around, 
“that I have lived too long. I think I 
could stand anything better than my 
_ public’s indifference. For I have served 
the public long and well, and I love it. 
But—if not that, then why—why?” 

Julia twined an arm through his and 
laughed up in his fine, worried face. 

“You conceited old dear! As if you 
didn’t well know that the house is sold 
out entirely for the rest of the week,” 
she chided. 
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“True, Julia. But I cannot play if 
they are. going to walk out this way,” 
Martel declared. “If I thought they 
were getting tired of me—!”” 

“Now, Father!” murmured Helen 
reproachfully. 

“That’s ridiculous, sir,” spoke up 
French. “When my friends in New 
York heard I was coming here to play 
juveniles with Charles Martel—well, 
if you’d been in a hundred miles of 
them and your ears didn’t burn nearly 
off—! You can’t guess, sir, with what 
esteem you are held by the profession!” 

“And as if anyone could ever grow 
tired of you, dearest!” cried Julia. 

Martel shook his head slowly, and 
drew his dressing gown up and around 
his shoulders, as if he were cold. 

“T don’t know,” he said, half to him- 
self ; “I’m sure I don’t know.” 

Then Theodora burst in upon them, 
humming the great duet from Bohéme, 
and dressed in a remarkably smart 
black and white walking suit. 

“At last Migonnette has given me 
lines, lines! And all who run may 
read. Did you ever see such a skirt, 
Jule? For the first time in my sweet 
young life I can gaze back unashamed 
at my own reflection. What’s 
wrong? Has the treasurer departed 
with the week’s receipts?” 

Martel approached his youngest 
daughter with a gleam of hope in his 
stern blue eyes. She had played 
Ophelia to his Hamlet when she was 
sixteen, and he was fond of predicting 
a brilliant stage career for her. Born 
to the theatre, as were her sisters, Theo- 
dora, at twenty, really showed unmis- 
takable signs of genius, but she was a 
modern to her pretty finger-tips and de- 
tested the classics as she did the extra 
holiday matinées. 

“Really, is there anything wrong, 
daddy?” she cried, looking from one to 
another. “Quick!—out with it! Bless 
your hearts, I’m going to tea at the 
Van Ruypen’s of Mount Street!” 

“Theodora,” said her father, “the au- 
dience this afternoon went out in com- 
plete silence—before I had made my 
speech.” 

“Oh!” She was serious at once, and 
her lovely blue eyes, so like Martel’s, 
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softened and filled with tears. “I am 
so sorry, dear,” she said. 

“The worst of it is I can’t account 
for it at all, Theodora,” he added, with 
a harsh, gulping sound. 

The girl glanced quickly toward her 
sisters, and Julia returried her a cold, 
stony stare. Helen said something to 
Herbert French in an undertone. Then 
Theodora understood, and her head 
went up proudly. 

“Father,” she said, “I—I think it’s— 
pretty plain what’s wrong here at the 
Atheneum.” 

“You do, my child?” 

“Yes.” 

Helen looked up to say: 

“You’d better run along, Theo. 
Madge Van Ruypen will be furious if 
you don’t show up, and it’s way after 
five now.” 

“But no!” insisted Martel. “No, 
Helen, let her speak. Theodora, tell me 
what you mean, Daughter.” 

For the briefest moment the girl 
hesitated, and Julia, seeing, caught her 
glance and half smiled, half sneered in 
her face. It set every nerve in Theo- 
dora’s body to tingling, and she started 
as if struck by a lash. 

“Tt’s just this, Father,” said she then. 
“The people have grown tired of your 
repertory. I have noticed it for some 
time now. Perhaps you haven’t, for 
applause is so usual for you, dear. But 
Helen—” 

“T’ve noticed nothing,” said Helen, 
quickly. 

“Ah!” This time Theodora smiled. 
“Well, it is true, nevertheless. You 
have fed them on the classics until they 
are sick and tired of the medicine—it 
has lost all its virtue. I—I have been 
thinking this over for a long time, 
Father, and I had intended speaking to 
you about it before this. The girls 
know it is true, too. I tell you, our 
clientele is bored to death with Hamlet, 
Othello, Anthony, Ingomar, Richelieu, 
Richard—” She told them off on her fin- 
gers. “Already we have lost their ap- 
plause ; next we shall lose their patron- 
age.” 

There was a short, significant silence, 
out’ of which Charles Martel’s voice 
boomed like a deep-toned bell. 
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“Theodora!” he cried, aghast. 

“What heresy!” muttered French. 

“I think she must be quite mad my- 
self,” said Julia. 

“No,” said Theodora, with a strange- 
ly crooked little smile, “no, I am only 
honest. Our father is risking his posi- 
tion and fortune by persisting in using 
these same old pieces over and over 
again each season, several times in a 
season. The people have got away from 
Shakespeare, excepting when it is done 
by world-famous stars.” 

“Then more shame to the people!” 
flared Helen. 

Martel silenced her with a look. 

“Shakespeare never wrote ‘pieces,’ 
my daughter,” said he. “You 
can hardly be serious, Theodora. No 
one has noticed this but you, and 
you—” 

“Yes, I know. I never cared for the 
classical stuff,” the girl returned stead- 
ily. 

“I didn’t mean—” he began. 

“Of course you didn’t, dear!” And 
she extended both her hands. 

“You must be mistaken,” said Martel 
gently. “It can’t be that—it can’t. I 
am sure you are wrong.” 

Again Theodora glanced at her sis- 
ters as if asking aid and support from 
them, and again they returned her 
glances of appeal with studied inso- 
lence. 

“All right,” she said, at last, moving 
away. “I am wrong. I will be home 
to dinner, you know, Father,” she add- 
ed, over her shoulder. 

Martel called her back. 

“Don’t go like that, Theodora,” he 
said. “Do you really believe what you 
have just told us?” . 

“I do, indeed,” the girl answered 
slowly. “You have lost their applause ; 
next you will lose their patronage.” 

“Nonsense! The house is always 
crowded !” laughed Julia. 

“Yes, it is now; but it will not be 
always unless a change is made, and 
made quickly,” flashed Theodora. “I 
tell you, I have seen it coming for a 
long time. They are sick to death of 
the same old plays, year in and year 
out. It used to be second nature with 
people to come here once a week to see 
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Charles Martel. But these people’s chil- 
dren have grown up now and they are 
coming to the theatre, and they don’t 
want the old repertory. They feel that 
the old plays are out of tune with the 
modern spirit. They wish plays closer 
to their own lives arid sympathies.” 

He was silent a little; then he asked 
wistfully : 

“Do you mean I am not strong 
enough to hold my audiences with any 
sort of play?” 

“No living actor can do that, Fa- 
ther,” Theodora said. “Hamlet, Ingo- 
mar, Romeo—well—” 

“Yes?” he challenged. 

“Some one else should be doing these 
parts then if, indeed, you insist upon 
keeping them in stock.” 

“Why, Theodora?” 

“T hate to say it, Father, but surely 
it had better come from my lips than a 
stranger’s,” she cried. “You see, Ham- 
let was a boy, and Romeo a lovelorn 
youth. You—” 

He clapped his palms softly together. 

“Yes, I,” he repeated. “I am too old. 
You mean that. Why didn’t you say 


that from the first, honestly?” 

“Tt is the first time I ever heard that 
art knew age,” murmured Julia, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“Don’t!” Then Martel turned again 


to his youngest daughter. “So I am 
too old? After all, it isn’t the plays 
but myself. Thank God, at least, for 
the knowledge that an audience never 
walked out in silence on Shakespeare’s 
‘Hamlet.’ ” 

“There are others you can do—do 
better than almost any living actor,” 
breathed Theodora. 

“Which others?” 

“Why, Lear, for one.” 

“King Lear.’ . . Ah!” 

“Yes. It is the very best thing you 
have ever done,” she cried quickly, put- 
ting out one hand to him.. “Only, can’t 
you understand the modern idea, dear? 
Even that, a masterpiece, they don’t 
want year in and year out, six times a 
season. This is purely a _ business 
proposition, isn’t it, the Atheneum and 
the Charles Martel stock company ?” 

“It is not!” said Martel, with fear- 
ful calmness. 
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She was his daughter and she threw 
back her head, very much as he did 
his white crop of hair, and she asked: 

“No? You are running your theatre 
then for—Art, I take it?” 

“Why not?” said Martel. “It seems 
that my art is all I have left in the 
world,” he told her sadly. 

Julia went over and rested her cool 
cheek against his hot, flushed face. Said 
Helen: 

“You shall not talk_so to our father, 
Theodora, It—it is outrageous. Re- 
member he is our father, too.” 

With a dangerous quiet the girl 
turned to pick up her gloves. She was 
white to the lips and her blue eyes 
gleamed black with. anger. 

“Very well,” said she. “I have mere- 
ly spoken the truth and what you two 
know is the truth.” She pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at her sisters. ““We- must 
get away from the old stuff and give 
them the modern plays if we want to 
a our heads above water. That is 
a ag 

Martel held up his large, fine hand, 
and there was silence. 

“Theodora,”: said he then, “never let 
me hear you say such things again as 
long as you remain under the Athe- 
neum’s roof. I cannot keep you from 
thinking them, but I can compel you to 
hold your silence. And if you do not 
wish to play the ‘old stuff’ longer, why, 
very well.” 

“Do you mean that, Dad?” she asked, 
and there was a tremulous note to her 
voice. 

“I mean what I say always, Theo- 
dora.” 

She tossed her head, striving her 
hardest to keep back the tears. 

“Well, if you really—” 

“There is no ‘if’ attached to this, 
Theodora; and of course I am in ear-~ 
nest,” he cut her short with. 

“All right, sir. I tender my resigna- 
tion from the Charles Martel Com- 
pany,” said she. 

“Good! Charles Martel accepts your 
resignation,” he answered briskly. 
“Come, my dears—Helen!—Julia! 
We'll call a rehearsal at once, please. 
You, Julia, shall play Ophelia to-night 
before the Governor!” 
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II 


After the performance Saturday 
evening, Charles Martel went home and 
to bed. A doctor, called in from the 
neighborhood, pronounced it a general 
nervous breakdown, and cautioned the 
actor that he must not think of work 
again for a month. 

“But that is folly,” said Martel to 
his daughters. “The Atheneum hasn’t 
been closed for twenty years. I can- 
not disappoint my audiences. ‘ 
You will play Juliet now that Theo- 
dora is no longer with us, Helen.” 

The two sisters exchanged glances, 
and Julia said: 

“Listen, Father. I was talking to 
Doctor Hamil privately and—and you 
‘simply must rest up for a while. He 
suggested change of scene. Now, 
Father! He—he didn’t tell you quite 
all. It would be madness for you to 
play again for a month.” 

“And Herbert French has acted 
Romeo lots of times, dear, so don’t 
worry about that,” cried Helen. 

There came a gleam of fear in Mar- 
tel’s blue eyes. He clutched at his old- 
est daughter’s hand. 

“Did Hamil say the trouble was with 
my—brain?” he asked, in almost a 
whisper. 

“Well—something like ‘that. He told 
us you had worked too hard and too 
long,” Julia replied. ‘Don’t fret, dear. 
Helen, tell him he mustn’t! If you’d 
rather we sent for Theodora—” 

“Never mind her,’ said Martel, a 
trifle wearily. 

“She’s gone on the road, in one of 
Kline’s plays,” murmured Julia, watch- 
ing their father narrowly. 

“Kline is so loud and so modern and 
American!” sighed Helen. “Poor 
Theo wont find the road a bed of roses, 
will she, dearest?” 

“T never go on the road and I know 
nothing of your Kline,” said he. “Sup- 
pose French does play Romeo this 
week! I'll rest up if Hamil insists, al- 
though it is all sheer foolishness—a 
man just in his prime! Because I 
turned faint, a sort of swimming in the 
head, it was—that’s all. . . . French 
has no brains but he is handsome. He'll 
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do - guess—for a week. Send him to 
me ” 

Up in New York state, weathering 
the one night stands for the first. time 
in her career, Theodora read in a home 
newspaper of Martel’s illness and wired 
to Madge Van Ruypen for details. The 
letter which came in answer to her tele- 
gram devoted six pages to a minute de- 
scription of Herbert French as Romeo 
—how he looked, what he wore, how 
magnificent he was, and a brief para- 
graph at the end of the sheet told her 
that Charles Martel had gone to his cot- 
tage at Revere Beach for a week or 
two; he was suffering from overwork. 

It all made Theodora smile a little bit- 
terly to herself. Madge’s letter, as well 
as the home papers, devoted space only 
to Herbert French’s Romeo—surely 
they were making of Martel’s absence 
from the Atheneum a Roman holiday! 

Their audiences appreciated the ef- 
forts of the “Martel girls” to keep the 
Atheneum open during their father’s 
illness. The first night of “Romeo and 
Juliet” the applause grew to such tre- 
mendous volume at the fall of the final 
curtain that Helen was moved to come 
before the footlights and make a little 
speech of thanks. She looked very 
lovely in Juliet’s white robes, and the 
house cheered her bravely. Looking 
back in after years, that night must 
have been very sweet to Helen Martel. 

Julia, who was out of the cast, since 
she disdained to play a minor rdéle, had 
stood in the wings and watched her sis- 
ter closely during the entire perform- 
ance. When the balcony scene was be- 
ing played, with French a handsome 
Romeo to Helen’s Juliet, she asked her- 
self a dozen times what irony of Fate’s 
it was that had made her refuse all 
along to learn the part; her father had 
wished her to study Juliet with him. 

As they drove home that night, 
Helen said: 

“T think we had better keep ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ on for a short run. The 
house is completely sold out for the 
balance of the week. I had Herbert 
wire to Father about our success—it 
will please him. And it will set his 
mind at rest if he knows we will keep 
the same bill on for another week.” 





“Only we’re not going to do anything 
of the kind,” returned Julia, with a 
short laugh. “Next week we shall do 
‘A Doll’s House’—rehearsals will start 
to-morrow morning at ten. Didn’t you 
read the bulletin ?” 

Helen merely looked at her in won- 
derment. 

“Jule!” she cried, at last. “Father 
would never tolerate Ibsen in the 
Atheneum!” She spoke in a whisper 
and glanced nervously over her shoul- 
der from time to time. “Ibsen, Shaw, 
Sudermann—He would be furious, 
Jule!” 

“It’s a little late for his fury now,” 
Julia said calmly. “The paper will be 
out in the morning. Besides, he’s at 
Revere.” 

After a moment’s silence, Helen said: 

“T suppose you will do Nora?” 

Julia laughed a low, mocking laugh. 
Somehow or other she couldn’t get out 
of her mind the picture of Helen and 
French in the balcony scene. She had 
never thought Helen was lovely before 
to-night. Theodora was considered the 
beauty of the family. 

“Yes, I am going to do Nora, all 
right,” she said, and laughed again ; this 
time, it was half a sneer. “Did you 
think you were to have everything your 
own way? There is no star in the Mar- 
tel company but Martel himself, and 
he is out of the cast just now. Oh, yes, I 
will play Nora, my dear.” 

Then the little electric brougham 
stopped at the door of the Martel resi- 
dence, and the Martel girls got out and 
hurried into the house. 

At the foot of the stairs, Julia turned 
and spoke. 

“Nell, we might as well understand 
each other first as last. Suppose we 
come to some sort of an agreement? 
We've got to pull together, you know. 
Father wont be always at Revere.” 

Helen drew her furs more closely 
around her slender body, and passed 
her on the stairs, continuing up the 

second flight. 
~  “Y’m afraid I don’t quite grasp your 
meaning, Jule,” she said, over her 
shoulder. “Good-night.” 

“Wait!” commanded Julia. “It is 
this: You will have your week—se- 
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lecting your own play—and then I will 
have mine, and so on—understand 
now? . This week you are starring as 
Juliet; next week comes my turn with 
Nora. After that you may do whatever 
you like for a week. I shall do Magda 
after ‘A Doll’s House.’ . Well, 
what do you say?” 

Helen was silent for the briefest mo- 
ment, but her eyes were bright with 
greed. Hanging over the stair rail she 
gazed thoughtfully down on her sister, 
and her pose, which was that of the 
balcony scene, seemed to infuriate Julia 
Martel. 

“I suppose you will repeat Juliet ‘by 
request’ for your second week?” she 
threw at her sarcastically. 

“Why not?” asked Helen, all naiveté. 

Julia pressed the electric bell at her 
side, summoning the man-servant to 
lock up the house for the night. 

“You'll be the talk of the town next, 
the way you're setting yourself for 
Herbert French,” she laughed, and 
there was a malicious note to her low 
mezzo voice. . . . “Put on the chain, 
Michael. Good-night.” She nodded 
slightly to the butler, and followed her 
sister up the stairs. 

The next morning the Martel com- 
pany began rehearsing “A  Doll’s 
House.” Such a thing as an Ibsen 
drama had never been played in the 
Atheneum before in all its history, and 
the press made capital out of it, one of 
the youngsters, which had once dubbed 
that theatre “The Hall of the An- 
cients,” scare-lining the news in the 
most approved yellow fashion. 

It was a copy of this journal which 
found its way to both Charles Martel at 
his seashore cottage and to Theodora, 
homesick and miserable, in an Albany 
hotel. Mrs. Van Ruypen had sent the 
papers, deeming it her duty to let the 
rest of the family know just what Jule 
and Nell were up to. 

Theodora flung herself flat on her 
stomach on the bed and cried. 

“It’s all Julia’s doing, of course,” she 
told herself. “And Jule’s got the right 
idea at that—the old Atheneum needs 
a bit of red blood let in its backbone— 
needs it bad! But it will break Dad’s 
heart. Poor Dad hates just everybody 
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and everything but the Martels and 
Shakespeare!” 

Then she sobbed so loudly and so 
wildly that the leading man, next door 
to her, knuckled sharply on the wall. 

“Sick?” he cailed. 

“Yes—soul sick,” said Theodora. 
“Father’s away, and Julia’s going to do 
‘A Doll’s House’ at the Atheneum, and 
I’m not there to play Nora.” 

Then the leading man, who happened 
to be young and impressionable, came 
out of his room and rattled the knob 
of her door. 

“Come on and take a walk,” he 
called. “We'll go up as far as the State 
House—there’s a park and a breeze. 
Come along, do! Besides, I’ve something 
to tell you.” 

“Oh, go way,” said Theodora ungra- 
ciously. “That wretched old State 
House will-only make me homesick. 
And try to remember that I was born in 
a theatre and have listened to every- 
thing a leading man ever told an im- 
génue hundreds of times before. Go 
way, please.” 

He spoke with exasperating cheer- 
fulness : 

“Sure! All right, Miss Martel,” 
said he. 

Then Theodora sat upon the side of 
the bed, and asked: 

“What is it you wish to tell me, Eric 
Cray?” 

“Tt’s a secret, sacred to my parents 
and press-agent: I was born in New 
Jersey, and went to London, where I 
got my name and accent, on a cattle- 
ship.” 

“I wish you’d go way and let me be 
miserable in comfort,” cried Theodora. 
- “And it was clever of you not to pro- 
pose to me now—I feel so terribly 
wretched I might have accepted you, 
you know.” 

“Eh? .. . D youmeanit? .. 
. . Good by!” And Theodora heard 
him move down the corridor to his own 
room and close and bolt his door. _ 

For the first time that day she 
laughed. 

“I'd be afraid to go walking in State 
House Park with E. C. because of the 
squirrels,” she said. Then, she repeated 
it, slowly. “I'll tell him that to-night. 


It’s frightfully clever and I’m sure I 
didn’t read it anywhere.” 

Almost at that very minute, Charles 
Martel, in his cottage at Revere Beach, 
was trying to get his city residence by 
long distance telephone. In one hand he 
held a copy of the journal which Madge 
Van Ruypen had sent out-to him and to 
Theodora, and he had worked himself 
into a fine rage, although it was anger 
more toward the paper than toward his 
daughters, since he could scarcely bring 
himself to believe the report. 

After long and repeated efforts the 
Martel home in Commonwealth Av- 
enue was reached, and Michael’s voice, 
low and apologetic, answered his. 

“Is Miss Julia there?” demanded 
Martel. 

“No, sir.” 

“Miss Helen, then!” 

“Miss Helen is out, sir,” returned 
the man servant humbly. 

“Michael,” cried Charles Martel, 
“what is to be the next bill at the 
Atheneum? Answer me!” 

Michael trembled where he stood. 

“Oh, Mr. Martel, sir, the piece is 
calied ‘A Doll’s House,’ and everything 
is all upset and wrong, sir. Three re- 
porters to-day, asking for you—for your 
views on Ibsen, sir. And when two of 
‘em met in the hallway, they shook 
hands and laughed and said the animals 
were coming out of the Ark at last— 
whatever that means, sir. . Beg- 
ging your pardon, sir, for a-mentioning 
of it, but this ‘Doll’s House’ must be a 
scan’lous play, for all the city’s talking 
about it coming to the Atheneum! 

oop MRE ee 6 ES 
Mr. Martel, sir! Long dis- 
tance—1” 

But Charles Martel had hung up the 
receiver. Moving away to the window, 
which looked out upon a dreary stretch 
of icy water and deserted beach, the 
man covered his face with his hands 
and sobbed aloud. 

“It has come to thie! . . . The 
Atheneum was like a fourth daughter 
to me, too. . . . Dishonored. . . 

. Harris?’ He wheeled about, call- 
ing sharply to his valet. “Harris, we 
catch the first train back to the city to- 
night! Understand!” 








III 


When Michael opened the door of 
his town house for him, Charles Martel, 
coming into the quiet hall, felt as if 
he was on alien soil. There were 
voices and laughter in the drawing- 
room, however, and he remembered that 
_the day was Thursday and that his 

daughters received on Thursday after- 
noons, yet coming in upon this gaiety 
made him feel miserably lonesome, and 
he passed hurriedly up the staircase to 
his own rooms. Always before, on his 
arrival home, be there at the house who 
may, a slim, girlish figure had run out 
from between the curtains of the draw- 
ing-room, and kissed and hugged and 
petted him in a way which he had come 
to expect and which was very pleasant. 
He missed Theodora sorely then. 

Turning to Harris, he said: 

“T wish to speak to my daughters 
just as soon as their guests have gone.” 

Then he sat down at the window 
which ‘overlooked the broad sweep of 
the famous avenue and waited. 

For the first time, there in the half 
light and alone, it came to Charles Mar- 
tel that perhaps he was losing his hold 
on the public. It seemed incredible 
that he could have gone away, left the 
reins of the management in another’s 
hand, and yet the Atheneum had kept 
open and attracted patronage. He was 
a man of many little personal vanities, 
and it is likely that his heart had gone 
out to his theatre and his work in a 
way which was quite unknown to his 
children. For Martel was used to be 
stern with his daughters, and he liked 
to believe that he ruled as wholly in 
his own household as any old-world 
sovereign. In his category the word 
“Obey” stood foremost. Until now he 
had firmly believed it to be the most 
respected. Yet the very moment his 
back was turned, his two daughters 
who knew how to obey had failed him 
—fooled him! 

It was quite dark when some one 
knocked on his door. He had sat there 
at the window without moving to 
switch on the electrics, and now he felt 
cold and stiff—his head ached a little 


too. 
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“Who is there?” he asked, in a slow, 
tired voice. 

“Helen,” came the answer. “Do you 
wish to see me especially now, Father? 
It’s late, and I’ve a lot to do—” 

He came over and threw open the 
door. 

“T wish to see you now,” he told her. 
“Come in.” 

She stooped to kiss his cheek, and 
then went directly to the push button 
and flooded the room with light. 

“Are you ill?” she asked. “Why in 
the world were you sitting in the 
dark ?” 

Martel closed the door gently, seem- 
ingly not hearing her questions. For a 
brief moment he stood and gazed 
at her in silence; she was dressed in an 
elaborate Paris frock and looked very 
handsome and youthful. Presently he 
said: 

“Where is your sister?” 

Helen gave a short, ugly laugh. 

“With Herbert French. I left them 
in the drawing-room together ‘after all 
the others had gone.” 

“T see.” He nodded slowly, under- 
standing fully just what she wished to 
convey. “Is it true you are going to 
produce ‘A Doll’s House’ at the Athe- . 
neum ?” 

“Jule is.’ Again she laughed. “I 
am not in the cast, you know. It was 
her idea, and she is to play Nora.” 

Martel walked twice the length of 
the room, head down, hands behind 
him. He had a feeling of being tied. 
Afraid to commence lest he should say 
too much, he realized, none the less, 
that to make Helen comprehend, at 
least, he must speak plainly and to the 
point. There was no fineness in Helen 
Martel’s make-up; at times, once or 
twice, Martel had fancied her dull, if 
not actually stupid. 

“No,” she said now, getting up and 
coming toward him, “it was Julia who 
started this Ibsen sensation. I suppose 
Jule thinks she knows, but as for me— 
I’m going to repeat ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
after she has had her fling with Nora. 
That’s more in my line. There’s noth- 
ing like Shakespeare, is there, dear?” 
she added, hanging to his coatsleeve. 

“Nothing—for me, at least,” he said. 











“Now go and get ready for the the- 
atre. Say to your sister that I would 
like to speak to her before she leaves.” 

She made her escape gladly enough, 
and he heard her go down the hall 
humming to herself. Going back to his 
chair—and he moved like a tired old 
man—he sat down, bracing himself for 
Julia’s entrance. All along, deep in his 
heart, he had felt that it was Julia with 
whom he had to deal chiefly. At eleven 
years of age Julia Martel had refused 
point blank to play Little Eva any 
longer because she was “sick of going 
to Heaven.” 

Now she kept him waiting for nearly 
half an hour, and their electric brough- 
am was at the door, in fact, when she 
entered the room, dressed in her furs. 

Kissing him, she asked: 

“You wanted to see me to-night, 
Father? You are not worse, I hope?” 

“T am quite well, thank you, Julia,” 
Martel answered. “Sit down. What I 
wanted to say to you to-night, before 
you went to the theatre, was that ‘A 
Doll’s House’ will not be acted on the 
stage of the Atheneum next week. You 
can make up such excuses as you like. 
Do I express my meaning clearly?” 

She half rose from her chair. 

“Yes. But—it is—impossible!” she 
cried. 

“Why?” he asked. 

“The play is billed everywhere!” 

“Nevertheless, it shall never be done 
in a house of mine.” 

She rose to her feet with a muttered 
exclamation of disappointment and 
anger. 

“Would you make me the laughing 
stock of the town?” she demanded. “If 
theplay is withdrawn now, everyone will 
say you have forbidden its production !” 

“T have! I do!” he cried passion- 
ately. 

After a moment of silence, she 
asked : 

“And if I refuse, Father ?” 

Martel seemed to tower high above 
her in his wrath. He brought his fist 
down on a tabouret with a force which 
sent its contents flying to the floor, and 
his: eyes grew dark. 

“Refuse?” he cried. “You dare not 
refuse your father, girl! I tell you 
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the play is off! Send such announce- 
ment to the newspapers immediately! I 
will not have such rank heresy enacted 
on the stage of my theatre. Do you un- 
derstand, Julia?” 

She gave him one sweeping look, and 
then turned, pulling her furs up around 
her neck. 

“It is quite useless to talk sanely with 
you when you begin in such a strain,” 
she said, moving toward the door. 
“And all that table shattering went out 
with Sardou, my dear. . I will 
find Harris and send him up. Do try 
to get a little sleep—I know you are 
quite worn out with your journey. 
There—good night!” 

The door opened and closed and she 
was gone. Martel, standing like a 
wooden image, gazed as if fascinated 
at the blank wall, her last words beat- 
ing dully against his weary brain. 

“Went out with Sardou!” he re- 
peated slowly. He covered his face 
with his shaking hands as if to shut out 
the picture. “My God!” he moaned. 
“And she Lydia’s daughter!” 

Then Harris knocked and entered. 

Charles Martel pulled himself to- 
gether with a mighty effort. With piti- 
ful dignity he pointed to the telephone 
on his desk. 

“Call the Atheneum. Get Miss Helen 
—at once!” he ordered. 

Then he sank down in a chair while 
Harris took up the instrument. Mar- 
tel heard him give the number, then, 
the theatre answering, ask to speak 
with Miss Helen Martel. 

“Say Charles Martel wishes to speak 
to her,” prompted the actor, and Har- 
ris repeated the words obediently. 

After a silence, five minutes, per- 
haps, but to the waiting man the time 
seemed hours, the valet turned and 
said in a low, apolgetic voice: 

“l’m—sorry, sir, but Emma—Miss 
Helen’s maid, sir—Emma tells me that 
Miss Helen cannot be disturbed just at 
present. She is—is dressing, Mr. Mar- 
tel, and will see you in the morning, 
Emma says, sir.” 

After the first moment Martel’s eyes 
closed -wearily and his head dropped on 
his chest. In almost a whisper he said : 

“Apologize to Miss Helen Martel for 
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disturbing her, Harris. Say to her 
maid that I am sorry to have called 
her mistress, And—that is all.” 


IV 


In the early hours of the morning 
two persons, a man and a woman, came 
up Commonwealth Avenue on foot and 
stopped at the door of the Martel resi- 
dence. 

The girl turned and held up a wan 
though smiling face to the man. 

“E. C.,” she cried, “if you don’t kiss 
me—quick !—TI shall cry, and even then, 
perhaps, I shall cry. I never knew 
how perfectly dear the old thing was 
before. If they’ll let me stay, I'll dust 
sofas and chairs in all their plays from 
now until eternity. I’ve got 
my latch-key somewhere here. There! 
—if I could only hear Jule playing 
Bohéme all wrong I’d know I was home 
again, and that this wasn’t a dream.” 

Theodora led the way down to the 
pantry. It was so very good to be at 
home again that she began to hum to 
herself. Cray, a little dazed at it all, 
sat down meekly on a chair, and 
watched her as she busied herself at the 
refrigerator. He was just thinking 
what an adorable creature she was, 
measuring out coffee there, when. he 
happened to raise his eyes and saw 
standing in the doorway Charles Mar- 
tel. 


“Ts it really Theodora?” he asked; 


pointing to the figure at the other end 
of the room. 

The girl turned, saw him, and came 
running to him with outstretched arms 
and a gurgle of delight. 

“Dad o’mine,” she cried, “I’ve come 
home—like the daughter in the third 
act; only instead of a child I’ve brought 
E. C. And, come to think of it, E. C. is 
a child!”—triumphantly. “We were 
married in Utica this morning, dear. 
Had to—the show busted and he took 
advantage of my plight to rush me to 
the preacher man’s. You'll like E. C., 
dearest, even if he is an actor. Try 
to—because Theodora does.” 

But Martel only held his daughter 
close against his breast, resting his wet 


cheek up against her hair, And Cray, 
getting up quietly, was slipping out of 
the room when he saw him and called 
him back. 

“Don’t go, sir,” he said. “Theodora, 
ask your husband not to leave us, 
please.” 

Theodora pulled him playfully back 
and up to her father, and slipping an 
arm through each of the men’s, she 
said, looking up in Martel’s blue eyes 
so like her own: 

“We are so homesick—at least I am, 
and if I am, E. C. is too, of course! 
Please let us stay. I’lt do anything 
rather than go on the road again—yes, 
even play Shakespeare for the balance 
of my days, dear.” 

“Theo,” said her father, “I was com- 
ing to you to-day.” 

“Dad vr 

“Do you remember once telling me 
that Lear was my best role?” He smiled 
quietly as he put the question. “Well, 
no matter. But it is—you were quite 
right, Theodora. First I banished 
you—” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” retorted she. 
“You see how long I stayed banished 
and what I brought home with me. Pm 
no gentle Cordelia. . Father, 
have Jule and Nell been doing things to 
you?” 

He drew her into the circle of his 

arm. 
“It is only because I am a little out 
of fashion,” he said, with a twisted 
smile. “Sardou went out, you know, but 
I, who belonged to Sardou’s day, had 
the hardihood to remain on when I 
wasn’t wanted—or meeded. I have 
lived too long, Theodora.” 

“Daddy!” she cried. “I'll go up right 
now and root them out of their beds. 
I’m not afraid of Jule and Nell.” 

“Ah, it wasn’t fear that sent King 
Lear to his youngest daughter for suc- 
cor as much as it was grief,” said he. 
“Don’t you remember your Shake- 
speare? Let your sisters have the 
Atheneum—they have made me the 
laughing stock of the city with their 
Ibsen and Shaw. I am done. 
welcome with you—” 

Cray put out his hand. 

“You're that, sir,” he said. 
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Whereupon Theodora clapped her 
hands and laughed until the tears stood 
in her pretty eyes, 

“Fancy Charles Martel a film!” she 
cried. “Oh, Daddy, do you want to be 
a film?” 

“A—what ?” he gasped, looking from 
her to Cray. 

“That's what Bernhardt calls it,” gig- 
gled Theodora. “You surely can do it 
ii the Sarah deigns to lend her art to 
the movies—that’s what the kiddies call 
it. You see, if you wouldn’t take us 
back, E. C. and I were going to accept 
a job with some moving picture people 
down on Long Island. No travel—no 
lines to memorize—no nothing. I was 
crazy about it, and even E. C. thinks it 
is better than vaudeville.” 

Martel held up his hands. Humor 
was not his strong point. With him life 
and work were too real, too earnest. 

“IT would never consent to be sand- 
wiched in between a lot of trick dogs 
and a pair of turkey trotters—never!” 
he cried, bitterly. “There’s a home for 
friendless actors, I believe. That, 
rather than vaudeville. About the other, 
the films, I don’t know. You say Bern- 
hardt—?” 

He stopped suddenly, and Theodora, 
following his glance, saw Julia Martel 
framed in the doorway. 

Brushing aside Theodora, she came 
over to her father and thrust a bit of 
torn, twisted paper into his hand. 

“T found it under my door,” she ex- 
plained in a dull sort of voice. “I had 
been studying, and not until a moment 
ago did I notice it. Then I heard some- 
body down here—”’ 

“Yes. What is it, Jule?” asked Theo- 
dora. 

Julia turned like a tragedy queen. 

“A note from our sister, Helen. She 


has eloped with Herbert French,” she 


‘ declaimed. 


Theodora nodded her head slowly 
and there was a touch of malice in her 
voice. 

“T see—Nell beat you to him,” she 
said, Then, with a proud little smile 
she introduced Eric Cray. “He’s the 
Atheneum’s new juvenile—and already 
tagged—I hold the receipt. Yes, I’ve 
come back. We always did in the plays, 
both ancient and modern, if you -re- 
member. But then it’s the one real, live 
situation—There—never mind. What 
I wanted to ask you was do you wish 
to play Gertrude with us next week, 
Jule?” : 

“T fear I don’t just always under- 
stand you, Theodora,” answered Julia, 
turning to go. 

“T’ll try to make it plainer,” Theo- 
dora said then. “We’re going to do 
‘Hamlet’ again at the Atheneum next 
week, you know. Father will play 
Hamlet, of course, and I’m Ophelia, 
and E, C.’s something or other. The 
point is, will you play Gertrude?” 

For a second there was only silence; 
then Julia flung wide the door. 

“Thank you, no. I leave for New 
York in the morning—and I'll not re- 
turn a failure,” she cried. 

When the door closed behind her, 
Theodora ran to the shelter of her 
father’s arms and began to sob like a 
little child. 

“It’s all a wretched mistake all 
around,” said she. “Everybody’s to 
blame. I'm miserable—miserable!” 

“There! There!” whispered Martel, 
soothing her as a mother does her baby. 
“Never mind, Theo. Don’t, dear. We 
three—we’ll start again. And there'll 
always be room for the others when 
they come back home.” 
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ARLY every one of the 287 in 
| N | the Bijou Theatre settled back 
with a sigh of appreciation as 
Flossie Florede came upon the scene. 
That little “Ahhhhh!” long drawn out, 
was a warmer greeting than applause. 
The patrons of the Bijou seldom ap- 
plauded, save when Belle Greenwood 
sang the illustrated song. There is not 
much use in making a noise with hands 
and feet when the favorite is miles away. 
But a lack of applause was no sign 
of lack of appreciation. All over the 
country Flossie Florede was an idol. In 
a real popularity contest she would 
have led all the dramatic favorites. 
Maude Adams, for example, was but 
a name to most of the patrons of the 
Bijou, and not half had even heard of 
Sarah Bernhardt; but once a week Bert 
Hanley hung “out the weather beaten 
sign that read, 


MISS FLOREDE TO-NIGHT 


and the next day the house staff got 
paid off and the printer had his money. 
It was the same way in hundreds of 
other towns, for Flossie Florede was the 
star in Popham’s Popular Photoplays. 
Popham sold 118 prints of the Tuesday 
release in which she appeared. He sold 
43 on Friday and 49 on Saturday, with 
other players in the cast. 


Bess Taylor beamed as Flossie deftly 
baked a pancake and neatly flipped 
it into the eye of the cruel father- 
in-law who had refused to support his 
good looking son just because he had 
married an actress, She clapped her 
hands softly when the old gentleman, 
captivated by his daughter-in-law’s aim 
or her ability as a cook (the play did 
not make it clear) wrote out a check 
for $10,000 and offered it together with 
a belated “Bless you, my children!” just — 
as Jack’s mother (Jack was his name 
in the play, but everyone knew it was 
‘Maurice Moran) entered to be clasped 
in his arms as the scene faded and the 
tag-end of the film announced that it 
had been passed by the National Board 
of Censorship. 

Then Belle Greenwood, who was the 
orchestra when she wasn’t the “illus- 
trated singer,” played “Home, Sweet 
Home,” and the audience crowded from 
the place, while Bert Hanley shouted to 
everyone to remember that to-morrow 
night he had three thousand feet of 
Christopher Columbus—which is some 
height even for the discoverer of 
America. 

Once on the sidewalk, Jack Travers 
turned to Bess, who clung to his arm 
still in the dreamland of pictures. 

“Have an ice cream soda?” he prof- 
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fered, with what he thought was an 

all air of gallantry. Bess shook her 
hea 

“I'd rather see Columbus to-mor- 
row,” she elected. “Of course, he isn’t 
Flossie, but they say it took a couple 
of years to make.” 

“Got enough for both,” announced 
Jack proudly, and he led the way to 
Faversham’s drug store. 

They had the store almost to them- 
selves, for a soda meant the price of 
admission to the Bijou, and since the 
Bijou had been opened Faversham had 
sold more seidlitz powders than soda— 
which is not to be accepted as a state- 
ment that the seidlitz trade was brisk. 

In a weak endeavor to cater to the 
new craze Faversham had hung a litho- 
graph of Flossie over the fountain. 
Hanley ran a slide that advised an 
after-theatre soda at Faversham’s and 
in return a “To-night” dangled from the 
lithograph on Florede nights. The tag 
still hung there and emphasized the fact 
that there would be a whole week to 
wait for another glimpse of the star, 
and even soda did not comfort Jack. 
He would have thrashed the man who 
‘declared him to be in love with the di- 
vinity of the screen, yet he was in love 
and his passion was the more intense 
because it was based on a fantasy. 

He glanced from the spirituelle face 
of the photo-star to the girl beside him. 
Time had been when he thought Bess 
the prettiest girl in the world; for years 
he had looked forward to the time when 
he could afford to marry. Now he was 
conscious of disappointment. She was 
plump and pretty and_ splendidly 
healthy, but she lacked the grace and 
distinction that were Flossie’s charm. 
She was too heavy by nearly fifty 
pounds, and the smile of contentment 
that lighted her face was irritating in 
contrast with Flossie’s pensive melan- 
choly. He put down his glass without 
scooping up the last spoonful of cream 
and turned abruptly to the girl. 

“Let’s go,” he urged, and Bessie, 
gulping down the last of her soda, fol- 
lowed him from the store, vaguely con- 
scious of some subtle, disquieting 
change. 

jack could not have told, himself, 
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just what the trouble was, but there 
was the sub-conscious desire to get Bess 
home and to be alone with his thoughts. 
In silence they covered the few blocks 
that led to her house and he halted at 
the gate. 

“Wont you come in? It’s early yet.” 

There was a note of timidity in 
Bess’ voice as she recited the time- 
honored formula, and she did not lead 
the way confidently, as was her wont. 
She felt nervous and uncertain. 

“Not to-night. Good night.” 

He turned with a fleeting -pressure of 
her hand, and with a sigh Bess watched 
him as he strode down the street ; 
then she turned to the house with a half 
murmured prayer that it would be all 
right on the morrow. 

But by noon the next day it was all 
over town that Jack Travers had run 
away from home, and by noon Jack was 
nearing his destination. He had taken 
the night train without having said 
good-by to anyone. He had saved up 
nearly a hundred dollars with which to 
open an account at the First National, 
which required a daily balance of that 
sum, and with this in his pocket, less 
the price of his ticket and the light 
breakfast, he was drawing near to the 
city of dreams. He had left a note for 
his mother in which he had explained 
that he was going to try New York, 
but he had not told her his hopes. He 
could not confess even to her that he 
had gone in search of Flossie Florede. 

He had never been in the city before, 
and for a moment the roar and bustle 
stunned him, but he pulled himself to- 
gether and started away from the sta- 
tion, turning to the left because the 
elevated road ran that way, and he 
argued that it led to the heart of 
things. 

He turned again at Third Avenue 
and his heart leaped as he came upon 
a small theatre which flaunted a ban- 
ner announcing that to-day Miss Flossie 
Florede, with the Popham Popular 
Photo-players, would present “Handing 
a Lemon to Papa.” With a gasp he re- 
alized that in New York there were 
some Florede pictures every day. He 
did not have to wait a full week be- 
tween reels. He could see her every 
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day. He kept on down the street, stop- 
ping everywhere they had a Florede 
picture, and almost before he realized 
it he was well downtown—and after 
the Florede reel the house closed for 
the night. 

The usher in the last theatre was a 
friendly sort of chap, and by waiting on 
the sidewalk until the house had been 
closed for the night, Jack secured the 
company of his new found friend to 
supper. 

He gleaned a vast fund of informa- 
tion, for the usher read the trade pa- 
pers, and, when these failed him, he 
was able to draw on his own imagina- 
tion. Jack learned with dismay of the 
death by accident of many popular 
players—who would have shared his 
surprise had they learned of their 
deaths; he was told that the new Bio- 
graph girl was the old Biograph girl 
come back, that Fred Mace, the round 
faced comedian of the company, was 
her husband (which was not true) and 
much of similar veracity.. 

But he was given the address of the 
Popham studio and full directions how 
to get there, and he rolled into ~bed 
in one of the Bowery lodging houses 
well content with his first day. He had 
seen eight Florede pictures in twelve 
hours—two whole months’ allowance at 
home. He slept to dream of a photo-play 
paradise where the golden streets were 
lined with theatres at each of which 
new Florede plays were to be seen, and 
St. Peter handed out season tickets as 
one passed through the pearly gates. 

He was at the studio before the night 
watchman had been relieved, but they 
gave him a chair and he watched in 
amazement as scores of good-looking 
girls began to file through the wicket. 
He did not recognize one of them. The 
kindly old watchman guessed his 
thoughts. 

“Them is not the act-resses,” he ex- 
plained. “Them do be the gurrels what 
pastes the fillum together. *Tis early 
yet for the people as plays. There’s Mr. 
Slater ; ask him.” 

Jack sprang up, hat in hand, as an 
undersized, nervous little man entered. 
Before he could speak Slater nodded. 
“Come with me,” said, and led the 
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‘way into the editorial office, where he 
pointed to a pad on the table. 


“Fill in one of those blanks,” he com-. 


manded-as he went to a roll top desk 
and regarded sourly a huge pile of 
manuscript envelopes—the day’s con- 
tributions from those who wrote and 
those who merely thought they could. 

Jack’s heart sank as he regarded the 
long list of questions as to his previous 
experience, his age, height, weight, col- 
or of hair and eyes, whether he could 
ride, swim, row and box and what line 
of parts he thought he could play. It 
was an awakening, but he answered yes 
to as many as he could and took the 
blank to Slater. 

“Notice that number ?” demanded the 
director as he received the blank. He 
pointed to a row of blue stamped fig- 
ures. “Three, five, nine, two. That 
means there are nearly thirty-six hun- 
dred ahead of you. About a third are 
men, say twelve hundred. If they all die 
or get other jobs before you starve to 
death or die of old age, we'll send for 
you.” 

For an instant the room whirled 
around in a most remarkable fashion 
but Jack caught himself up. 

“Perhaps there are other studios,” 
faltered Jack. 

“There are fifteen others here in 
town,” assented Slater. “And you will 
find the same people registered at every 
one of them. You’ve an idea that your 
idea is a new one, but it isn’t. There 
was a chap in here the other day who 
had come all the way from Denver. Bet- 
ter give it up, my boy, and go back to 
trade. That’s something you know 
about.” 

“Can—can I see the studio?” faltered 
Jack. 
“You can not,” said Slater decidedly. 
“This is a place where we make photo- 
plays—not a dime museum. I could get 
a dollar for every person we passed in 
—but we don’t let any in. Now I’ve 
been nice to you because I’m sorry for 
you poor yaps, but you’ve got just 
thirty seconds in which to get out of 
here using your own feet.” 

He swung around to his desk with 
an air of finality and Jack stumbled 
from the room into a world suddenly 
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grown very black.’ There was a pile of 
lumber just outside the entrance, and he 
sat down on this to think things over. 

Thinking things over was neither 
profitable nor comforting. He had been 
held up by a sort of elevation of spirit, 
the flame of the quest, and now he had 
been brought to the awakening. Gloom- 
fly he eyed the mass of brick and glass 
that he knew must be the studio, and 
the minutes passed on leaden wings. 

“Want a job?” 

Jack almost fell off the lumber pile. 
The voice was Slater’s. 

“T’ll do anything,” he cried eagerly. 
“Only give me a chance, Mr. Slater.” 

“This isn’t acting,” explained Slater 
grimly, though there was a twinkle in 
his eyes. “If it was acting, I could get a 
hundred a minute. I want that stuff 
catried into the studio. One of the boys 
was fired last night and we’re short- 
handed. There’s a dollar and a half a 
day and your lunch. Do you want it?” 

Jack laughed outright at the idea. 
Did he want to earn a dollar and a half 
a day working in the same studio with 
Flossie Florede? He would have given 
all his money. He would have gone 
hungry for days for a chance to enter 
the studio—and here was Slater asking 
if he wanted a dollar and a half a day 
and his lunch. He followed through the 
gate, now swung open, and across the 
studio yard at the heels of the energetic 
chief director. 

It was a place of mystery even as to 
the yard. A concrete tank stood in one 
corner, surrounded by canvas walls on 
two sides. The scenery, in tones of white 
and black, was far from convincing ; the 
Stately barge, hauled out on the ground, 
betrayed a rowboat origin for all the 
painted canvas that transformed its top. 
All sorts of things, from a Deadwood 
stage-coach to a profile mosque, were 
stacked against the fence or backed into 
corners; but there was time only for 
a glance as Slater hurried through. 

At the door of the studio he paused 
and grasped Jack’s arm. 

“If you hear a bell ring, stop work 
and stand still until it rings twice, or 
you're liable to walk into a scene. Now 


go to that man in the gray cap and tell - 


him you’re to help with the lumber.” 


Some one called and Slater hurried 
across the vast floor dotted with tiny 
stage settings. Here a broad stairway 
ran to nowhere, there a saloon stocked 
with empty bottles rubbed edges with 
the chancel of a church. Camera men 
stood beside their instruments, mounted 
on heavy tripods, and in some of the 
sets players went through their parts. 

All this Jack sensed as he went to- 
ward the man in the gray cap, and pres- 
ently he and another man were carry- 
ing in the heavy planks to a corner of 
the studio where the carpenters were 
building a platform. 

Each time he entered the studio, stag- 
gering under the weight of the lumber, 
he looked about for Miss Florede, but 
there was little chance for looking 
when Sam, his fellow workman, hur- 
ried him back to the pile the moment 
the plank was placed. 

It seemed days before the whistle 
blew and the yard filled with girls from 
the perforating and joining rooms, all 
hurrying toward the cook shed, where 
the generous Popham supplied each 
employee with soup, sandwiches and 
coffee. 

Jack and Sam obtained their allow- 
ance and took it back to the studio, to 
eat, perching themselves on the lumber 
pile directly in front of one of thé set- 
tings. The players did not stop at noon, 
and Slater, his coat off and an un- 
lighted cigar between his teeth, labored 
with his little company of two women 
and three men. One of the women, who 
played a maid, was pretty, save that her 
face was made up of red and black, but 
the other woman held Jack’s fascinated 
gaze. Her face was made up like a 
clown’s, in white, with great black lines 
over her eyes and lips of the same color. 
Her hair was a dirty yellowish white; 
and blue splotches daubed her cheeks. 
Jack remembered that she went into the 
studio gate shortly after his interview 
with Slater. Only her costly dress pro- 
claimed her a player, for her face was 
dull and heavy and she was not as at- 
tractive as the homeliest of the joining 
room girls, 

Jack wondered at the pains Slater 
took with her when he remembered 
that there were more than two thousand 














actresses who wanted work. Slater had 
to tell her every step, every gesture. So 
slight a thing as picking up a paper 
from the table, Slater showed her in de- 
tail; even the turn of the head was in- 
dicated. 

“Mrs. Slater—his wife,” explained 
Sam in a whisper, catching Jack’s look 
of amazement. “She can’t act, but she 
does just what he tells her and he can 
act like Bernhardt. She gets big money, 
too.” 

The studio whistle sounded, but the 
studio bell clanged above the shriller 
sound and they stood and watched as 
the camera men turned the little crank 
at the side of the box and the scene was 
made. 

Then they hustled back to the lumber 
pile and in another hour the boards 
were all inside. Much had already gone 
into the platform and now the carpen- 
ter told Jack to go to the shop for nails. 
He indicated a door at the far end of 
the studio and Jack threaded his way 
among the scenes toward his goal. He 
was pushing between two scenes set 
close together when he came upon Mrs, 
Slater. 

She looked even more absurd as he 
stood close to her, and for a moment 
he paused, eyeing her stupidly. Her 
eyes blazed, and with an angry “Out of 
my way, you fool!” she placed her 
hands on his chest and gave him a 
shove with an energy her slight phy- 
sique did not suggest. 

Taken off his guard, he staggered 
backward ; his foot caught in one of the 
stage braces that held the scenery in 
place and he fell back heavily, bursting 
through the canvas into the scene Slater 
was rehearsing. The director was upon 
him in a moment, shouting a volley of 
oaths while Jack stood stupidly staring 
about him, every detail of the scene 
photographed upon his memory. 

“Mrs. Slater pushed me,” he ex- 
plained at length, ‘“We were passing out 
back and she pushed me over the 
. brace.” 

Slater turned to his wife, who had 
come around the scene and now stood 
watching Jack with blazing eyes. 

“The fellow lies,” she cried hotly. 
“He stumbled against a brace and fell 
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just as I came around the corner. I was 
not near him.” 

“You did. You know you did!” 
charged Jack, turning toward the wom- 
an. “You told me to get out of the 
‘way and then you pushed me.” 

She made no answer, but Slater 
struck him and he fell again, overturn- 
ing a light table. As he rose, Sam 
dashed into the scene and with a cry of 
ne throw him out,” grappled with 

m., 

Jack was inclined to fight back, but a 
whispered word from Sam warned him 
that the helper was on his side and he 
permitted himself to be drawn away 
with a show of resistance strong enough 
to deceive Slater into the belief that he 
was being roughly handled. In a mo- 
ment he was outside the door and Sam 
had released his hold. 

“Tt was the best way to get you away 
from Slater,” he explained. “I'll get 
your hat and coat.” 

He was back in a moment with the 
garment and he helped Jack slip into it. 

“Tt aint the first time she’s queered a 


fellow,” he said with a friendly slap of ~ 


adjustment. “She’s got the temper of a 
devil and she’ll wriggle out of anything. 
She’s Slater’s wife and she means mon- 
ey to the firm, so they stand for it, but 
she laid one chap out the other day 
when he stepped on her dress and 
tore it. I think he’s in the hospital yet. 
Better beat it, or Slater’ll come out and 
find you here. Don’t hang round.” 

Ruefully Jack hobbled across the 
studio yard and took a car for the city. 
Even the thought of his defeat was not 
as strong as the remembrance that he 
had been in the studio and not even 
seen Miss Florede. There had been 
some talk of a company in the country. 
for the day and it was probable that 
she was with them. 

He took the night train home and set~. 
tled down to the drudgery of his work. 
Disappointment had only served to 
make his passion more*intense and this, 
and a certain sense of shame, kept him 
from Bessie, though he saw her every 
‘Monday night when the Popham photo- 
play with Flossie Florede was shown at 
the Bijou. 

It was six weeks after his return that 
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“By Passion Torn” was announced 
with the Popham star. He was late in 
teaching the theatre and slipped into his 
seat just as the operator withdrew the 
slide booming the joys of the Faver- 
sham soda, and there flashed on the 
screen the Popham trade mark border- 
ing the title. It was the first time he had 
Sat next Bess since that night of his 
determination, but he was scarcely con- 
scious of the fact. 

He started as the first setting was 
shown. Maurice Moran stumbled 
against a chair at the back of the set 
and disclosed a rent in the scenery. It 
was quickly replaced, but it was the one 
thing needed to assure Jack that it was 
the setting through which he had tum- 
bled to disgrace. 

The murmured “Ahhh” ran through 
the audience as Flossie Florede came 
upon the scene, and now Jack sat bolt 
upright. It was Flossie Florede. He 
knew that. But it was Flossie in the 
dress that he remembered so well. For a 
moment the scene blurred; then it 
cleared again. And now Jack did not see 
the beautiful Miss Florede. He saw a 
vixen with a skin like putty, her face 
stained with blue instead of the faint 
flush on her cheeks. The tender lips 
were thick with black and the arched 
eyebrows were the same heavy lines of 
paint. The graceful gestures were 
Slater’s gestures, even the expressions 
were his. Flossie Florede was that hu- 
man lay figure with the temper of the 
shrew whom he had seen in the Popham 
place. On the screen she was beautiful 
and clever, but -her beauty was the 
beauty of a clever make-up, her clever- 
mess was the cleverness of mimicry. In 
a flash he knew, and his soul revolted. 

He groaned as the thought came 
home, and a soft hand closed over his. 

“Are you ill, Jack?” asked Bessie’s 
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anxious voice. . “Shall I help you out ?” 

He caught at her words. “Let’s get 

out,” he urged chokingly, and without 
another glance at the screen the girl 
whispered to her friends and followed 
him up the aisle. 
. “Perhaps Dr. Faversham will give 
you something,” she suggested as they 
reached the lobby. Jack nodded and 
they crossed the street. Bess started 
to explain as the druggist came for- 
ward, but Jack checked her. 

“Give us two chocolates,” he said, 
and when they were set on the marble 
slab he caught his up. 

“Here’s to Flossie Florede,” he cried, 
glancing up at the lithograph from 
which the “To-night” sign dangled, 
“Here’s to the prettiest girl in pictures, 
Bess. Her hair is like a piece of raveled 
rope; her eyes are like a pig’s, only she 
paints them to make them look large. 
She’s clever because her husband’s a 
good actor and she’s pretty because 
she knows how to paint.” 

“Perhaps Dr. Faversham can fix you 
up,” she suggested anxiously. “His 
mood frightened her. 

“I’ve been fixed up,” he explained 
more soberly. “I was fixed up when I 
went to New York. Bess, I’ve been a 
darned .fool, but the fellow what knows 
he is, isn’t as much of a darned fool as 
the fellow what doesn’t know it.” 

She made no reply, but rose and fol- 
lowed him from the store when he had 
paid the check. Unconsciously they 
turned toward her home and presently 
they found themselves before her gate. 

“Wont you come in? It’s early yet,” 
she urged, and he followed through the 
gate. He did not deserve forgiveness, 
least of all forgiveness so lightly won, 
but he followed her through a paradise 
more real than photo-play shall ever 
know. 
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~) BEST 


CURRY MAKER IN 
NEW YORK 


By MAE TINEE 





WENT over to the theatre the 
| other night to talk to Lucy 

Weston. She hadn’t come in 
yet and so I sat just outside her dressing 
room door waiting for her. The courte- 
ous attendant who had taken me back 
stood near,and we were discussing things 











theatrical and otherwise. Suddenly 
there was a commotion, and a man came 
down the corridor leading something. 

‘‘What’s that?” I asked. The at- 
tendant smiled. 


‘*Ape,”’ he said. ‘‘He wont hurt you. 
Just sit still.” 

‘‘Oh, wont he! Oh, will I!” I mut- 
tered, getting up and backing away, 
as I thought imperceptibly, keeping 
my eyes glued on the approaching 
horror. 

‘*He’s just a monkey used in one of 
the acts,” the attendant said. ‘‘ Muzzled 
and perfectly harmless.” 

‘Oh, of course if he’s muzzled—” I 
sighed in relief, and came back to my 
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7M endeavor to reproduce it. 
- », Only Lucy Weston can 
\\ talk as she does and get 
\ it over. The first thing 
| she said was—realizing, 
, I suppose what she 
\ would probably say:— 
N : 
%, ‘Don’t mind the 
way I talk!’ And the 
\ _ last thing she said as 
¢ I was leaving the room, 
was: 
‘‘For pity’s sake, forget 
the language. It grew on me. 
Like an appendix. Of no earth- 
ly use to me that anybody can see, and 
yet on to stay. I had my appendix cut 
off. But my vo- 
cabulary is yet 
with me. So be 
merciful and gen- 
erous and quote 
me not literal- 









seat, arriving 
there just as the animal was 
led by. And do you know what 












TWO STUDIES OF MISS 







the horrid beast did? WESTON: THE UPPER BY 
Grinned at me and kicked dada: Sis Yous oe 

me with its right hind leg! LIBBY, SPOKANE 

I wish you could have heard 






me! Scared! All of which is to explain ly,and someday 
why I shall never hear nor think of Lucy when I’m keep- 
Weston but that I will, to some extent, ing house [I'll 
ponder the Darwin theory. have you out to 
In a few minutes she came down the dinner and 
stairs from the stage where she had make you a cur- 
stopped to speak tosome oneonherway_ ry!” 
to dress. She is slender and girlish in ap- 
pearance, with wide, Irish blue eyes in We went into 
the proverbial smutty setting, plenty the dressing 
of tawny hair and a mouth that is room and I sat 
whimsical and rianie. I found out later, down. Miss 
as I talked to her, that she never looks Weston, with a 
the same for two consecutive minutes. great deal of 
She has absolutely the most expressive speed, pro- 
face that I have ever seen—and the ceeded to get 
greatest command of slang. I shouldn’t rid of her out- 
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THE EVER-VARYING LUCY WESTON—FROM: PHOTOGRAPHS BY MOFFETT STUDIO, CHICAGO 
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side clothes and slip into her kimono. 

‘Went on the stage because I had 
to!’ she said. ‘‘Had to have money. 
Had to go to work. Had a friend who 
was making twelve shillings a week in 
pantomime and didn’t see why. I 
couldn’t do the same. Couldn’t. When 
I finally landed I only made ten.” 

‘*Shillings?” I queried. 

‘*Yes, that was in England, Manches- 
ter county. I played in the ‘ Dick Whit- 
tington’ pantomime. I was a mouse. 
You know Dick and his cat? Well, I was 
one of the rodents. Hello, Kate!” 

The door had opened and the maid 
came in. She replied to the greeting and 
busied herself in another part of the 
room. Miss Weston reached for her 
grease paint and rattled on. 

‘My mother died when I was born 
and I had a sort of a foster mother. My 
dad was over in India in the army. 
There’s where he was when I first went 
on the stoige.” 

‘“When he found out, did he care?” 

‘Care? No! Not as long as I was 
making money. Dad liked to see money 
coming in. So he helped me and traveled 
about with me when finally I got into 
other companies. Then he took me to 
India. I had to keep house for him and 
cook for him and things like that. I 
certainly had a sweet time of it. There’s 
where I learned to make a curry. Be- 
lieve me, I can make the best curry in 
New York. At least that’s what every- 
body says when I ask them up for din- 
ner. Oh, dear, I’ve got the cutest house 
in New-York. I adore housekeeping!” 

I gasped a little. Lucy Weston is just 
about the last person I should ever 
imagine adoring housekeeping. She saw 
what I was thinking and made a face at 
me. 

“*Yes, I do!” she said. ‘‘And I hang 
around my little old house until my 
funds get nil. Then back to the stage I 
go to raise more money to keep home 
going. That’s all I’m on the stage 
for.” 

**Don’t believe it!’ I told her. ‘‘If 
you were to get married and settle 
down you’d be just as lonesome as could 
be. You know you would. You’d be back 
before anybody knew you had quit.” 
Miss Weston suspended operations 
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before her mirror and turned to me 
with a rabbit’s foot in one hand and a 
towel in the other. 

“Say,” she said, ‘‘you don’t know 
what you’re talking about. When I’m 
at home am I lonesome? Am I! Not! 
Don’t I just go to first nights and thank 
my stars I’m out of ’em for a time, at 
least? And when I do have to start out 
again and hunch for the money, don’t 
I just think of my little sheets packed 
in lavender and my monogrammed 
linen and pray for a short season and a 
moneyed one! Um-mm-mm! You just 
mark my word when I say that if I ever 
meet a man I’m crazy about who wants 
me, I’ll be the happiest person you ever 
saw, just to settle down and keep house.” 
And she flounced around and went on 
making up. 

‘‘T was married once,” she said re- 
flectively. ‘‘Got married when I was 
seventeen to an awfully good sort. But 
I wasn’t ready to settle down. So I ran 
away from him. That was all I knew 
then. I bet I’d be glad if I got the same 
kind of a chance again!” _ 

‘*How did you happen to come over 

to this country?” I asked. 
_ “Well,” she said, ‘‘I had sort of 
graduated into doing songs and dances 
by myself, and the songs were on the 
risque order, as they are now. But no- 
body could see me over in England, be- 
cause there were so many like me. I 
was getting mighty disgusted, I can tell 
you. Wasn’t making any money and 
wasn’t getting any fame. Had fit with 
my husband and gotten a divorce and 
hadn’t any husband. 

‘* Just as I was about to give up in de- 
spair—don’t know what I would have 
done, sold ribbons for hat bands, prob- 
ably—Mr. Erlanger came along looking 
for somebody to do over in this country 
what Alice Lloyd was doing. Somehow 
or other I was chosen. And they were 
to give me $500 a week. Never had seen 
so much money before. Did I come? 
DID I! Do I breathe? 

‘‘And I made a hit. How? Goodness 
knows! I just did. And I’ve had the 
best run of luck a woman ever played 
in, right up to now. Why, I’ve just 
signed up for a thirty-two week run in 
Chicago, at the La Salle. Of course that’s 
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away frcm 
home, but 
then it’s stay- 
ing in one 
place. No one- 
night stands! 
‘*All this afternoon 
I’ve been out hunting 
flats, and I’ve found a 
love!’’ she continued, get- 


meekly. 

“‘T hate ’em!”? Miss Weston said. 

“‘T tell you one thing, though,” she 
went on. ‘‘There’s nothing like house- 
work systematically done to beautify a 
woman. There’s every kind of imagin- 
able exercise for the development of all 
the muscles, and it’s regular exercise—if 
the woman is any kind of a housekeeper 
—and regularity is what counts.” 

‘But one’s hands and hair and skin,” 
I demurred. She scoffed. 

“‘Put a little cold cream and talcum 
on your hands and slip on a pair of 













ting busy with her hair. oot Qete By ag 
And oh, how I’m going iss weston IN 


to enjoy it! How I shall ‘tne canny 
cook!” SHOP” 
‘‘Shall you wash dishes?” I asked 
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rubber gloves 
and go ahead and 
do the worst .thing 
there is to be done. 

When you get 
through, take off the 
gloves and see how 
much better your hands look—house- 
work’s a good deal better for the skin 
than automobiling.— Hello, dearie!”’ 

Again the door opened and this time 
Annabelle Whitford came in, big and 
bonnie as ever—and adoring Lucy 
Weston. Between us all, the process of 
make-up was practically discontinued 
until there came a cry from the maid: 

‘‘Oh, Miss Weston, the act’s almost 
ready to come off and you aint ready!” 

Miss Weston leaped into action. 

‘*Shoo-00-00!”” she cried. It was as 
we were shooing that she bribed me 
with that curry. 
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Excerpts f: the dia 

of Theodore Liebler which ; 
throw a new hight on 

famous players of to-day 











HIS is the story of 
et | the foundation of 
Liebler & Co., the 


theatrical house which now 
controls almost one sixth of 
the legitimate dramatic at- 
tractions in the United 
States; of the meeting of 
Theodore A. Liebler and 
George C. Tyler, whose 
names to-day mean as much 
as those of Belasco or Froh- 
man; of their successes and 
failures—all told in the inti- 
mate manner in which a 
German would write it in his 
‘*Family Book.” 

Through its pages you get 
entirely new conceptions of 
such theatrical personages as 








a number of other well- 
known men, was driven out 
of Germany for. political 
causes in 748. 

In this book, the elder 
Liebler recorded his mar- 
riage to an Irish girl, Miss 
Baxter, the birth of his son, 
Theodore, Jr., and the early 
promise of talent for draw- 
ing discerned in the boy. 
Later, however, the old 
artist made up his mind 
that his son was not destined 
for an artist’s career, and 
planned other things for 
him. The young man re- 
belled and ran away to 
Chicago, where he found 
employment with an en- 





Charles Coghlan, Viola Al- 


graver. The father chron- 





len, Blanche Bates, James 
O’Neill, Eleanor Robson, 
‘‘a wonderful child actress, 





Charles Coghlan in his 
own version of ‘‘The 

oyal Box,"’ which flay 
was the foundation of 


Liebler's success 


icles this insubordination 
with obvious sorrow, but 
later writes, apparently 














Mabel Taliaferro,” and 








reconciled, that his son, not 








others. To anyone inter- 
ested in the theatre in America these 
excerpts from Mr. Liebler’s diary are 
absorbingly interesting. 

The ‘‘ Family Book” is a German in- 
stitution in which the head of a house- 
hold records all events of interest in 
which members of his family participate. 
Such a book was brought to this coun- 
try by Theodore A. Liebler, Sr., a land- 
scape artist of considerable note, and 
father of the manager, when he, with 
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yet twenty, is earning $150 
a week from the Western Bank Note 
Company. 

Here the son takes charge of the 
‘*Family Book,” telling of his return 
East, his marriage, and his success in 
building up one of the finest lithographic 
establishments in the world, with a great 
plant on Park Place. Then comes a 
gloomy page. Many will remember the - 
Park Place disaster, caused by an ex- 
plosion in a paint shop in the cellar— 


























May 9, 1898, Mr. Liebler wrote: ‘‘ We shall fut Miss Allen 
aboard the next steamer, and with the lovely young actress her- 
self to inspire him, it would be strange indeed if Hall Caine 
does not elevate the role of Glory Quayle to stellar magnitude"’ 
























































VIOLA ALLEN AS Glory Quayle, AND A PHOTOGRAPH OF HALL CAINE, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE CHRIST 
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the building, heavily weighted with 
great presses, crumbling together, and 
burying sixty-nine in the ruin. As the 
cause of the disaster was an explosion, 
no insurance was obtainable, and young 
Liebler was stripped to his last dollar. 
It was then he met George C. Tyler, 
an ambitious young theatrical man, who 
had discovered that Charles Coghlan, a 
matinée idol of earlier years, had writ- 
ten a play called ‘‘The Royal Box,” 
which could be staged for about $750, 
and which showed great promise of 
popular success. Liebler asked to see the 
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play, and though between them Tyler 
and Liebler had less than two thousand 
dollars, the events that are quoted from 
Liebler’s ‘‘Family Book” below, led 
directly to the foundation of a theatrical 
concern that now produces such big 
spectacles as ‘‘The Garden of Allah,” 
and the forthcoming ‘‘Daughter of 
Heaven,” and controls such popular 
successes as ‘‘ Disraeli,” ‘‘ Alias Jimmy 
Valentine,’ ‘‘The Man from Home,” 
the all-star ‘‘Oliver Twist,’’ and such 
important foreign attractions as Mme. 
Simone and The Irish Players. 


LEAVES FROM THE “FAMILY BOOK” 








July 17, 1897. I have heard the play. 
I shall take the chance. If it is true that 
the theatrical game is ‘‘worse than 
Monte Carlo,” the percentage is still 
overwhelmingly in my favor —I have 
little to lose and everything to gain. 

Coghlan, personally, was a great 
disappointment to me at first. I re- 
membered him only as the graceful, pol- 
ished leading man in ‘‘ Diplomacy” and 
other plays I had admired in my youth. 
When he entered the office, unkempt, 
unshaven, in seedy, shiny clothes, look- 
ing every year of his age, I experienced a 
shock he must have noticed. But he 
soon dispelled the first impression by his 
reading of the play —‘‘The Royal Box.” 
Now that I think it over, it may be that 
I might not have liked it so well had I 
read it by myself. It is a new version of 
Dumas’ ‘‘Kean,” a play with dramatic 
back-bone, and in Coghlan’s reading its 
artificialities became polish. There is 
room for a good actor on our stage, 
thought I. 

When he had finished, he looked at me 
without speaking. 

** All right,” said I. ‘‘We’ll go ahead 
with it.” 

**Well and good,”’ he replied without 
showing the least sign of emotion of 
any kind, ‘‘if that’s the case, please 


let me have fifty dollars on account.” 

An hour later Coghlan returned to the 
office, clad in a frock-coat, a silk hat, 
and patent leather shoes. He had had a 
shave, a haircut and shampoo. Thirty 
years had fallen from his shoulders. The 
hat and shoes were new, the frock-coat 
just released from pawn. 

‘*Gentlemen,” said he, ‘‘if one of you 
will be so good as to lend me ten dollars, 
I'll take you all to dinner.” 

October 14, 1897. Rehearsals have be- 
gun. The company is made up of ex- 
perienced players, and Coghlan is well 
pleased with the outlook. We have 
bought some old scenery and are having 
it repainted. The production will not 
be elaborate, of course, but surely in ex- 
cellent taste. ... 

October 31, 1897... . Our play has 
been booked. We open it at the new 
National Theatre, Washington, on the 
sixteenth of next month. Washington 
is said to be the theatrical barometer of 
the country. If they like it there, we 
shall have no further trouble with our 
bookings. . . . Coghlan in high spirits. 
He can be ‘“‘prince of good fellows” 
when he wishes to. 

November 17, 1897. ‘‘The Royal 
Box” opened in Washington last night. 
To my mind it was an excellent per- 
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any venture properly. But 











this one seems almost hope- 
less. When I approach New 
York managers for an engage- 
ment, they laugh in my face. 

November 28, 1897. Still no 
New York theatre. Business 
has been very good in Norfolk 
and Newport News, owing to 
the popularity of Grace Fil- 
kins (Mrs. Commander 
Marix). We shall have to 
‘‘wild-cat” next week, going 
to Canada, where we trust 
that Coghlan’s name as an 
English actor will draw 
enough money to keep us go- 
ing. 

December 15, 1897. At 
last, somebody’s ill-wind has 
blown us our chance. Madame 
Viardi, the Austrian actress, 
has been doing very poorly at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre. 
Her backer, who guaranteed 
Knowles, the manager of the 
house, $2,500 a week, has 
backed out, and she closes 
Saturday. I went to Knowles, 








keteers."’ 
night almost wrecked the play 








James O'Neill as “‘D'Artagnan"’ in ‘“‘The Mus- 
The failure of his voice on the opening 


1 told him of our play, and 

asked for the time left vacant. 
He agreed to let us in, pro- 
vided that we took over the 
Viardi contract, which guar- 




















anteed him his $2,500 each 





formance, quite free from first-night 
blemishes. Coghlan was superb. Yet it 
does not seem to have created any 
marked stir in Washington. Charles 
Burnham, manager of Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, New York, who saw it and came 
home with me on the train, said that it 
would never do in New York. The 
notices were very fair, and on the 
strength of them I hope to find a New 
York theatre for the play. In the mean- 
time we have arranged for a few single- 
night engagements in Virginia for next 
week, 

November 23, 1897. Business in 
Washington very poor. The gross re- 
ceipts, if we were to receive them all, 
would not pay salaries. Coghlan has 
run up a hotel bill of $400—opening 
enough champagne to baptize almost 


week. I told him that was im- 
possible and that the only proposition 
we could make was share and share 
alike. As he had nothing else for his 
theatre, he finally agreed, after more 
than an hour’s argument. 

So Monday we open at the Fifth 
Avenue, if we can keep our company 
together that long. Miss —— left us 
Saturday for fear salaries would not be 
paid. —— was arrested for a scrape he 
got into. Business has been bad, and 
what money has come in has been eaten 
up by long railroad trips. 

December 19, 1897. The company 
arrived in New York, despondent be- 
cause they feel that we have a failure, 
and surly because salaries are overdue. 
I managed to scrape up a few hundred 
dollars to quiet down the most per- 
sistent. Everything depends upon 











what happens to-morrow night. 
December 20, 1897. An- 

other cross. Coghlan re- 
fuses to face a Broadway 
audience without better 
furniture than that 
which we have, which 

, has suffered much from 
rough usage on tour. 
We have had to post- 
pone the opening until to- 
morrow. I had scurried around to a 
dozen furniture stores without luck, un- 
til I found just what was wanted in an 
antique shop. I agreed to pay the ex- 
orbitant price demanded in ten 
weekly installments. 

December 22, 1897. We played 
our last card, and—WON. ‘‘The 
Royal Box” is a great success. There 
can be no question of it. 

There was not a very large audi- 
ence to greet the play. We had de- 
cided not to ‘‘paper” the house 
with our friends, but to 
let it stand or fall by its 
own merits, and abide 
by the result. We had 
reached our last ditch. 4 
And an audience com- 
posed of critics and stran- 
gers rose to the excellence 
of the play and Mr. Coghlan’s art in a 
manner that leaves my mind easy as to 
the future. 

The reviews were splendid. 
Better yet, they were good 
business-producing articles. 
The descriptions of what oc- 
curred piqued the curiosity and 
bred a desire to see the play. 
Each one had a good word for 
the cast and production, proving that 
mere money is not the prime essential 

of an effective mise-en scéne. 
February 19, 1898. Having scored a 


Company, and keeps post- 
poning the starring tour 
year after year. For this 
reason she is willing to 
| leave Frohman and join 
a youngér managerial 
concern that could de- 
vote itself more exclu- 
sively to her 
interests. 


















































Viola Allen as ** Glory Quayle,’’ and the late Edward Morgan 

as ‘John Storm” in Liebler’s famous production of ‘‘ The 

Christian,"” which paid Miss Allen more than $1,000 a week 
and cleared $100,000 for Liebler & Co. in one season. 





























Coghlan continues to draw well and 
make money. When our time was up at 
the Fifth Avenue, we moved to the 
Garden Theatre, disregarding the advice 

















big success with Coghlan, Tyler is 
anxious to secure the services of another 
star. Of all prospects, Viola Allen ap- 
pears best. She is without question the 
most popular of the younger actresses of 
the day, beautiful, talented and charm- 
ing. She has been repeatedly promised a 
starring tour by Frohman, who, how- 
ever, seems to consider her indispens- 
able to the success of the Empire Theatre 
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of many who insisted that the poor lo- 
cation of the Garden would work a 
cessation of good business. On the con- 
trary, the receipts total about the same 
each week as they did at the Fifth 
Avenue, proving in our own experience 
the theatrical axiom that ‘‘give them 
the play, they’ll go anywhere to see 
ar 

March 12, 1898. Viola Allen signed a 



































March 11, 1898, Mr. Liebler wrote: ‘‘ Blanche Bates’ 
‘Milady’ ought to be the best thing she has done.”’ It was, 
but —— 



































THREE POSES OF BLANCHE BATES IN ‘“‘ THE MUSKETEERS” 
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contract with us to-day. She appears to 
be a very sensible young woman, with 
few, if any, temperamental eccentrici- 
ties. We had a pleasant talk concerning 
the vehicle in which she is to appear next 
season. A play founded on Longfellow’s 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,” by 
Stanislaus Stange is a possibility. 
Tyler favors a dramatization of 
Hall Caine’s ‘‘The Christian,” 
which, owing to the discussion 
caused by the book, would have the 
advantage of having been widely 
advertised. . . . Tyler will write to 
Hall Caine about the dramatic 
rights. 

To-night Mrs. Liebler and I 
are Miss Allen’s guests at a 
performance of ‘‘Under the 
Red Robe,” in which she is 
now appearing. 

April 5, 1898. A letter 
from Hall Caine informs 
us that he himself has made 
a dramatization of ‘‘The. 
Christian,” which he will 
let us use upon receipt of 
$2,500 in advance royalties. 
Just to prove to him that we 
are as anxious to produce the 
play as he seems to be to pre- 
vent our doing so, we sent 
him the money he asked for. 

May 7, 1898. The Ms. of 
‘‘The Christian” has ar- 
rived. Unfortunately it 
will not do for Miss Allen. 
The male character of John 
Storm dominates the play 
from beginning to end, 
and there is through it 
all an atmosphere of 
gloom in which Miss Al- 
len’s personality would 
not appear to advan- 
tage. 

May 9, 1898. Tyler 
and Miss Allen have 
gone over the Ms. of 
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before it will serve its purpose. We shall 
put Miss Allen on board the next 
steamer, and with the lovely young ac- 
tress herself to inspire him, it would be 
strange indeed if Hall Caine did not 
elevate the rédle of Glory 
' Quayle from its present 
insignificance to stellar 
magnitude. 

May 28, 1898. Hall 
Caine writes that he is 
charmed with Miss Al- 
len, that he approves 
her ideas, and will carry 
them into effect. 

July 6, 1898. Miss Allen 
has returned, with a new 
version of ‘‘The Chris- 
tian’? — a remarkable 
piece of work and a 
‘*sure-fire”’ success if 
ever there was one. It 
only remains for us to 
produce and cast it as 
carefully as possible. 
August 15, 1898. ‘“The 
Christian” will enjoy 
as fine a cast as any 
play of recent years. 
We have borrowed 
(Edward) Morgan from 
Daniel Frohman for the 

part of John Storm. 

Poor John Mason, who 
has not been doing much 
s lately, ought to make an 
me ideal Horatio Drake, and 
=<@ Jameson Lee Finney will 

mm be splendid as Ure. Hall 

a Caine himself is coming 
over to help us in re- 
hearsal. Frank Keenan, 
who is a good stage- 
manager, will put on 

; the mob scene and play 
the part of Brother Paul 
as well. 

September 21, 1898. 
Hall Caine is here. We 
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his pictures—in spite of all that has been said 
about a resemblance. 

October 1, 1898. Miss Allen opened in Al- 
bany last night in ‘‘The Christian.” Caine 
made an excellent speech. As had been antic- 
ipated, the play scored a triumph. It issplendid- 
ly gauged to the public mood, and should be 
the source of immense profit to us, to Miss Al- 
len and the author for many years to come.— 
Next week to Washington, and then to the 
Knickerbocker in New York. 

November 25, ——. The theatre managing 
end seems to be the surest end of the theatrical 
game after all. During the first six record- 
breaking weeks that ‘‘The Christian” played 
at the Knickerbocker, the theatre received for 
its share of the receipts not only enough to pay 
the current expenses for that period, but 
also enough to pay the rent for one whole year. 

January 3, 1899. A curious argument has re- 
sulted in our taking over another star. Tyler 
had dinner with last night. In the course 
of conversation, —— insisted that, aside from 
Coghlan, Sothern was the only romantic actor 














of ability 
now in this 
PE ipsa country. 
lanche Bates as ‘‘Hannah" 
in ‘The Children of the i banal 
Ghetto"’ ; 
for his old 
friend, 
: James 
O’Neill, which —— would not allow. The 
argument had grown more or less heated, when 
Tyler declared that to prove his point he would 
present O’Neill in the réle of d’ Artagnan— 
which Sothern is also to play—this coming 
spring. Tyler called on O’Neill this morning, 
and he is willing to play the part if a good 
version of ‘‘ The Musketeers,’ can be procured. 
March 1, 1899. Sothern has produced his 
version of ‘‘The Musketeers” with great suc- 
cess. We shall probably be able to top him at 
every point. Not only have we a more effective 
version (by Sydney Grundy), but our produc- 
tion—scenery, costumes and all—has been pre- 
pared with greater care, and our company will 
be incomparable. Blanche Bates’ Milady 
ought to be the best thing she has done; Wilton 
Lackaye does wonders with Athos and Mar- 
garet Anglin is a delightful Constance. And 
O’Neill’s d’ Artagnan—it will rank with his 
Monte Cristol 
March 14, 1899. I have learned at last how 
much the theatrical game is a gamble. Last 
night, ‘‘The Musketeers” opened at the 
























































Wilton Lackaye as ‘Rabbi 
Shemuel”’ in ‘‘The Children 
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Broadway Theatre. The public is well 
inclined toward romantic drama at 
present ; it was a masterly dramatization 
of a matchless tale; the scenic artists 
and costumers did full justice to its 
pictorial possibilities; it was acted with 
skill and spirit by a wonderful cast, and 
yet—one little thing happened that 
threatens this expensive, carefully- 
planned production with disaster. 
Hitherto, luck has been with us, and 
we have won, at times, against big 
odds. Yesterday, with the odds all in 
our favor, luck turned, and the result 
still hangs in the balance. 

The melodramatic prologue, depicting 
the branding of Anne de Breuil, had a 
splendid effect as played 
by Miss Bates, Lack- 
aye and Andrew 
Robson. The first 
scene of the drama 
had gone with a 
dash that found its 
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way across the footlights; O’Neill had 
pinked. Edmund Breese after an ex- 
citing exhibition of swordsmanship; 
Blanche Bates had driven in in a fas- 
cinating gown behind a pair of beauti- 
ful white horses, when—it happened. 
O’Neill sputtered, cleared ‘his throat 
and tried again, but his voice was gone. 
Not once in the rest of the performance 
was he able to speak above a whisper. 
The audience was kind and sym- 
pathetic—but the triumph expected for 
what should have been the most spirited 
romantic performance of many years, 
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AS Becky, 
AND RICHARD 
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as Shosshi 
Schmendrick IN 
‘“THE CHILDREN 
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dwindled to a kindly appreciation of 
‘‘what might have been.” 

April 10, 1899. We received a curious 
letter from Viola Allen to-day. Not 
since she first appeared in ‘‘The Chris- 
tian’’ has her share of the receipts fallen 
below $1,000 a week, and often it has 
been more than twice that sum. Miss 
Allen wrote that she considered this all 
out of proportion—that she was re- 
ceiving more money than was her due. 
Tyler wired her that if she would keep 
her part of the contract, we should be 
glad to keep ours. I imagine that this is 
the first time in the history of the the- 
atre that such a thing has occurred. 
We shall make almost $100,000 out of 
‘*The Christian”’ this season alone. 

May 1, 1899. Mr. Tyler’s mother, 
living in Ohio, has sent him a book that 
she admired greatly, Israel Zangwill’s 
‘*The Children of the Ghetto.” It is a 
wonderful thing—and we were all im- 
pressed with the idea of making a play 
out of it. Tyler has written to Zangwill 
about it. 

May 17, 1899. Zangwill answered 
Tyler’s letter about the possibility of 
dramatizing his ‘‘Children of the Ghet- 
to,” thanking us for the compliment 
paid his work, which he appreciated 
the more since it came from men not of 
his race, but saying that the book con- 
tained no play. Tyler sat down and out- 
lined a scenario which he will send Zang- 
will fo prove that he is wrong. The more 
I think of it,.the more my admiration 
for this book increases. .... 

May 15, 1899. Tyler saw a young girl 
playing the part of the heroine in a play 
called ‘‘ Arizona,”’ by Augustus Thomas, 
in Chicago. He was so pleased with her 
work that he told Hamlin, manager of 
the play, that he was going to steal her. 
Hamlin said he could have her if he 
could get her. He found that she was 
getting about $35 a week, and told her 
that any time she wished to she could 
get $75 from us. Her name is Eleanor 
Robson. Tyler believes she has a great 
future before her. 

August 29, 1899. Our big production 
for the coming year will be ‘‘The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto.” James A. Herne, 
who is one of the most lovable men I 
have ever met, is to stage it for us, and 
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Zangwill is coming over to help. We 
have a splendid cast: Lackaye, Miss 
Bates, Frank Worthing, William Norris, 
Madame Cotterlly and some new people 
of promise—Richard Carle, Ada Dwyer, 
Rosabel Morrison and a remarkable 
child actress, Mabel Taliaferro. 

September 19, 1899. ‘‘The Children 
of the Ghetto” has started auspiciously. 
Washington is enthusiastic over it and 
Zangwill is made much of. He is a re- 
markable man, and, despite his care- 
lessness about his personal appearance, 
easily dominates any group in which he 
appears. I have never known a man who 
has mastered the art of conversation so 
thoroughly. Even his small talk is 
brilliant, and bristles with epigrams. 

October 18, 1899. Certainly, no first 
night audience was ever so brilliant as 
that which attended our (New York) pre- 
mére to-night. Every other man in the 
house was a celebrity. Not a point 
missed fire—the performance was su- 
perb. The audience remained ten min- 
utes after the play to cheer the author. 
We have a great success. 

October 19, 1899. I write as in a night- 
mare. Last night I went to bed, confi- 
dent of victory, and enjoyed a good 
night’s rest. This morning, as the papers 
were brought me, I read one scathing 
denunciation of the play after another. 
I could hardly believe it—I cannot be- 
lieve it yet. We have determined to try 
to overcome the adverse criticism of the 
press by sensational advertising. 

November 23, 1899. We have made a 
mistake in the matter of ‘‘ The Children 
of the Ghetto.” We have spent $15,000 
in advertising, without arousing more 
than an idle curiosity in the minds of 
the public. We have decided to take the 
entire company to London, to see 
whether we can’t reverse New York’s 
decision there. To-day we cabled over 
2,500 Pounds in advance rent for the 
Adelphi Theatre. 

December 26, 1899. ‘‘The Children 
of the Ghetto” opened in London, Mon- 
day. On the same day was received the 
news of the overwhelming defeat of the 
English army by the Boers. The city is 
hung in mourning. You could not drive 
people to the theatre with a gatling gun. 
We close on Saturday. 
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T WAS Marilla Denton’s fault 
| that she was a failure. She 
admitted as much when she 
looked about the little millinery shop 
and then turned a half-discouraged face 
towards the glistening waters of the bay 
and thought of Captain Richard Newell. 
At times she had yielded to the temp- 
tation to blame her education and her 
environment, but now she saw clearly 
that these were mere subterfuges to 
gloss over her own shortcomings. She 
was a failure. Her business had run 
down in an alarming manner and she 
could think of no way to stop the con- 
tinued loss. 

In years Miss Denton was young, but 
in thought she felt more at home with 
the middle-aged residents of Brent’s 
Hollow. Perhaps that was why she had 




















become so fond of Captain Newell, 
crusty but eligible bachelor, owner and 
master of the three-masted fishing 
schooner which bore her name. Perhaps 
she was middle-aged in disposition be- 
cause of her affection for Captain 
Newell. He was fifteen years older than 
she. 

Captain Newell’s home, was his 
schooner. Five years before he had been 
seriously ill and the only house in the 
village to which the doctor could take 
him was Miss Denton’s. That had been 
the start of their romance. 

While Miss Denton was thinking 
vaguely of her life prospects and ret- 
rospect, Mrs. Tom Bowen bustled im- 
portantly into the store. 

‘‘Land sakes, Marilla, whatever is 
the matter with you,” she exclaimed. 
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**You look as if your ship had gone 
and foundered.” 

“‘T feel that way, too,’ the milliner 
replied listlessly. ‘‘I can’t see anything 
hopeful. I haven’t sold a hat this week, 
and Easter is coming next month.” 

‘‘Now that’s too bad.”’ Mrs. Bowen 
was sympathetic. She had known Miss 
Denton all her life and felt at liberty 
to pry into the milliner’s personal 
affairs. ‘‘Do you suppose folks are that 
hard up this year that they can’t afford 
new hats?” 

“ Tisn’t that.”” Miss Denton pointed 
through the window at a passing wom- 
an whose head was adorned with a 
mammoth structure of the modern 
milliner’s art. ‘‘That’s the reason. Mrs. 
Barton has bought her hats from me for 
ten years—until this year. She got that 
from this new milliner from the city— 
Madame Duval. That—that thing she’s 
got on now.” 

“Huh,” Mrs. Bowen almost snorted 
with contempt, ‘‘to think of Anne Bar- 
ton putting that contraption on her 
head! It’s ridiculous! It’s worse! It’s 
positively scandalous!” 

But Mrs. Bowen continued to gaze, 
her indignation cooled, and finally when 
Miss Denton saw a look of admiration 
creep over her face, she was not sur- 
prised to have Mrs. Bowen break the 
long pause. ‘‘Still, you can’t deny but 
what it’s stylish and sets off Anne’s 
figure right smartly.” 

‘*Yes,”? Miss Denton assented. 

‘‘Marilla, why don’t you get some 
hats like that? If it’s the style and if it’s 
what women folks want, why then, I 
say, go get them and sell them.” 

“‘I—I’ve tried,” the milliner con- 
fessed meekly, ‘‘but I can’t make them 
look right. They are not exactly my 
style. I’ve been working in plain, neat 
hats too long to change all at once. But, 
if something doesn’t happen soon I’ll 
have to close the place.” 

‘‘Oh, you couldn’t do that!” Mrs. 
Bowen was horrified. ‘‘Why, you’ve 
been here every day, rain or shine, for 
ten years. Brent’s Hollow wouldn’t 
know what to make of it if you shut up.” 

‘*But,” Miss Denton replied, ‘‘I’m 
losing money every day. I—I wouldn’t 
mind so much about shutting up on my 


own account, but there’s Captain — 
Newell to think of.” 

‘‘What’s he got to do with it, ’d — 
like to know?” Mrs. Bowen bristled. 
‘*You don’t have to take care of him do 
you? Can’t he look after himself?” 

The entrance of six women of foreign 
appearance interrupted them. They 
wanted-to buy some large, cheap hats 
to protect them from the sun. Miss 
Denton patiently explained that she had 
nothing of the sort suitable but would 
order them from Boston and have them 
the next day. When they left she ex- 
plained to the questioning Mrs. Bowen: 

‘*They are relatives of some sailors 
Richard gt off the Banks his last trip— 
French and Indian I think they are.” 

Mrs. Bowen was not, however, to be 
so easily switched from the main issue, 
and she asked abruptly, ‘‘But what 
about Richard? You were saying?” 

“‘T wasn’t saying anything.” Miss 
Denton’s eyes brightened with a look 
of quiet amusement. ‘‘You were talk- 

ig 
‘‘Now Marilla,” Mrs. Bowen said 
assertively, ‘‘you know you were going ~ 
to tell me something about him. We’ve 
all said you and he have been in love 
for years. Nobody ever has figured out 
why you never got married.” 

The milliner leaned forward con- 
fidentially. ‘‘We’re both too inde- 
pendent and used to having our own 
ways. I never could abide the idea of 
giving up business and living on his 
money, and I’ve never had enough of 
my own.” 

‘‘What’s the sense of giving it up?” 

‘‘He wont listen to my keeping it 
after we’re married. He has such strict 


‘ideas. I know he wouldn’t want to give 


me fifty dollars a year for my own per- 
sonal use.” 
- “Huh,”—Mrs. Bowen drew herself up 
proudly,—‘‘I’d just like to see Tom 
Bowen try to put me off with that.” 
‘“‘You and Tom are different.” Miss 
Denton smiled broadly at the idea of 
the meek Tom Bowen even thinking of 
opposing his wife. ‘‘Richard’s been 
captain and owner of his ship so long 
he naturally expects everybody to take 
orders from him. Now, Martha, I’ve 
never been married, but I’ve kept my 
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“‘T feel that way, too,’”’ the milliner 
replied listlessly. ‘‘I can’t see anything 
hopeful. I haven’t sold a hat this week, 
and Easter is coming next month.” 

‘*Now that’s too bad.” Mrs. Bowen 
was sympathetic. She had known Miss 
Denton all her life and felt at liberty 
to pry into the milliner’s personal 
affairs. ‘‘Do you suppose folks are that 
hard up this year that they can’t afford 
new hats?” 

“ Tisn’t that.”” Miss Denton pointed 
through the window at a passing wom- 
an whose head was adorned with a 
mammoth structure of the modern 
milliner’s art. ‘‘That’s the reason. Mrs. 
Barton has bought her hats from me for 
ten years—until this year. She got that 
from this new milliner from the city— 
Madame Duval. That—that thing she’s 
got on now.” 

‘‘Huh,” Mrs. Bowen almost snorted 
with contempt, ‘‘to think of Anne Bar- 
ton putting that contraption on her 
head! It’s ridiculous! It’s worse! It’s 
positively scandalous!” 

But Mrs. Bowen continued to gaze, 
her indignation cooled, and finally when 
Miss Denton saw a look of admiration 
creep over her face, she was not sur- 
prised to have Mrs. Bowen break the 
long pause. ‘‘Still, you can’t deny but 
what it’s stylish and sets off Anne’s 
figure right smartly.” 

‘*Yes,”? Miss Denton assented. 

‘*Marilla, why don’t you get some 
hats like that? If it’s the style and if it’s 
what women folks want, why then, I 
say, go get them and sell them.” 

“T—I’ve tried,” the milliner con- 
fessed meekly, ‘‘but I can’t make them 
look right. They are not exactly my 
style. I’ve been working in plain, neat 
hats too long to change all at once. But, 
if something doesn’t happen soon I'll 
have to close the place.” 

*‘Oh, you couldn’t do that!” Mrs. 
Bowen was horrified. ‘‘Why, you’ve 
been here every day, rain or shine, for 
ten years. Brent’s Hollow wouldn’t 
know what to make of it if you shut up.” 

‘*But,”’ Miss Denton replied, ‘‘I’m 
losing money every day. I—I wouldn’t 
mind so much about shutting up on my 


own account, but there’s Captain — 
Newell to think of.” 

‘‘What’s he got to do with it, I’d 
like to know?” Mrs. Bowen bristled. — 
‘“You don’t have to take care of him do 
you? Can’t he look after himself?” 

The entrance of six women of foreign 
appearance interrupted them. They 
wanted.to buy some large, cheap hats 
to protect them from the sun. Miss 
Denton patiently explained that she had 
nothing of the sort suitable but would 
order them from Boston and have them 
the next day. When they left she ex- 
plained to the questioning Mrs. Bowen: 

‘‘They are relatives of some sailors 
Richard got off the Banks his last trip— 
French and Indian I think they are.” 

Mrs. Bowen was not, however, to be 
so easily switched from the main issue, 
and she asked abruptly, ‘‘But what 
about Richard? You were saying?” 

“‘T wasn’t saying anything.” Miss 
Denton’s eyes brightened with a look 
of quiet amusement. “‘You were talk- 
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assertively, ‘‘you know you were going ~ 
to tell me something about him. We’ve 
all said you and he have been in love 
for years. Nobody ever has figured out 
why you never got married.” 

The milliner leaned forward con- 
fidentially. ‘‘We’re both too inde- 
pendent and used to having our own 
ways. I never could abide the idea of 
giving up business and living on his 
money, and I’ve never had enough of 
my own.” 

‘‘What’s the sense of giving it up?” 

‘‘He wont listen to my keeping it 


after we’re married. He has such strict 


ideas. I know he wouldn’t want to give 
me fifty dollars a year for my own per- 
sonal use.” 
- “Huh,”—Mrs. Bowen drew herself up 
proudly,—‘‘I’d just like to see Tom 
Bowen try to put me off with that.” 
‘‘You and Tom are different.” Miss 
Denton smiled broadly at the idea of 
the meek Tom Bowen even thinking of 
opposing his wife. ‘‘Richard’s been 
captain and owner of his ship so long 
he naturally expects everybody to take 
orders from him. Now, Martha, I’ve 
never been married, but I’ve kept my 
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eyes open. If you don’t want a man to 
run over you, why, you’ve got to keep 
yourself from being dependent on him— 
especially the sort of man Richard is.” 

Mrs. Bowen couldn’t see the force 
of such reasoning, predicating her 
opinion on her knowledge of men as 
represented by her own husband. The 
milliner continued, 

“T had figured this year would give 
me enough profit, with my savings 
and what I could sell the store for, so I 
could count on twenty-five dollars a 
month for myself. Then we would be 
married and live in my house. Richard 
doesn’t object to my owning the house, 
because if things don’t suit him he’s 
always got the schooner to go to.” 

**Well,” Mrs. Bowen sighed without 
comprehending, ‘‘I don’t see any 
grounds for pulling such a long face, 
even if you can’t do that. Captain 
Newell’s got property and I think 
you’re standing in your own light. I 
don’t pity you at all.” 

**You don’t understand Richard.” 

“‘T haven’t been married nearly 
twenty years without learning some- 


thing about men.” 

The milliner refused to accept the 
challenge to debate the male question, 
contenting herself with remarking that 
Captain Newell was peculiar. 

**Well, I think you are too, Marilla 


Denton,” retorted Mrs. Bowen. ‘‘As 
I said before, I don’t pity you at all, 
and I’m going over to look at Madame 
Duval’s hats.” 

‘*Please don’t buy one of those clothes 
baskets,” the milliner laughed, ‘‘it will 
make you look like a fish-woman.” Mrs. 
Bowen flounced out without replying, 
and Miss Denton chuckled, ‘‘I may lose 
another customer, but Martha Bowen 
never will have much joy in that hat 
if she gets it over there.” 

Her smile was more grim than hu- 
morous when Mrs. Bowen sailed past 
half an hour later with one of Madame 
Duval’s creations pulled down over her 
head. 

At noon Miss Denton closed the store, 
went to Madame Duval’s, and found 
her rival busily engaged in trimming 
an enormous hat. Madame Duval was 
French in name only. Her artistic sense 
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was a combination of New England com- 
mon sense with a touch of the Parisian’s 
taste for lightness which she had ab- 
sorbed while working in a large New 
York establishment. She told this much 
quite franklyto Miss Denton. 

“You know,” she said confidingly, 
“T like Brent’s Hollow so much. It is 
so peaceful and quiet. It seems a pity 
there isn’t enough business for us both. 
Don’t you want to sell?” 

‘‘Why, I did before you came.’”’ Miss 
Denton was taken by surprise. ‘‘I 
thought that if I could sell out for two 
thousand dollars I could pay off the 
mortgage on my house and have enough 
left to live on comfortably.” 

‘“That’s too much, isn’t it??? Madame 
Duval seemed surprised. ‘‘—Though 
I think I might be willing to pay that 
price if you were doing much business.” 

The milliner of Brent’s Hollow started 
to reply, but thought better of it and 
left with a smiling good-by. After watch- 
ing her rival’s deft fingers, her own pros- 
pects seemed more hopeless than ever. 

Captain Newell returned that night 
from a two-months cruise, and Miss 
Denton learned that the situation was 
even more desperate than she had 
feared. His affairs were in worse shape 
then her own. He had lost heavily in 
Western land speculations, mortgaging 
his schooner to raise the funds. He was 
having difficulty in meeting the pay- 
ments on that mortgage, as the entrance 
of steam in the cod fisheries had cut 
deeply into the profits of sailing craft. 

Next morning Captain Newell went 
to Boston to see what he could do there 
with the assistance of his nephew. Miss 
Denton, alone in the store almost all 
the forenoon, pondered over the prob- 
lem, vainly searching for some solution. 
Finally, in desperation, she got out 
the half-dozen new hats, like those 
sold by Madame Duval, which she had 
purchased the week before, and began 
to trim them. At a distance they might 
be mistaken for Madame Duval’s 
wares, but at close range anyone could 
easily see they were poor counterfeits. 

‘‘They lack something,’ said Miss 
Denton with a sigh as she held up the 
last one, ‘‘but I can’t find out what. I 
suppose it’s style.” 



































































The fish-women entered to get their 
cheap hats and Miss Denton contritely 
confessed that she had forgotten to 
order them. The women looked greatly 
disappointed, jabbering in polyglot 
French, English and Indian. The new 
hats caught their eyes and brought 
forth many exclamations of delight. 
The milliner, giving way to a sudden 
whim, picked up the hats one by one 
and handed them to the fish-women, 
saying, 

‘‘Here, you can take these. I’ve no 
use for them and I cannot sell them. 
They will keep the hot sun off your 
heads.”’ The women did not understand 
and protested that they could not buy 
such expensive hats. ‘‘I don’t want you 
to buy them,” Miss Denton replied. 
‘I’m giving them to you. Take them, 
please. I want to get them out of my 
sight. If they will help you any I’ll be 
very glad.” 

Amid a chorus of exclamations of 
surprise and joy the women donned the 
hats and trooped out. Almost in the 
doorway they met Mrs. Barton, and 
Miss Denton stifled a snicker when she 
saw that lady’s look of amazed horror 
as she quickly put her hand to her own 
hat. 

Mrs. Barton hurried on, greatly ex- 
cited, and the chattering, laughing fish- 
women walked in the opposite direction. 
Miss Denton saw Mrs. Bowen act as 
Mrs. Barton had done, when she met 
them. For the first time in several weeks 
the milliner laughed aloud. 

Brent’s Hollow was a small town, 
whose news was disseminated by word 
of tongue, instead of by a daily news- 
paper. But this news facility was suffi- 
cient to acquaint everyone, before sun- 
down, with the fact that the fish-women 
were wearing French hats of the style 
sold by Madame Duval. Half the town 
was smiling. By noon next day the 
smiles had turned to laughter, and of all 


‘who had patronized the new milliner 


only six were brave enough to appear 
on the street in their new hats. 

By the end of the week these six brave 
souls surrendered to the ridicule, silent 
and audible, and all the town was join- 
ing in the merriment. Saturday four 











of Miss Denton’s old customers called 
to see about purchasing Easter hats. 
Madame Duval, who had remained 
calmly superior for three days, began — 
to smile, and then to fret. : 

Monday the new milliner did not 
have a sale or even a prospective cus- 
tomer. Tuesday she called on Miss Den- 
ton. 

“‘T came,”’ she explained sweetly, ‘‘to 
accept your offer.” 

**My offer?”? Miss Denton suddenly 
grew wise. 

‘*Yes, your offer to sell your store for 
two thousand dollars. Of course I know 
it isn’t worth that, except in good will. 
But I want to stay here, so I’ll give you 
your price, if you’ll promise not to re- 
enterbusiness—the millinery business— 
in Brent’s Hollow for two years.” 

‘“Now there doesn’t seem any reason 
why we shouldn’t agree,” replied Miss 
Denton sweetly, ‘‘since I want to retire 
and you want to remain in the business. 
But I do not recall that I offered to sell 
for two thousand. I did say I thought 
last year I would like to sell for that. 
I’ve decided however, that my business 
is worth more than that now—say three 
thousand.” 

Madame Duval flinched, talked a few 
minutes, then agreed. ‘‘It may be too 
large a price, from a strict business 
point of view,”’ she said, ‘‘but I'll give 
it if you’ll promise to help me a little 
during the busy season.’”’ Miss Denton 
was glad to promise. ‘‘And now, you 
must let me congratulate you upon your 
strategy. It was so good it would have 
been sublime if it hadn’t been ridic- 
ulous. It was very clever of you to 
think of giving those hats to the basket 
women.” 

‘‘Oh no,” Miss Denton laughed, ‘‘it 
wasn’t clever. It was just an accident— 
an accidental success, you might say.” 

‘Tt worked just as well as if you had 
planned it carefully,” replied Madame 
Duval. 

When Captain Newell returned from 
Boston, discouraged at his inability to 
raise more funds, Miss Denton was very 
happy when she gave him a thousand 
dollars to clear the schooner Marilla 
of her debt. 

















THE PONY BALLET 








T HE author writes his little play 














With lines considered witty, 








And lyrics very bright and gay 
For every little ditty; 


But be their labors swift or slow 
Or dull or very clever, 

Librettists come, librettists go, 
While we go on forever. 


Composers turn out many an air 
As light as any thistle, 

That kind which “gets ’em’’ everywhere 
And makes the whole world whistle; 


But though they do the best they know 
In musical endeavor, 

Composers come, composers go, 
While we go on forever. 


Comedians of spotlight fame, 
May crack their gags with vigor, 
And many a comic opera dame 
May show her face and figger, 


And these may be to any show 
A strong, uplifting lever, 










































BY BERTON BRALEY 


‘But actors come and actors go, 
While we go on forever. 


The show girls glitter for a while; 
The scenery entrances; 

You gape at gowns of wondrous style 
And gasp at daring dances; 


But colored light effects aglow 
And costumes equaled never, 

And show-girls, too, may come and go, 
While we go on forever. 


We lift the failures from the hole; 
We twinkle in successes; 

We light the managerial soul 
With radiance that blesses; 


We rollick in, we scamper out, 
We dance until we’re dizzy; 


We clog, we whirl, we rush about; 


Our legs are always busy. 






And thus with light and dazzling toe 
We save each new endeavor, 

For shows may come and shows may go, 

But we go on forever. 























WHY I LET MY 
DAUGHTER GO ON 
THE STAGE 


The mother of a@ now fa~ 
mous actress describes her 
own battle with prejudice 


IHEN she came home from her 
first circus my small daughter 
i announced that she knew what 


she would be when she grew up. She 
would be “a aérial act.” And for the 
next three months the corner drug store 
did a rushing busines in arnica and 
court plaster, as small people of four 
year do not hang suspended from ban- 
asters held only by common wrapping 
twine, leap from tops of chiffoniers to 
chandeliers and fall naively from 
second stories into hastily improvised 
nets of mosquito netting without seri- 
ously damaging themselves, and prop- 
erty. But after an especially hard bump 
—it was that second story bump, I 
think, that did it—my child went back 
to her dolls and the “aérial act” stage 
was passed, 

We did not discuss her future much 
after that. The second story bump had, 
apparently, made the entire subject of a 
future distasteful, and two or three 
years passed by ‘uneventfully. Then 
one fateful afternoon I took my 
daughter to her first matinée—at a 
vaudeville house. 

During the afternoon, she scarcely 
spoke—just looked. And she seemed 
to be absorbing what she was seeing 
through her very pores. On the way 
home I questioned her regarding the 
show. Had she enjoyed it? 

“Mm-hm !” 


“Would you care to go again?” 

“Mm-hm !” 

“Whom did you like the best?” 

“All of them.” 

That was all I got out of her. Her 
father did no better. She was flushed- 
faced, star-eyed, radiant, but silent as 
a young sphinx. As I tucked her in bed 
she threw her arms about my neck, 
gave a little crow and gurgled in my 
ear: 

“I know what I’m going to do when 
I grow up!” 

"Vege “eé 

“T’m going on the stage!” 

And that’s the way it started! 

Now you know yourself that when 
you really once get a thing, you have it. 
Measles, for instance. There’s no use 
wishing things. You just have to go 
along patiently and do the best you can 
with what you’ve got. But the measles 
will take their natural course, no matter 
how much trouble they make in so 
doing. 

Being at times a sensible person, I 
realized this. Being also the daughter 
of a Methodist minister, reared in the 
belief that everything worldly was 
wicked, and having persistently balked 
at the belief from infancy up and 
“rared” in rebellion and deceit until my 
marriage took me out of the saintly 
circle into a sphere where I could do as 
I pleased and consequently didn’t 
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please, particularly, I knew that the sure 
way to. send my daughter pell mell to 
the stage was to tell her she shouldn’t 
go to it. Consequently, I only said 
calmly : 

“Honestly, dear?’ And daughter 
said: 

“Honest-to-goodness-cross-my-heart- 
and-hope-to-die-chase-a-rabbit-to-see-it- 
cry, I’m going on the stage!” 

From that day on, my clothes began 
to be confiscated. I was in distress un- 
til one day, happening to go up to the 
attic I found my child in borrowed 
plumes which were mine, gesticulating 
and mouthing like a small mad person 
in front of a dusty old pier glass that 
had been in mother’s family of the dea- 
con branch. Wonder it didn’t break, 
isn’t it? 

“Honey,” I said, “what you doing 
with mother’s clothes that she’s been 
hunting for?” 

“Acting,” my child said. “Play act- 
ing. I’m a beautiful lady that a wicked 
one doesn’t like, and she’s going to try 
to kill me, but I’m going to find it out 
and kill her instead. This is my dagger. 
I’m going to stick it in her vittles,” . 

“edith!” I gasped. “Don’t talk like 
that, It’s very vulgar. I suppose you 
mean vitals. Where did you ever hear 
such talk? And why must you play at 
killing? Mightn’t it be something just 
a little nicer?” 

“IT can make better faces when I’m 
murdering,” she answered, calmly 
ignoring the rest of my _ remarks. 
“Please be an audience, Mamma. I 
want to get so I wont be afraid when I 
have really ones.” ; 

So I sat down and watched the per- 
formance. It was ghastly, I assure you. 
Doll Mary, who was forced to take the 
part of the wicked woman and have a 
small paring knife run into her tummy, 
was a sawdustless wreck by the time the 
killing was over. My daughter eyed the 
pile of dust gloatingly. 

“Tt’s all of it blood,” she said. I 
shuddered, gathered up my clothes and 
fled. What was it all coming to, any- 
how! 

“Merely a childish fad,” my husband 
said, and I believed him. 

But it wasn’t merely a childish fad. 








It was an idea that became a fixed one. 
And gradually we grew to accept it just — 
as the child did—laughingly, at first, 
and then more seriously. And we found 
ourselves beginning sentences such as: 

“If Edith should—” 

“I wonder if she really will—’etc. 

Well, what if she should? I fought 
the question out night after night .by 
myself. Would it be a bad thing? If 
so, why ? Wouldn’t it be worse to thwart 
her if she really felt it in her to be an 
actress? Were temptations on the stage 
any greater than in any other profes- 
sion open to women? 

Her father didn’t know. He had the 
man’s natural antipathy to having any- 
thing of his displayed in public. But 
aside from that, he acknowledged that 
he didn’t know. 

In the meantime, while we were fig- 
uring, Edith was taking part in school 
entertainments and the like, and ac- 
quitting herself so well that people 
were beginning to remark on her his- 
trionic ability. 

And crazy about the theatre! I was 
careful about the plays she attended 
and went with her myself usually, to 
matinées, where I saw, not those on the 
stage, so much as my daughter with her 
flushed face and her bright eyes, leaning 
forward, drinking in the lights and the 
scenery, the people, everything. And 
always after the last curtain she would 
turn to me with a deep sigh and say: 

“Oh, Muddie, isn’t it too bad it’s 
over? Wasn’t it just lovely!” 

She adored several women actresses 
—from a distance, of course—and treas- 
ured pictures of them. She went 
through the stage of trying to wear her 
hair like Maude Adams, crane her neck 
like Ethel Barrymore, and talk like Rose 
Stahl, all at one and the same.time. And 
there was a short period when she en- 
deavored to make her dress a little outré 
and queer looking. On this, though, I 
put my foot down, and she accepted my 
edict ds final. 

Never did she get the matinée idol 
craze, and this relieved me. 

One day she came in and said she 
wanted to go to dramatic. school. 

“Ask your father,” I said bluntly, 
shamelessly shelving the responsibility. 











When, a couple of hours later she re- 
turned with the report that her father 
had said, “It’s up to your mother,” I 
was the most ‘sorely puzzled parent that 
ever lived. At last the question had to 
be met face to face. Should my daugh- 
ter, granddaughter of a Methodist min- 
ister, go on the stage? 

“Tl think it over,” I told her, and I 
went about seeking advice. 

First I asked the family doctor, who 
had known her from infancy: 

“Is she strong enough?” 

Quizzically he asked: “To go to dra- 
matic school ?” 

“No,” I said; “to go on the stage.” 
He thought for a minute. Then: 

“Yes. Nothing the matter with her 
constitution. And if she really means 
business and gets to be a first class ac- 
tress, she’ll have to live regularly and 
take care of herself. Of course, if she 
means to stop at the chorus—?” 

“Heavens!” I gasped and flew to ask 
my daughter just where she meant to 
stop. I haven’t time to record the 
answer, but it was such a one as to cause 
me a momentary pang of pity for those 
great ones so soon to be displaced by my 
little star-that-was-to-be. 

I talked to many others. Among 
them was an actress to whom I was in- 
troduced by a mutual friend. Not one of 
our greatest actresses, but one of our 
best-loved. 

“Your daughter has all the symptoms 
of success,” she told me. “I would let 
her try her wings, if I were you. But I 
don’t believe much in dramatic schools. 
I’d let her start in the chorus.” 

“Oh—xno!” I said. “Not—that!” 

“Has she any specialty?” the actress 
asked. I thought. 

“She can make faces,” I laughed, 
“Tmitate anybody.” 

The actress thought for a minute. 

“I know a manager,” she said finally, 
“who is always willing to give girls a 
show. They’re all of them looking for 
something new. You might take her 
around to see him, anyway. He will be 
courteous and fair—absolutely fair. 
Tell your daughter for me that she will 
do well to rely upon what he says— 
absolutely. If he sees that there is prom- 
ise in her, he will look out for her. If 
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not—tell her to forget the stage and go 
in for something else.” 

When Edith heard of my interview 
with the actress, she was in transports. 
No plugging at a school! The stage 
right away. And I had no peace until, 
with the actress’ letter of introduction 
in my hand, I presented myself and her 
in the manager’s office one morning. 

“Are you nervous?” I asked as we 
waited in the ante-chamber. 

“Not a bit,” she said. I sighed. And 
just then the office boy motioned us 
through an open door. 

The man whom we had come to see 
nodded rather curtly as we entered, and 
did not arise from his chair. I handed 
him the letter, and his keen eyes ran 
down it. When he looked up they were 
very kindly. 

“And this is the young lady?” he 
questioned. “And you are her mother? 
Well, what can she do?” Before I had 
a chance to reply Edith said softly: 

“Tmitate, sir.” He touched a bell on 
his desk, saying as he did so: 

“I presume there are several other 
people out there waiting to see me. You 
shall just sit over in that corner and 
watch them.” The door opened to admit 
a showily dressed woman. 

She advanced stridently and plumped 
down in a chair. near the desk. I don’t 
remember what she came to see the 
manager about. I only know she was 
inclined to be overbearing at first and 
ended up with a meekness that was 
funny. After she had gone out, the 
manager swung about to Edith. 

“Imitate!” he commanded. The one 
word! But it was enough. Without a 
shadow of confusion or self-conscious- 
ness, Edith gave her imitation so well 
that I found myself chuckling, and I 
could see that the manager was pleased. 

He had her give several other imita- 
tions, and the result of the visit was the 
promise of a try-out in a new company 
then forming. She was to be in the 
chorus. Later, if she held up, he would 
see that she had some lines and try to 
work in an imitation or two for her. He 
said to me: 

“She will have to travel, you know.” 
I hadn’t known, but as Edith’s appealing 
eyes met mine I nodded. 
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“I will be permitted to go with her, 
of course?” 

“Oh, yes; we'll provide for that,” he 
said. He told her when to report for 
rehearsal, and we leit the office, Edith 
in raptures, I a little trembly. Somehow 
I felt old and a little afraid. All this 
would be so different from anything I 
had ever been accustomed to. 

That was how she got her real start. 
On account of home duties I could not 
always go with her. But a companion 
chosen by me accompanied her when I 
could not. When my husband died, I 
gave up everything else and since then 
we have traveled together. I attend 
to all her business for her, arrange inter- 
views,—you see she is really famous 
now,—take care that she has as much 
home life as possible, and see that she 
eats the proper kind of food and asso- 
ciates only with those she should. 

Temptations? Everywhere there are 
temptations, of course. But no more on 
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the stage than anywhere else, so far as 
I have been able to see—that is, for the 
girl who goes on the stage with the 
honest intention to make a name for 
herself. I don’t know about the other 
kind. Perhaps some court it. If they 
do, the wooing is easy, of course. 

I let my daughter yo on the stage be- 
cause it seemed the only thing to do. I 
didn’t want her to grow into a soured, 
disappointed woman, and I didn’t want 
her to run away. So I recognized her 
ambition as, ambition and have done all 
in my power to aid her. 

Some day though, when she has 
enough money to keep her comfortably, 
should other things or people fail, for 
the rest of her life, when she has had 
enough of seeing her name in headlines 
and on billboards, I do hope she will be 
content to settle down somewhere and 
find a quieter happiness in the knowl- 
edge of some good man’s love. 

That’s what I pray for! 





THE GOODS THE GODS PROVIDE 


THE VIOLENT reception accorded the Irish players in New York last year 
inspired a recent discussion at the Lamb’s Club, as to the riotous demonstrations 


of approval or 


more characteristic of old-time audiences. Many of the 


older actors confessed that in an earlier day uproarious manifestations like that 
in New York were quite the usual order of things. Mr. Mantell, it is — 

freely admitted that in his youthful stock-company career in England, he eh 
known of apples, carrots, Bologna sausages and all sorts of ener i 
being flung across the footlights from an irate gallery. 


‘*That must have been — well, rather trying,” 
“Yes, of course,’”’ answered Mr. Mantel. 
those days, and we often swallowed the insults with a certain pleasure.’ 


suggested some one. 
estill y you know we were poor, in 















IDLE THOUGHTS 
an IDLE CRITIC 


Which have nothing 
to do with burglary 


despite the picture below 


By 
CHANNING 
POLLOC 





Cartoons by 
HERB ROTH 


BREAKING INTO THE GREEN BOOK 


T THIS counter, ladies and 

| A | gentlemen, we are about to be- 
gin our annual rummage sale. 

We offer for your inspection a mis- 
cellaneous assortment of mental odds 
and ends, of recollections, ruminations, 
reminiscences and remnants. There isn’t 
a new article in the lot, and nothing is 
guaranteed to be as represented. The 
paragraph which, at first glance, looks 
most thoughtful and perspicacious, by 
further following may be found to be 
most frivolous and inconsequential. We 
admit that this is likely to prove annoy- 





ing; that no one wants to buy a pound 
of tobacco which, on the way home, 
may turn into a bottle of soothing 
syrup. We admit, but we can’t help it. 

There isn’t a darned thing to write 
about. (Which sentence isn’t good taste 
or good English, but expresses the 
simple truth.) Herb Roth and I agreed 
last week that the problem of the hour 
was not who will be our next president, 
or whether all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men can put together again 
a dramatically fractured seventh com- 
mandment, but how to break into THE 
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GREEN Boox. Theatrically, there is as 
much doing in the middle of the Sahara 
Desert as on Broadway. “The Rose 
Maid” continues to rise, and “A Win- 
some Widow” to win, The Friars fried 
throughout three hot nights of frolic 
at George M. Cohan’s Theatre, and 
there’s a new summer show at the Win- 
ter Garden—but none of these topics 
seems to possess what might be called 
an enthralling interest. 

Of course, there’s always the subject 
of desuetude—The Great White Way 
shimmering in the heat, theatres that 
are hives of industry behind their 
boarded entrances, actors on the street 
corners. Also, there is Coney Island. 
But, after writing of these things every 
summer for fifteen years, I cannot help 
feeling that they have lost a certain 
novelty. One always can be erudite, and 
reel off a few thousand words regard- 
ing the psychology of audiences, which 
few thousand words will bore no one 
for the simple reason that no one will 
read them, but then what’s the use? - 

A long time ago there worked with 
me on a certain provincial newspaper 
a young man who was famed far. and 
wide for the depth of his learning. This 
young man drew fifteen dollars a week 
for “covering police,” and, though he 
covered them very badly, the powers- 
that-were put up with it on account of 
his scholarship. They, and we, even felt 
sorry that so much intellect should 
be wasted on the enlightenment of the 
world as to the razorship of “John 
Jones, colored, aged twenty-one.” An 
outlet for the product of my young 
gentleman’s massive brain was found in 
the Sunday paper, for which, at five 
dollars a column, he wrote résumés of 
the artistic activities of the early 
Greeks, and essays calculated to prove 
beyond question that the Aztec race 
originated in the eloping daughter of a 
Mongolian laundryman. These articles 
were universally admired and consid- 
erably copied. 

One day a type-setter of inquiring 
mind discovered that, except for the 
first and last two paragraphs, every 
thesis was an accurate copy of some 
page in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The subject matter had nothing what- 
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ever to do with the subject. An article 
headed “The Evangelical Influence of 
Eutychianism” took in everything en- 
en from Canada to Carbolic 
cid. 
So, as I said before, what’s the use? 


Midsummer Manhattan 


NEW YORK, which, in the season, 
outdoes any other city on earth in the 
number and variety of its places of 
amusement, in hot weather takes rank 
with such centers of gaiety as Omaha, 
‘Neb. What the stay-at-home does for 
entertainment these long summer even~ 
ings is a mystery. There are no open- 
air theatres of the sort that fill the 
Champs-Elysées, no Jardin de Paris or 
Concert des Ambassadeurs ; there is no 
year-round season, as in London, and 
no pleasant park, with military bands _ 
and light opera companies, as in Vienna 
or Berlin. 

The nocturnal possibilities of Man- 
hattan, at the hour of going to press, 
are made up of five theatres, only one 
of which offers a new attraction; two 
vaudeville shows, two roof gardens, 
two stock companies, the moving pic- 
tures and Coney Island. Most of these 
enterprises cater to the small wage 
earner, and to the poor all things are 
poor. One stock company, as I write, 
is presenting “Three Weeks,” and the 
other “Alias Jimmy Valentine.” 

The gentleman whose wife’s gone to 
the country (“Hurrah! Hurrah!” very 
pianissimo), finds himself in his apart- 
ment at six thirty, bathed and attired 
in fresh linen. Through the open: win- 
dow come the sordid sounds and smells 
of the street—the voices of children, 
the puffing of asthmatic taxies, the me- 
tallic melody from a hurdy-gurdy. 
Where shall he go to dinner? Most of 
the restaurants are closed; those that 
remain open are hot and stuffy and un- 
inviting. Excepting the Casino in Cen-: 
tral Park, there is not one place in 
town where the tables are in pleasant 
open places. To sit on a concrete bal- 
cony, decorated with dusty paper palms 
and directly beneath the elevated rail- 
way, is a joy of doubtful character. And 
afterward? “Bought and Paid For” at 
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the Playhouse, or “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings” at the Comedy? 
. The visitor from out of town has 
what is known technically as “all the 
best of it.” To him there is something 
Continental in dining beneath the 
aforesaid elevated, something rakish in 
going to a roof garden, something posi- 
tively devilish in the cabaret show with 
which he tops off his evening. The 
middle-aged stout lady in the red dress 
who stands on a platform at one end of 
the restaurant and warbles “I Love 
Love” appeals to his imagination, and 
could anything be more wonderfully 
wicked than the girl who clings to her 
partner’s shoulders while he whirls her 
over the heads of the audience? At 
Churchill’s there is the Kiltie’s Band, 
attired in short skirts and revealing a 
certain quantity of bare leg. Why has 
no one thought of a female Kiltie’s 
Band? 

Formerly, 


the managers counted 


greatly upon the visitor from out of 
town, He was expected to patronize lav- 
ishly the plays that had been running 
long enough to have a reputation in his 


home city. This patronage has been 
proved to be more or less mythological. 
“Officer 666,” a most delightful farce, 








closed .down for the summer some 
weeks ago, after the attendance had 
reached a point that recalled Raymond 
Hitchcock’s celebrated remark to Wil- 
liam Collier. “You remember,” said 
Mr. Hitchcock, “the audience at your 
first Wednesday matinée at the Fulton? 
Well, I was it.” 

I recollect the recent attempt of 
Julia Marlowe and E. H. Sothern to 
present Skakespeare parboiled at the 
Broadway. The play was “Romeo and 
Juliet ;” at 8:20 there was scarcely any 
audience. At 8:30 entered what the for- 
tune tellers would describe as “a dark 
man with a bundle.” The dark man was 
a stalwart negro, very drunk and in 
search of a place to sleep. That per- 
formance ended “the midsummer en- 
gagement of Sothern and Marlowe.” 


Christian Science Comfort 


IT SEEMS strange that, with all the 
managerial talk of theatres “cooled by 
iced air,” no one should have thought 
of building in New York a place of 
amusement that would be really com- 
fortable in summer. One-third of every 
year with us the mercury is liable to fits 
of ambition, yet, so far as I know, prac- 
tically no attempt has been made to meet 
the situation. The Globe has a roof that 
rolls back, but, except for this, the ef- 
fort to counteract the effect of hot 
weather has been confined to the gentle- 
man whoplacedhere and there, through- 
out his auditorium, thermometers con- 














taining silver paint that, in any tem- 
perature, steadily indicated seventy- 
four degrees Fahrenheit. 

In the matter of coolth, the roof gar- 
dens are a delusion and a snare. As a 
matter of fact, only one of them—the 
Madison Square—really is on a roof. 
They are top-story theatres, enclosed in 
glass or metal that rather intensify the 
heat than diminish it, People are crowd- 
ed together, imbibing liquid fuel, and, 
because occasionally they get a glimpse 
of “that little tent of blue which pris- 
oners call the sky,” believe themselves 
out, of doors and happy. 

Physical comfort is so necessary an 
accompaniment of mental pleasure that 
I often wonder why so little effort is 
exerted to make theatres pleasant 
places. Beautiful places they often are 
these days, but even in the most beau- 
tiful of them all, the Century, the mat- 
ter of actual comfort is disregarded. 
What man who picked up a book for an 
hour’s absorption would choose to sit 
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in such a thing as a theatre chair? If 
there were such a man, or one who had 
nothing better to sit in, he certainly 
wouldn’t let some one else place another 
chair so short a distance before him 
that, to get into position at all, he would 
be ob'iged to tie his legs into a true 
lovers’ knot. 

There isn’t any sensation more dis- 
tressing than that of having another 
man’s knees, and a strange man’s knees 
at that, planted in the small of your 
back, with only a little upholstery be- 
tween, but, at the theatre, what are you 
going to do about it? Likewise, what is 
he going to do about it? The poor fel- 
low can’t check his legs in the cloak 
room. Then, of course, unless your stall 
is on an aisle, the arm of your chair 
must be shared with your next-door 
neighbor. You know that your proprie- 
tary interest takes in only half of that 
arm, but your own arm must be put 
somewhere, and nothing corporeal is 
harder to dispose of than an arm, There 






















are but three places where an arm ac- 
tually seems to belong, and only two of 
these are available in public. 

Nobody ever devised anything that 
would hold a woman’s hat securely and 
safely in a theatre. To pin the modern 
headgear to the back of the seat ahead 
is to invite disaster. The man is almost 
as badly off, particularly if his crown- 
ing glory be a silk hat. With a silk hat 
under a seat, two passing theatre par- 
ties are equal to one thunderstorm. 
Coats and umbrellas must be left in the 
cloak room, with the inevitable result 
that you leave your lady after the play, 
Stand in line a quarter of an hour, and 
pay twenty-five cents for a coat that 
doesn’t belong to you. If the coat you 
get does belong to you, the only part 
of it you are able to identify is the but- 
tons. Three hours of being folded on a 
shelf makes the coat you get resemble 
the coat you left orlly as an accordeon 
resembles a stove pipe. 

Just to make it more difficult, a great 

“majority of theatres—even the new ones 
—have posts to uphold the balconies. 
There are only two places, seemingly, 
for an architect to put a post—between 
you and the stage or between you and 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theatre 
With You. In the former case, the plat- 
form is bisected and the performance 
suggests a two-ring circus more than 
a play. You don’t dare go out and com- 
plain, because the theatre treasurer 
takes such complaints as a personal 
grievance and a reflection upon his 
character as a man, and makes slighting 
remarks about you as you go back to 
explain to the lady that you can’t do 
any better. Theatre treasurers, of 
course, are the last word in annoyance, 
humiliation, and insult, deserving a 
chapter all to themselves. 

Unless your chair is on an aisle you’re 
a prisoner, and, if it ts on an aisle, 
you're the goat. What you think of the 
practice of going out between the acts 
depends wholly upon where you sit— 
just as your opinion of the right of way 
depends upon whether you’re in the au- 
tomobile or in front of it. To the late- 
comer the spectator who rises un- 
graciously is a boor, and to the spec- 
tator the late-comer is an outlaw. Gen- 





erally, the spectator is right. During the 
process of gathering one’s belongings 
together, and getting up, and into the 
aisle, one can lose more plot than one 
can rediscover in the next two acts. 

In all Europe and America I know 
only one comfortable theatre—the Al- 
hambra, in London. The Alhambra pro- 
vides its patrons with big arm chairs 
that can be moved about at will. There’s 
no real reason why these chairs 
shouldn’t be in every playhouse. Of 
course, they take up floor room, and 
so the manager loses a certain number 
of seats, and coins, but, after all, when 
you pay two dollars for a ticket to the 
theatre you’re entitled to be comfort- 
able, if not to be amused. I don’t think 
anybody would object seriously if man- 
agers followed the system that obtains 
on railways, charging so much for the 
view of the performance, correspond- 
ing with the ride, and so much more 
for seats corresponding with those of 
the chair car. Even without that ar- 
rangement, the manager would win in 
the long run. All other things being 
equal, the play you see with ease is so 
much more interesting than the one 
you see with your knees under your 
chin. 


Pests and How to be One 


WHAT the management cannot pro- 
vide in the way of annoyance usually is 
provided by your fellow spectators. 

I suppose everybody has his or her 
own pet vexation ; mine is the man who 
doesn't take off his hat until he reaches 
his seat. Usually, he is well-dressed and 
has the appearance of a gentleman. 
Surely he justifies his conduct to him- 
self somehow, but just how it is dif- 
ficult to tell. 

The most common of theatre pests, 
and the most widely appreciated, is the 
person who talks while the performance 
is going on. Sometimes he whispers, and 
sometimes he speaks loudly enough to 
be heard at a meeting of striking musi- 
cians, but always he is utterly careless 
of everybody about him. This boor may 
be rather a nice creature in other re- 
spects—kind to his mother, devoted to 
his wife, just to his creditors. I have 
taken him to the play myself—never 



































more than once, because, irritating as 
he may be with some one else, he is 
agonizing with oneself. 

You make him short answers, or no 
answers at all, and he rambles on un- 
abashed. Of course, he is missing the 
play himself, and you wonder why he 
should have troubled to come when he 
might have chatted so much more com- 
fortably at home, but meanwhile every- 
body else is missing the play, too, and 
blaming you for it. The girl in front of 
you is beginning to make audible re- 
marks on the subject. You feel a hot 
spot on the back of your neck, like the 
burn of the sun through a magnifying 
glass, and realize that it’s the gaze of 
the woman behind you. Finally, an ath- 
letic looking fellow actually turns round 
and speaks to your companion. .Does 
said companion shrivel up and shut up? 
He does not! On the contrary, he is 
provoked, and says things to you about 
cranks. James Forbes, who has the 
courage of his convictions, took his 
friend to the smoking room one night, 
in the middle of the first act, and de- 
clared that they would remain there un- 
til he was talked out, but I am a gentle 
soul, and suffer in silence. 

There is a pest worse than the ordi- 
nary during-the-action talker—the pest 
who has seen the piece before, or knows 
about it by hearsay, and insists upon 
dissertating. Usually he’s about two- 
thirds wrong. One of these nuisances 
sat beside me two or three seasons ago 
at a Burton Holmes lecture, and beat 
Mr. Holmes to it with every picture. 
He was always wrong. The Roman 
forum he identified as Pompeii, Sor- 
rento from the Bay of Naples as 
Venice. At last, there was thrown upon 
the screen a moving picture of men in 
boats, hauling in nets. “Sardine fish- 
ing!” exclaimed the pest. And, at that 
very moment, the fishermen began 
taking in whales! They weren’t really 
whales, and I forget just what they 
were, but each specimen was as long as 
a dory skiff, and the volunteer lecturer 
kept quiet the rest of the evening. 


In Retrospect 


WHATEVER it may have been 
financially—and there were a dozen 
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long runs—the season just gone was 
not ging artistic results. There were 
two or three really important plays, 
though, as usual, they were not the 0h 
cessful productions. With plays, as with 
people, the good die young. 

Unquestionably, the biggest work of 
the year was “Kindling,” in which 
Margaret Illington appeared for a while 
at Daly’s Theatre. “Kindling” was the 
first output of a young Westerner, 
Charles Kenyon, whom it brought in- 
to view as a big man in the making. 
“Rebellion,” in which Gertrude Elliott. 
failed utterly at Maxine Elliott’s The- 
atre, was another important offering, 
boldly conceived, fearlessly written, 
demonstrating scorn of the idea that the 
theatre is a place to laugh in. “The 
Pigeon,” at the Little Theatre, in itself 
a big achievement, and “Passers-by,” 
at the Criterion, two pieces much alike, 
may not have been important in them- 
selves, but both were excellent works, 
and one of them, the former, was fault- 
lessly acted. “The Terrible Meek,” too, 
deserves mention as a one-act tragedy 
of remarkable power. 

Taken all in all, judged for its gen- 
eral effect, “Kismet,” which had a long 
run at the Knickerbocker, was a credit 
to the public that patronized it. There 
have been better plays, and bigger pro- 
ductions, but rarely a better play pro- 
duced on so large a scale. “Sumurun” 
proved to be an interesting novelty—as 
I prophesied in the beginning—not 
nearly so revolutionary as the enthu- 
siasts would have had us believe, but 
still a curiosity of merit. The same 
thing may be said of “The Typhoon.” 
Of course, Bernstein’s “The Whirl 
wind,” which had been acted here be- 
fore Madame Simone presented it at 


Daly’s, closely approaches greatness, 


and the single fault of “Lady Patricia,” 
in which Mrs. Fiske appeared at the 
Empire, was that it was too clever, too 
witty, too satirical and too subtle for 
the ordinary amusement-seeker. 

We had a charming comedy last sea~ 
son in “Bunty Pulls the Strings,” which 
won the success it deserved; a virile 
melodrama in “The Woman ;” two clean 
and laughable farces in “The Million” 
and “Officer 666,” and, in “The Only 







































Son,” a piece that certainly had more 
merit than it enjoyed prosperity. Two 
capital musical comedies were “The 
Siren” and “The Quaker Girl.” Despite 
the fine acting of George Arliss, it is 
hard to understand the long sustained 
vogue of “Disraeli,” and even James 
Gilley, and the humor with which he 
was impersonated by Frank Craven, 
does not in the least explain the tri- 
umph of “Bought and Paid For.” 

- Such triumphs usually are hard to ex- 
plain. “The public is a fool!” rises to 
one’s lips when one thinks of the fail- 
ure of “Lady Patricia” and the suc- 
cess of “The Greyhound.” But the pub- 
lic isn’t anything of the sort. Without 
knowing why, a large portion of the 
public generally knows what is good— 
and stays away from it. The three big- 
gest plays I have seen in my life all 
failed. “The Thunderbolt” was the 
greatest drama produced within my rec- 
ollection, “The Three Daughters of 
Monsieur Dupont” the best comedy, 
and “Chantecler” the most remarkable 
poem. All were universally misunder- 
stood. I never shall be able to compre- 
hend how so clever a thing as “Man 
and Superman” won a following in 
America. 


First Nights in New York 


THE season saw one hundred and 
sixty-three new plays produced in Man- 
hattan, of which number nine were 
acted more than two hundred times, 
thirty-five more than one hundred times, 
and sixty-two more than fifty times. 
Perhaps no other city: in the world, cer- 
tainly no other city in America, can 
boast having witnessed so many pre- 
miéres within a twelvemonth. 

New York, we are being told con- 
stantly, is losing its theatrical prestige 
to Chicago and to Boston. Whenever a 
manager opens out of town, which is 
generally, his press-agent has a great 
~ deal to say in the local newspapers re- 
garding the growing importance of the 
spot selected. The truth is that out-of- 
town openings merely are preparation 
for the final trial on Broadway. Chi- 
cago has first nights of its own—mu- 
sical comedies whose sponsors have 
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learned not to bring them to Gotham 
at all—but, except for these, its first 
real first night is scheduled for next 
autumn, when, in the case of “Mile- 
stones,” which has been a great hit in 
London, Klaw & Erlanger mean to try 
the interesting experiment of producing 
the same play in two places at once, 

Actual first nights, which usually oc- 
cur in very small cities, are likely to be 
amusing events. Until the piece in hand 
has been presented before an audience 
it is impossible to be sure of any de- 
gree of smoothness in the performance, 
and accidents will happen that, matter- 
ing little in such a place as New Haven, 
would be positively damning in New 
York. The funniest mishap I ever wit- 
nessed occurred in Poughkeepsie sev- 
eral years ago, when Grace George ap- 
peared in Margaret Mayo’s dramatiza- 
tion of “The Marriage of William 
Asche.” 

The first scene in the piece represent- 
ed the Grand Canal of Venice, and Wil- 
liam A. Brady had arranged that, when 
the curtain rose, before the action be- 
gan, a gondola should cross the stage, 
carrying four industrious mandolinists. 
The curtain rose and the mandolinists 
started to cross, but, alas, there was a 
nail in the Grand Canal, and upon this 
nail the gondola stuck fast. In the wings 
the men at the rope pulled and hauled, 
but not an inch would the vessel move. 
Mr. Brady began to swear, quite au- 
dibly, and the audience to snigger, but 
the musicians plunked on as indus- 
triously as before. 

At last, the stage hands united in a 
mighty tug, and the gondola, suddenly 
released, fairly leaped through the air 
into the wings. The mandolinists did 
not leap with it. Instead, they sat down, 
none too gently, in the Grand Canal. 


Then, while the spectators shrieked — 
with merriment, they rose, and still » 


plunking, calmly walked ashore. So far 
as Poughkeepsie was concerned, that 
was the end of “The Marriage of Wil- 
liam Asche.” As long afterward as the 
fourth act, every now and again some 
one would remember those plunking 
musicians, and burst into laughter, in 
which he was immediately joined by the 
whole audience. 
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Imported Plays 


THE European dramatist, long in 
partial eclipse over here, was in the as- 
cendant again last season, supplying 
one-half of the plays that scored runs 
of more than two hundred nights in 
New York. Dauntless David Belasco, 
whose productions are uniformly na- 
tive, threw the balance the right way 
with “The Woman” and “The Return 
of Peter Grimm.” “Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” “The Garden of Allah,” “Dis- 
raeli” and “The Quaker Girl” all were 
by Britons, while “Kismet” and “The 
Pigeon,” neither of which lasted two 
hundred nights, but both of which were 
widely discussed successes, came from 
London. 

Musical comedy, of course, requires 
no local application to attain popular- 
ity, and so it is not unnatural that most 
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of our musical comedy hits should 
come from abroad, where the atmos- 
phere seems to be favorable to the 
growth of composers. Dramatic plays, 
we have grown to believe, must treat of 
familiar phases of life, or fail, and 
phases of life familiar to us are best 
known to our own countrymen. But the 
imported plays mentioned above, for 
the most part, got along without these 
touches, “The Garden of Allah,” “Kis- 
met” and “Disraeli” treated of ro- 
mantic themes, while “Bunty” tri- 
umphed largely as a curiosity, and on 
account of the novelty of its characters 
and their environment..The American 
dramatist has no real reason for fear in 
the statistics of last season, especially 
since at least two of our most depend- 
able authors, Augustus Thomas and 
Eugene Walter, were not represented 
at all in the output of the year. 



























REVOLT OF THE INEX- 
PLICABLE PARADOXES 





S# humorous short story of 


an aggregation of “freaks” 





By CHARLES C. LOFQUEST 





IEEMINGLY at peace with the 
| S world, Dan Watts stood at the 
front of the “big top” one 


balmy night, tranquilly smoking his 
post-prandial cheroot. As he gazed over 
the crowd that had come out to see his 
circus, his cold eye twinkled, but when 
his glance fell upon Goose-Neck Gor- 
man, the shide show spieler, a smile 
actually outlined itself on his austere 
countenance. 

For Gorman, despite obvious faults, 
was a find, and the credit of his dis- 
covery belonged to Watts, who had run 
into him selling patent collar-buttons 
on a street off the Bowery. Gorman was 
‘smooth and persuasive with his tongue, 
after the requirements of side show 
grandiloquence. Furthermore—and this 
Watts deemed almost as important 
—he was the first barker he had had 
who seemed able to keep peace among 
the seventeen jarring monstrosities in 
the side show. 

Gorman was now perched up on a 
stand before the side show banners, 
and in a voice that swelled over all the 
confusion on the circus lot like the 
hysterical shriek of a steam-calliope, he 
was yelling; 
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“Ladies and gents, before you stands 
the strongest man in all the vast an’ 
boundless world. Please step closer, 
gentlemen. Here is ATTILA, the Hu- 
man Derrick, that marvelous Samson 
of the Twentieth Century, who revives 
the physical feats of the glor-rious hero 
of the ancient ages of the Old Scrip- 
tures! Attila, whose colossal mus-cu-lar 
organization mystified, baffled, CON- 
FOUNDED the wisest wizards of 
science on both sides of the storm- 
lashed Atlantic, stands before your 
ver-ry eyes! 

“Yes, gents, here he is—here is 
Attila, who amazed the crowned heads 
of Europe an’ Asia, and who was 
wined and dined by the effete nobil- 
ity. An’ now give him your closest at- 
tention an’ he will show his mar-vel- 
lous back muscles, which are as hard 
as the unyielding granite of New 
Hampshire, his native state!” 

And the Human Derrick, an ox- 
thewed personage in cerise trunks and 
Roman sandals, with oiled mustaches 
and curly hair, reddened in a mad 
frenzy to twitch the bulging muscles of 
his back in time with the hurried blasts 
of an invisible band. 
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With evident satisfaction, Dan Watts 
took count of the number that presently 
succumbed to Gorman’s invitation to 
“Pass right into the side show an’ be- 
hold, for the paltry pittance of.a meager 
dime, Attila’s back in actual action an’ 
sixteen other of Mother Nature’s In- 
explicable Paradoxes!” While -busy 
with these observations, Watts’ boss 
canvasman came panting up with a 
complaint. The show owner listened 
with head inclined, and, patting the 
man on the shoulder, sent him away 
smiling. After Watts had dismissed the 
canvas boss Gorman left his stand and 
approached. 

“Dan, I want to talk with you,” 
grumbled the spieler. 

Watts flashed a glance at Gorman, 
noting the frown on his lean, shaven 
face. 

“Cheer up, Patrick Henry!” he ex- 
claimed. “I’ve just been catching your 
bull about this Attila party, an’ cross- 
me-heart if you aint there forty ways 
with the talk stuff. Your idea of show- 
ing the strong cheese outside is all 
right, too. The muscle bloke pulls better 
’an the Bearded Venus, an’ you can 
blow harder about him.” 

“Yes, an’ I’m about ready to blow 
myself—to throw up this graft,” re- 
torted Gorman, not the least propi- 
tiated. : 

Here was a bolt straight from the 
blue. 

“You don’t mean it!” exclaimed 
Watts. “What’ll you do then?” 

Patrick Henry Gorman straightened 
haughtily with the mien of a tragedian, 
his eye-lids fluttering. 

“Do—me?” he queried loftily, point- 
ing a finger at himself. “You don’t sup- 
pose I have to freeze to this job, do 
you? Nix! Why, I can go out again 
with my star lecture, ‘The Life Story 
of a Reformed Drunkard.’ It’ll only 
take a few hundred to start me. That 
collar-button gag on Grand Street. was 
only a side line. My lecture, with col- 
ored slides of the Bowery joints, al- 
ways went big. The finale is a scream, 
with me recitin’ ‘The Face on the Bar- 
Room Floor’ to creepy music. Dan, 
it’s got ‘East Lynne’ backed off the 
globe for eye-wipin’. An’ that’s more 
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genteel than raiding the unabridged for 
new jaw-breakers to describe a gang 
of sideshow blatherskites.” 

“Say, what’s this you’re ripping off ?” 
demanded Watts. 

“Aw, I’m weary of being nagged by 
the freaks. That jealous, pea-eyed pack 
of lunatics will drive me to the padded 
parlor in the booby-hatch!” 

“Freaks are freaks,” smiled the show 
owner sententiously, but still confused 
over the spieler’s reason for complaint. 
“Don’t you like the topic you’re o-rating 
about ?” 

“Topics don’t bother me,” answered 
Gorman. “TI’ll let you pick any subject 
from a potato-peeler to the nebular 
hypothesis and in five minutes climb 
the rostrum with a two-hour oration 
committed to memory.” 

Dan Watts was quickly losing his 
patience. 

“Well, what in hades are you kickin’ 
about then?” he cried. 

“Gee, aint you hep that I can’t get 
along with the freaks?” asked the 
spieler. “They’re all knockin’ me be- 
cause they claim I praise Attlia too 
much—green with jealousy because I 
use him outside. Jennie, the Fat Count- 
ess, claims I slur her. The Bearded 
Venus threatens to see a barber an’ quit 
freaking forever, if I don’t stop Jerry, 
the Rubber-Faced Boy, from making 
faces at her. An’ Jerry says she’s a liar” 
—that he does not make mouths at her 
—that his face slips without his knowin’ 
it. That spaghetti guy, Pietro, the Fork- 
Eater, is grinding a knife to run into 
me, if I keep him settin’ next to the 
Snake-Charmer—says he doesn’t mind 
the charmer, but the constrictors keep 
him in a perpetual goose-flesh, An’ that 
aint half!” 

Gorman tugged at his black string- 
tie and scowled at Watts as if challeng- 
ing contradiction. 

“And here I was thinking you was 
getting along so nice with the freaks,” 
reproached Watts. “You're like all the 
rest—the freaks have got your goat.” 

“Look-a-here,” insisted the spielef, 
“do you expect me to stand out here 
and pull in the simps with a line of 
double-jointed gab—an’ besides to keep 
them freak hicks from fricasseeing each 
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other? Say, I’d rather peddle books or 
burial vaults!” 

“You don’t know how to handle them 
freaks,” said Watts. “You've got to 
come down on ’em like a ton of brick. 
Show ’em you're boss, an’ they’Il eat out 
of your hand; give ’em an inch an’ 
they'll eat you up. I wish I could get a 
spieler that had sand enough to man- 
age the side show, so I wouldn’t have 
to be dragged in to settle pin-head 
arguments about the color of Mildred’s 
whiskers. You’ve got to ride over ’em 
rough-shod !” 

“Suppose you take a whirl at it,” 
suggested Gorman. “I’m ready to quit.” 

“By Jingo, I will!” said Watts. “T’ll 
show you how to jack sense into that 
bunch.” 


II 


A frown of determination deepened 
over Watts’ face when Gorman leit 
him, and he no longer took any interest 
in the crowd on the lot. After the main 
performance was under way he or- 
dered Gorman to cut the last exhibition 
of the freaks so that he might talk to 
them. When the tent had been cleared, 


_the show owner, asking the spieler to 


follow him, strode into the side show. 

The owner’s entrance caused a flurry 
of excitement among the seventeen 
monstrosities seated on the stands 
ranged around the sidewalls. A whisper 
skipped from stand to stand. 

“What’s all this scrappin’ in here, 
anyhow?” roared Watts, stopping in 
the center of the tent. “Are you freaks 
commencing to pick on Patrick Henry, 
too?” 

The show owner fastened his eyes 
upon Mildred, the Bearded Venus, for 
no other reason except that she hap- 
pened to be seated directly in front of 
him. The Venus, who was gowned in 
stunning décolleté, fidgeted under this 
rude scrutiny, stroking her beard and 
working her lace fan furiously. 

“’Cuse me, Mister Watts,” she asked, 
her inky black orbs blazing under their 
shaggy brows, “wuz you a-referrin’ to 
me when you mentioned freaks?” 

“T don’t think I overlooked you, Sis,” 
declared Watts bluntly. 
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“Now you have done it!” gasped Gor- 
man. 

“Just you be a trifle careful, Mister 
Freshy, when you con-verse with a 
lady,” shrilled the Venus. “I aint no 
freak; I’m a perfeshunal lady, if you 
please, with a spotless charackter, an’ 
better than them flighty peroxidized 
peaches what wears tights an’ does 
monkey stunts in the big top.” 

Before Mildred ‘had finished, Jennie, 
the Fat Countess, arose in all the efful- 
gent glory of her five hundred’ and sev- 
enty-odd avoirdupois. The countess’ 
azure eye beamed upon Mildred with a 
look of sisterly love, her rosy cheek 
dimpled in a coy smile. She removed 
her chewing-gum and stepped over on 
a safer plank. 

“Mildred, yuh took the words out 
of me mouth,” she simpered in a 
shrieky tremolo. “I’m the same as you, 
Millie sweetheart, a perfeshunal lady, 
with a snow-white char-rackter, an’ I 
wont let no little he-runt”—sneering 
over her ample shoulder at Watts— 
“call me no freak. We all know, girls, 
what an awful hot-air jabber that 
Goose-Neck Gorman is, an’ how he 
goes on like a tin whistle on a peanut- 
stand about this iceman, Attila, but, 
thank goodness, he’s a gent to us girls, 
even if he does only wear a twelve col- 
lar—an’ a celluloid one at that.” 

“Show ’em your boss, and they’ll eat 
out of your hand!” shouted Gorman 
to Watts. 

“Don’t leave me out of that lady 
business, girls,” called Bessie, the Tat- 
tooed Queen, from her stand at the 
end of the tent, where she sat with 
her whole salon of master-pieces hid 
by a soiled dressing-gown. 

“Or me, eye-ther, Jennie dear,” 
chirped Tillie the Snake-Charmer, who 
was putting the snakes to bed in their 
chest. , 

Scratching his head, Dan Watts 
gaped at Gorman helplessly. 

“A regular ladies’ emporium here,” 
he groaned. 

“Are yuh tryin’ to guy us ladies?” 
cried the Fat Countess, shaking a size- 
able fist at Watts. “I got a blamed good 
notion to come down there and take a 
poke at yuh.” 
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“Shut up!” yelled Watts, trying to 
quell the obstreperous Jennie with his 
baleful eye. But the countess was not 
to be intimidated. 

“Why, yuh skinny freak!” she 
scoffed arrogantly, mauling her gum, 

“That'll be about all of that!” belched 
Watts, thoroughly enraged at the laugh- 
ter Jennie raised at his expense. “Who 
are you, anyhow!” 

The countess kept herself in admir- 
able control. 

“Whom am I, you awsk?” she gig- 
gled coolly. “Well,”—with feigned 
ennui—‘I didn’t put the salt in the 
Pacific Ocean, boss, but I’m the one 
best draw-card yuh’ve got, see!” 

This was altogether too much for 
Watts—and also for the Bearded 
Venus. While the show owner vainly 
tried to laugh Jennie out of counten- 
ance, Mildred was having a desperate 
time to contain herself. From every 
stand came grumbling and derisive 
groans. 

“Ride over ’em rough-shod!” smiled 
Gorman. 

“Mercy me,” cried the distressed 
Venus, with a withering glance in the 
countess’ direction, “the Lawd knows 
the woods is chockful of fat women.” 

“You bet!” assented the Missing 
Link. 

“An’ Barnum’s Pansy has you beat, 
Jennie,” said Tillie the Snake-Charmer. 

The countess was proof against 
everything except this—this base ref- 
erence to her bitterest rival and very 
deadliest enemy, the hateful, spiteful, 
deceitful Barnum’s Pansy. 

“What, that huzzy!” she flared. 

“Yes, Pansy has you beat by four 
whole pounds and several ounces, an’ 
you know it,” retorted Mildred hotly. 
An’ she’s a dear, sweet, adorable girlie, 
an’ so awfully, awfully refined!” 

Jennie’s azure eye beamed upon 
Mildred, but not with the look of sis- 
terly love. 

“Fraulein Tillie,” the countess said, 
glancing casually at the Snake-Char- 
mer, “please remember one thing, yuh 
squint-eyed, pigeon-toed chambermaid 
for feeble-minded snakes, Genevieve is 
the cognomen when you're flaggin’ this 
lady.” 
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Gorman was grasping Watts’ arm 
and pointing to the warring freaks. 

“Can you beat it?” he asked. “Do 
you wonder I’m goin’ nutty. Let me 
see you come down on ’em like a ton 
of brick.” 

“T’'ll fine all of you!” shouted Watts 
frantically. 

“As for the lady with the bush,” fin- 
ished the countess doggedly, “she aint 
got a thing on me. Honest to Gawd, 
Mildred, the way yuh curry that spin- 
ach patch of your’s yuh wouldn’t think 
there was another hair left in the 
world.” 

Pacing back and forth like a chained 
animal, Watts waited for the countess 
to finish. A wicked gleam shone in his 
eyes. 

“I’m done talking sense to you 
freaks,” he shouted angrily. “For once 
I'll give you a dose you wont forget. 
You’re all fined fifty dollars each, un- 
derstand, every one of you; an’ I'll 
can the first sucker that opens his 
gab Y? 

Having hurled this bomb, Watts mo- 
tioned to the spieler to join him, and 
together they beat a hasty retreat out 
of the tent. And seventeen pairs of 
eyes followed them to the exit, but the 
silence that ensued was sepulchral. 


Til 


On a Sunday morning at Lansing, 
three or four days later, Dan Watts, 
Cale Fish, his treasurer, and Delan- 
cey, the press-agent, were seated at a 
game of pitch in Watts’ room at the 
Lansing House. For years it had been 
Watts’ custom to break the monotony 
of traveling by putting up at a hotel 
over Sunday. 

“Haven’t heard how the freaks took 
that fifty-dollar fine you soused on 
them, have you?” 

It was Cale Fish who spoke. An elec- 
tric fan buzzed near at hand, and hard 
by stood liquid refreshments and 
cigars. Watts, who was clad in flimsy 
pajamas, went through his cards care- 
fully, and then looked up with a smile. 

“Not a word, Cale,” he said. 

“I expected a walk-out,” laughed 










Fish. “And it all started over that 
goose-necked spieler you picked up in 
New York, didn’t it?” 

“You know, Dan, I don’t think 
much of that Gorman,” interjected De- 
lancey. “He looks to me like a guy that 
would steal the pennies out of a blind 
man’s cup.” 

“Sure, he’s a crook,” said Watts, “but 
he’s an artist with the talk stuff.” 

As Watts concluded, the telephone 
in his room rang loudly, and Delancey 
answered he call. 

“Dan, the clerk says there’s a guy 
downstairs wants to see you,” he an- 
nounced. “Shall he send him up?” 

“Yes,” nodded Watts. “I don’t sup- 
pose the management would stand for 
me meandering around the lobby in 
these baby-blues.” 

In a few minutes there was a rap 
on the door, and in came Patrick 
Henry, still puffing from his climb up 
several flights of stairs. 

“I—I thought you was alone,” he 
said, removing his high hat and twirl- 
ing his walking-club. His glance flitted 
from Fish to Delancey. “I wanted to 
see you on important private business.” 

“Don’t let Cale and Delancey stop 
you,” encouraged Watts. “What’s on 
your mind? Before you commence, 
though, help yourself to some of the 
brew an’ a cheroot.” 

But Gorman declined both the drink 
and the smoke. He watched the card 
game for a while, evidently displeased 
at the other’s lack of interest. 

“T said important private business,” 
he remarked haughtily. 

“Well, cough it up,” grunted Watts, 
banging down a trump and scooping 
- in a trick. 

“T’m here in behalf of the artists in 
the side show,” announced the spieler 
in his platform tone. — 

“The freaks you mean,” corrected 

the show owner, while Delancey and 
Fish exchanged glances. 
_ “Pardon me, I said artists,” quib- 
bled Gorman. “They don’t propose to 
stand for that fifty-dollar fine you 
handed them the other day.” 

Watts slammed down his cards and 
fastened his blood-shot eyes on Gor- 


man. 
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“Say, Patrick Henry, what’s this up- 
stage stuff you’re handin’ me!” he 
asked. “Seems to me a few days ago 
you called them same side show art- 
ists a pack of pea-eyed lunatics that 
drove you to the booby-hatch, an’—” 

“They want to’ know if that fine 
goes,” interrupted Gorman. 

“You bet your life it sticks.” 

“You refuse to take it off?” 

“I certainly do!” shouted Watts, 
already red with rage. “Take your scowl 
and your livery hat an’ get out of here; 
don’t bother me, I tell you, or I wont 
be liable for what I’ll do to. you.” 

“Well, Dan, they didn’t expect you 
would, an’ the result is to-morrow you 
wont have any side show, see!” ex- 
claimed the spieler. “They’ve all agreed 
to quit you cold on account of that fine, 
an’ they’ve decided to start in the show 
game for themselves, each to get his 
share- of the receipts—co-operative 
basis. How do you like the sound of 
that ?” 

Fish and Delancey laid down their 
cards and gazed blankly at each other, 
and Watts sat clenching his big fists. 

“They’ve been talking up this strike 
since the day after the fine,” went on 
Gorman, “an’ they’ve got everything 
ready. They knew you wouldn’t take 
off the fine, once you soaked it to ’em. 
So they have a tent ordered and open 
Wednesday in Bridgeham, where a 
band joins them. They have posters 
ordered and banners are being painted. 
They figure on bein’ the hit of the sea- 
son, an’ will be billed as “The Stupen- 
dous Congress of Artistic Monstrosi- 
ties, introducing a Multitude of Na- 
ture’s Inexplicable Paradoxes,’ ” 

“You got a bunch of nerve to come 
an’ tell me all this!” sneered Watts. 

“How did you wise up to-all this in- 
formation? I thought you was kickin’ 
an’ ready to quit because you couldn’t 
get along with the freaks.” 

“Because they’ve offered me ten per 
cent to manage an’ bark for them,” ex- 
plained Gorman, with impudent cool- 
ness. 

Watts brought his fist down heavily 
on the table. 

“Are you goin’ to take it?” he de- 
manded. 
































































“Take it!’ echoed the speiler. “Why, 
it looks like a hundred easy bills a week 
for me. Why shouldn’t I take it?” 

“And you would throw me?” shouted 
Watts, glaring at Gorman. 

“Whose throwin’ you! It’s the freaks 
that’s striking, aint it?” ; 

“Believe me, there wont be any strike 
at all when I get pinchin’ that freak 
bunch for jumping their contracts,” 
snapped the show owner. 

“VYou’re too late, Dan; the whole 
bunch, with all their props and bag- 
gage, left on the 6:20 for Bridgeham.” 
Gorman paused, watching Watts close- 
ly. “For—for a couple of hundred—I 
might be induced to talk them into—” 

Patrick Henry Gorman never fin- 
ished the proposal he had evidently 
come to make Watts. With an oath, 
the show owner jumped to his feet, 
seizing a bottle by the neck. As he 
raised his arm Gorman turned and fled 
from the room, dodging the missile 
which Watts hurled with reckless dis- 
regard for any damage he might inflict, 
and the bottle crashed to slivers against 
the door jamb. 

“The dirty pup!” shouted Watts, 
panting with rage. 

“T’ll bet a hundred to one that sour- 
faced skunk framed up that strike him- 
self,”’ said Fish. 

“T told you he would rob a blind 
man!” exclaimed Delancey. 


IV 


The Stupendous Congress of Artistic 
Monstrosities actually opened for busi- 
ness at Bridgeham on the following 
Wednesday, and from such reports as 
Watts was able to secure, evidently ex- 
hibited to good business. From Bridge- 
ham the freaks went to Kingstown. 
Here Gorman had apparently run 
across a newspaper reporter who saw 
the big story possibilities in the strike 
of the freaks. For the next morning the 
Associated Press was giving Dan Watts 
free publicity in thirty-seven states and 
several territories. That same morning, 
as the Watts circus pulled into Wau- 
pau and the owner stepped from his 
car, a reporter showed him the A. P. 
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story and asked for an_ interview. 
Watts spoke for a full five minutes but 
what he said never appeared in print. 
Having given the reporter what he con- 
sidered a good interview, the show 
owner got on the long distance tele- 
phone and aroused Delancey at his hotel 
in a city several hundred miles away. 

“Get on the trail of that bunch of 
freaks, kid, an’ stick with ’em,” he told 
the press-agent. “Keep me posted on 
what’s doin’, I want to swing the law 
on that spavined crowd, an’ I want to 
swing my fist on Goose-Neck Gorman. 
[’ll buy you a nice suit of clothes if you 
steal their itinerary.” 

“IT got you, boss,” sputtered De- 
lancey’s voice jerkily over the wire. 
“But what’s the use? They show Lo- 
gansburg Saturday, which is to-mor- 
row, and you show there, too.” 

“How do you know?” yelled Watts 
excitedly. 

“Lithograph agent told me so last 
night on the train,” came the answer. 
“Good-by.” 

“What do you know about that!” ex- 
claimed Watts, addressing the mouth- 
piece. “The nerve of that Gorman party 
would kick the spots out of a leopard. 
Going to show them rummies to-mor- 
row in the same town where we show. 
Well, ho for Logansburg!” 

All that day Watts sat in the ticket- 
wagon, annihilating cheroots and plan- 
ning. He kept the information Delancey 
had given him to himself, which was 
exasperating for Cale Fish, who could 
see the show owner _had something on 
his mind and yet could not find out what 
it was. 

“Wouldn’t it be a good idea to wire 
some New York agent to harpoon us. 
another tribe of freaks?” ventured Fish 
as a feeler, looking up from his stack 
of quarters. “Looks like this Stupen- 
dous Congress of Artistic Monstrosities 
has come to stay, and it has a bad effect 
on the talent. First:thing we know some 
wise piker will be organizing the big 
top bunch and starting a co-operative 
circus.” 

Dan Watts grunted and flicked the 
ash from his cheroot. 

“Don’t you worry, Cale,” he said. 
“Them freaks is comin’ back, under- 
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tails between their legs!” 

The Watts train had trouble that 
night, having to yield its right of way 
to several freights, and it was well 
along in the morning when it reached 
-Logansburg. The first thing that smote 
Watts’ eye when he left his sleeper was 
a big poster advertising the appearance 
of the freaks. He started to read the 
advertisement, but was interrupted by 
a familiar voice which hailed him: 

“Hello, Dan.” 

Watts turned quickly to face no 
lesser a personage than Attila, the Hu- 
man Derrick, whose plug hat, sparkling 
jewelry and noisy clothing at once pro- 
claimed a world celebrity. 

“Hello yourself,” growled the show 
owner, returning to his study of the 
poster. 

“The bunch sent me down here to 
see you,” said the strong man. “They 
want to talk with you. They’re all up 
at the Metropole Hotel. Could—could 
you arrange to see them this morning 
—right away?” 

“What’s up?” asked Watts quickly. 
“Where’s your manager, Goose-Neck 
Gorman ?” 

“Never mind that—will you come?” 
insisted Attila. 

“Sure,” returned the show owner. 
“But I’ve got a whole bone-yard to pick 
with you in particular for joining out 
with this Stupid Swarm of Half-Baked 
Noodles with Rats in Their Garrets.” 

“Me?” muttered Attila uneasily. 

“Yes, you. You never made more 
than two bills a day until I piped you 
doing a monologue on that Knicker- 
bocker ice-wagon over in Brooklyn. 
An* now look at you! Gaze on them 
clothes you’re wearin’, you ingrate! 
Take a peek at that hat on your bean. 
Why John L. when he was touring the 
world with his famous cure for in- 
somnia never wore a higher lid than the 
one you’re sportin’ right now! An’ yet 
you threw me an’ joined the rest of the 
geeks.” 

“Well, Gorman told us it would be 
easy pickings,” Attila ventured in his 
own defense. “But come on, Dan, the 
bunch wants to see you.” 

Wondering what trick the freaks 
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stand, an’ they’re comin’ back with their 


Bae 


were attempting to perpetrate upon 
him, Watts accompanied Attila to a 
cheap hotel. He was ushered into a 
dingy reception-room on an upper floor, 
and; at once found himself in the pres- 
ence of Mildred, the Bearded Venus, 
Jennie, the Fat Countess, and all the 
other monstrosities who had left him 
with so little ceremony. Glancing the 
crowd over suspiciously, Watts quickly 
caught the general atmosphere of de- 
jection, but chewed his cheroot diplo- 
matically and waited for them to show 
their hand. 

“Gee, it’s like home to see yuh again, 
Dan!” finally sighed Jennie tragically. 

“Tt is that!” agreed Mildred, and at 
once all the others commenced to 
clamor forth their delight at seeing 
Watts again. 

“Don’t pull that home sweet home 
dope on me!” Watts warned them sav- 
agely. “That’s copyrighted stuff; think 
of something new. You freaks sent for 
me, an’ I’m here. What do you want, 
huh?” 

This blunt demand silenced the mon- 
strosities, who sat looking blankly at 
one another, apparently without a 
spokesman. 

“You tell him, Jennie,” urged Mil- 
dred. 

“Aw, tell him yourself!” sneered 
Jennie. 

“Well, hurry up, I’m a busy man an’ 
I’ve got competition in this town,” the 
show owner put in. 

Attila laid his high hat on the mantel 
and took the floor. 

“There’s no use of beatin’ ’round the 
bush no longer, Dan,” he said. “(Goose- 
Neck Gorman has eloped with all our 
receipts.” 

“What!” exclaimed Watts, suddenly 
interested. 

“He skipped out this morning,” con- 
tinued the strong man, “an’ left us here 
with a hotel bill to settle, a Hungarian 
band to pay off, a show license an’ lot 
rental to square for, an’ payments on 
the tent, printin’ an’ advertisin’ due. 
All we can scare up in the bunch is 
about seventy cents, an’ the hotel man- 
agement has refused to serve us break- . 
fast. Fortunately the Hungarians are 
over at another hotel an’ aint hep yet, 











but when they wise up they'll probably 


want to make goulash of us.” 

Dan Watts listened to the woes of the 
freaks with a sardonic relish. It seemed 
that Gorman had been entrusted with 
the keeping of all the receipts of the 
exhibitions on his suggestion that no 
division of profits be made until the 
end of the week. Nobody knew just 
how much he had taken with him, but 
it was thought he had several hundred 
dollars. The freaks had reached Logans- 
burg late the previous evening, and 
Gorman had pretended to put up at an- 
other hotel. But in the morning he 
could not be found at his hotel, for the 
reason that he had simply seen the 
freaks safely installed in their hotel 
and then vanished. 

“T don’t see where this interests me,” 
said Watts, shamming a yawn. “You 
geeks let this pride of the Bowery salve 
you into leaving me an’ your regular 
meal-ticket.” 

“That’s right,” wept Jennie, the Fat 
Countess, wiping away her tears. “We 
didn’t appreciate how good yuh wuz to 
us, Dan.” 

“You quit me cold an’ left me in a 
fine pickle,” went on Watts. “I had to 
stand for all your arguing an’ wrang- 
ling—an’ then got it in the neck for 
being a good feller. I don’t see where 
I’m interested now in your hard luck 
yarn. I say it serves you right, an’ 
you’re lucky if the whole troupe don’t 
land in jail before the day is over.” 

“We—we thought maybe you would 
take us back,” said the Bearded Venus, 
who had restrained herself from tears. 

“Oh, did you!” mocked Watts. “Is 
that why you sent for me?” 

“Yes,” answered Attila. “We've got 
all the experience we want of troupin’ 
on our own hook, an’ if you'll give us 
another chance we'll cut out all jawin’ 
an’ get down to business.” 

Watts relaxed a little in his severity. 

“And let that fine of fifty stick?” he 
asked. 

“Make it a hundred, if you want to, 


Dan; we got it coming,” Jennie laughed ~ 


through her tears. 

“Yes, let the fine stick!” they all cried. 
“Please take us back!” 
“Well then, if you'll drop your 
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squabblin’ an’ take your orders from 
me like everybody else has to with the 
show, I'll take you all back,” smiled 
Watts, who could never be long severe. 
“You can get ready to go to the show 
grounds. But first let’s have the manage- 
ment here send us up a meal. I aint had 
no breakfast yet. Will you join me?” 

“Will we!” roared Attila. “Say, Dan, 
order me up a couple of ordinary chuck 
steaks buried in fragrant onions, a peck 
and. a half of browned spuds, a quart 
of coffee and a dozen rolls, an’ watch 
me exercise the mar-vel-lous mus-cu-lar 
organization of me jaw!” 


Thus was the strike of the freaks 
brought to an abrupt close, and that 
afternoon Watts’ side show exhibited 
to capacity business. The disappearance 
of Gorman was reported to the police, 
but his whereabouts was a mystery too 
deep for the provincial constabulary. 
Watts volunteered to wind up the 
affairs of the Stupendous Congress of 
Artistic Monstrosities, but it was weeks 
before the freaks could settle the cost 
of the experience they gained as pro- 
prietors of their own show. 

One evening a month later Cale Fish 
called Watts into the ticket-wagon. He 
handed the owner a newspaper. 

“Read that, Dan,” he said excitedly, 
pointing to an advertisement. “I just 
got this week-old paper from my 
brother down East. The paper is pub- 
lished in his town. Aint there some- 
thing familiar about this?” 

Watts glanced at the paper and read 
the following: 


ENGAGEMENT EXTRAORDINARY!!! 
HENRY GORMAN PATRICK 
of New York City 
Famous Orator and Lecturer 
at the Town Hall 


MILTON JUNCTION 
Aug. 25, 8 Pp. M. 
This wonderful man, who was rescued 
from the Bowery slums and a drunk- 
ard’s grave, will positively deliver, 


RAIN OR SHINE, his greatest lecture, 
detailing the story of his own conquest 
over King Barleycorn, entitled: 


THE LIFE STORY OF A RE- 
FORMED DRUNKARD 
Illustrated with beautiful views of the 


wickedest resorts of 















WICKED NEW YORK 

BY SPECIAL REQUEST of Mayor 
and Mrs. Sprite, Prof. Patrick will con- 
clude his moral entertainment with a 
dramatic recitation of his own powerful 
poem: 

THE FACE ON THE BAR-ROOM 
: FLOOR 


Miss Luella Sprite at the Piano 


“Gorman! Goose-Neck Gorman as 
sure as you're a foot high!” exclaimed 
_ Watts. He’s just twisted his name 

around.” 

“Think of that rummy working the 
temperance dodge,” laughed Fish. 

“I'd have given two bits to hear that 
lecture,” said Watts. “How does he get 
away with it!” 

“How!” smiled the treasurer, open- 
ing the paper. “Read this and see how 
our old friend Goose-Neck gets away 
with it.” 

And among the leading news items 
Watts found the following: 


Prof. Henry Gorman Patrick, the dis- 
tinguished and genial orator of New 
York City, who lectures to-morrow night 
at the Town Hall, is already in our 
midst. He arrived on the 3:20 yesterday, 
and last night was the guest of honor at 
a\dinner at the hospitable home of his 
honor, Mayor and Mrs. Zach Sprite, 
which was also attended by the alder- 
men, Chief of Police Lem Baker, Fire 
Marshal Truesdale, the members of the 
Wide-Awake Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany and their several wives. Ye editor 
and his bride-soon-to-be were also pres- 
ent, and thoroughly enjoyed the sumptu- 
ous chicken dinner: After the collation, 
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- Prof. Patrick entertained the company 
with stories and exposed some tricks of 
the New York sharpers. The evening was 
delightfully closed with a recitation by 
Prof. Patrick of his famous poem, “The 
Face on the Bar Room Floor,” for which 
Miss Luella Sprite supplied artistic ac- 
companiment on the piano, After the re- 
citation the mayor gave the Professor 
the key to the city. 

Ye editor wishes ‘to say he had the 
honor of a visit in his sanctum from 
Prof. Patrick this morning, and was 
granted the privilege of seeing some of 
the slides of the wicked New York City 
dives. The scribe must say the pictures 
show some fierce hang-outs, and Prof. 
Patrick has been in all of them. 

The distinguished orator is a pleasing 
conversationalist and is well read. Be- 
sides that, he is a man of honor and all 
Milton Junction welcomes him. He has 
already paid the rental of the Town Hall 
and his advertising bill with the Clarion- 
Leader. This is something that last-Un- 
cle Tom Show forgot to do before 
sneaking out of our city under cover of 
darkness. 

WELCOME TO MILTON JUNC- 
TION, PROF.! 


“Let me keep this, Cale,” said Watts. 
“T want to preserve this, an’ whenever 
the freaks get foolish again I'll hold a 
special session an’ read it to ’em. You 


- know, Cale, after all, it was Gorman’s 


starting that strike an’ skipping off with 
their money which actually put some 
sense into the freaks.” 

“How have they been lately?” asked 
Fish. 

“Say, they want to run me for presi- 
dent in 1912!” laughed Watts. 
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MRS. SIDDONS AS A BEAR-TAMER 


IT IS related of Mrs. Siddons that she was one of the few persons to whom that 
learned boor, Dr. Johnson, ever paid the deference of courtesy. In the last year 
of his life, the learned lexicographer begged that Mrs. Siddons honor him with 
her company at tea. Attended by her brother and Windham, the tragedienne 
arrived—and found the chairs of the apartment so littered with books and papers 
that for a time she had to stand. And it was this fact that provoked the savant’s 
one recorded bit of gallantry. ‘“‘Madam,” said Johnson ponderously, “you who 
so often occasion a want of seats to other people will the more readily excuse the 


want of one yourself.” 
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HOW TO BECOME 


AN ACTOR 





Advice from one who 


has studied the question 





By GLENMORE DAVIS 








VERAL years ago, while, as 
S | an alleged dramatic critic, I 
was engaged in telling Mr. 


Mansfield, Mr. Warfield, Mr. Pinero, 
Mr. Thomas, Mr. Belasco, Mrs. Fiske 
and Mme. Bernhardt how to write, pro- 
mote and act plays, I received a letter 
from a young man in Brooklyn. He 
sought advice. While the exact words of 
his message have slipped my memory, 
the envelope contained an unmounted 
Kodak picture and the information 
that the wfiter was seventeen years 
old, six feet, four inches tall, weighed 
one hundred and twenty-eight pounds 
and wished to get on the stage. In 
a postscript, he apologized for the 
picture. The hired girl had snapped 
him in the back yard. Being a serious 
editor, I was a humorous letter-writer 
and probably advised him to accumu- 
late his full growth before attempting 
to join a circus as the Living Skeleton. 
Or perhaps I suggested that he wait 
until Corse Payton announced “Julius 
Cesar” at his Lee Avenue Theatre and 
apply for the part of Cassius. Youthful 
dramatic editors, without exception, are 
comics. 

Whatever became of the young man, 
I never learned. Sometimes, seated at a 
dramatic premiere, I have thought that 
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I recognized the original of the hired 
girl’s photograph. Once, in Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, I drifted into the 
Barnum & Bailey side show and was 
startled at the sight of something fa- 
miliar in the fish-pole legs of “Alfred, 
the Attenuated Boy.” But I was never 
quite sure. 

It’s queer how some such trivial inci- 
dent will dog your mental processes for 
years. Many a time when I should have 
been brushing up on Ibsen, Cohan or 
Mackaye, I have sat and pondered over 
the fate of the elongated stick of youth- 
ful ambition, and this lamentable fact 
is perhaps responsible for the present 
article, for it started me wondering how 
a lot of actors and actresses ever land- 
ed on the stage. Almost all theatre- 
goers, magazine readers and some dra- 
matic editors are more or less familiar 
with the initial twinklings of most of 
the stellar figures in the star-speckled 
Heavens that bend over our Land of 
Make Believe, but how the rank and 
file are fitted with sock and buskin is a 
question that seems to have evaded the 
inquisitional spot-light. I know the an- 
swer. In the GreEN Book Atsum I 
have attempted to show how supers, 
chorus girls and stage horses get their 
jobs and whence they come, It is only — 











































right that I should again unbar the 
heavy gates of my nimble intellect and 
let the world know the Most Approved 
Method of Becoming An Actor. Per- 
haps, some day, I may explain the se- 
cret of Star-making or the easiest and 
best way of writing a successful play. 

Pardon this introductory garruli- 
ty—give me a little time and I shall 
get down to the pith and marrow of 
this interesting subject. In all proba- 
bility the earth has never known a hot- 
ter two weeks than arrived in New 
York during the first half of last July. 
The Seven Hinges of the Nether Great- 
Beyond may sizzle, but the insignificant 
smoke arising from the Plutonic stage 
entrance is as nothing compared with 
the reeking torridity that, sirocco-like, 
sprang from the caloric-infected paves 
of the Great White Way during that 
more-than-Hellish fortnight. On the 
second day of the Big Heat, I had taken 
my life in my hands and was stagger- 
ing from a certain theatre to the ad- 
jacent Knickerbocker Hotel to get a 
glass of something—anything—long 
and wet and iced. Crossing Broadway, 
a taxi-cab driver attracted the atten- 
tion of pedestrians by exclaiming: 

“Grab her, Doctor! She’s loose 
again !” 

“She” was a queer-looking little 
woman whose extraordinary costume 
required no assistance to draw the 
glances of the perspirers in the neigh- 
borhood—a neighborhood accustomed 
to strange sartorial effects at every sea- 
son of the year, but especially during the 
period known as the Good Old Summer 
Time. Standing hesitatingly on the cor- 
mer, her manner was that of a “profes- 
sional” trying to appear familiar with 
something she knew nothing about. 
Quite oblivious of the ogling individu- 
als all about her, she scanned the win- 
dows of the giant hotel opposite as if 
for some name she had been led to be- 
lieve monopolized the advertising space 
at the theatrical intersection of New 
York’s Main Street. A pair of high- 
heeled and much repaired pink slippers 
adorned her feet; a big, black hat with 
a golden plume crowned her head and 
dangled down her back; while the rest 
of her costume looked not unlike the 
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result of half a dozen unfortunate 
snatches from a Ladies’ Aid Society 
Grab Bag. A lingerie third-act gown, 
rather soiled white kid opera gloves and 
a four-foot parasol with a pink bow on 
one end and a smiling Cupid’s head on 


' the other, left no room for argument. 


She was a “trouper’—one of the vast 
army that plays over the tall grass, the 
corn and the alfalfa circuits during 
eight months of the year, and then, 
when all the managers are abroad look- 
ing for foreign plays and players, come 
to Broadway to get jobs with Froh- 
man and Belasco. The Big Town, at 
least the shady side of its Thespian 
Thoroughfare, is clogged with such 
during May, June, July and August. 

As I passed her, she recognized me, 
called me by name, jogged my mem- 
ory by the mention of Grand Island, 
Nebraska, and a certain performance 
of “The Silver King.” With what must 
have been a visible effort, I recalled the 
peculiarly garbed little woman as the 
featured player of the Isabelle Besley 
Répertoire Company—which, accord- 
ing to the Nebraska advertisements, 
“had come direct from a year’s run at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, Broad- 
way, New York City.” It was too hot to 
stand longer on the blistered pavement 
and she accepted my invitation to 
luncheon in the tall hotel across the 
way. A more or less natural curiosity 
to discover the reason for her presence 
in the metropolis may have caused me 
to ask her,. but I think it was the 
heat. 

Of course the queer costume was 
made up of the best worn by the dis- 
tinguished Western actress in the varti- 
ous plays presented by the répertoire 
company during the season of 1910-11. 
Unfamiliar with the metropolitan play- 
ers on their own Main Street, she, like 
hundreds:of her sisters, pictured them 
as prancing up and down the town 
clad in evening gowns and satin slip- 
pers from ten A.M. until the dinner 
hour—when they undoubtedly went 
home to don their opera cloaks and 
equip themselves with lorgnettes and 
new cheek and lip rouge before start- 
ing for Sherry’s and Delmonico’s, there 
to eat pate-de-foie-gras (whatever that 


























might be) and drink champagne until 
the out-of-town roosters crowed. And, 
by the way, that is precisely what she 
ordered when the waiter got around to 
our table. 

While she nibbled and sipped I 
examined her book of press-clippings, 
which she had brought to town to show 
to Mr. Frohman and Mr, Belasco. It 
appeared that in the grain, hay and 
apple districts, she was a prime favor- 
ite. Pocatello, Shawnee, Tombstone 
and Waxahachie had many times turned 
out en masse to see and to applaud her. 
Once she had appeared against Robert 
Mantell and the next day the local 
Texas paper had announced gleefully 
that “the celebrated little star, Isabelle 
Besley, who has so many times delight- 
ed and thrilled our citizens by her ex- 
traordinarily artistic rendition of fa- 
mous rdles, played to $48 more last 
night than did the noted Shakespearean 
actor who comes direct from J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s New Theatre, New York 
City, where he was unanimously ac- 
claimed the only living successor of Ed- 
win Booth and the immortal Better- 
ton.” This “write-up” and one pub- 
lished in Bowie, Arizona, to the effect 
that she was, without a doubt, “the peer 
of that dainty, delicious and delightful 
leading lady, Maude Adams,” decided 
her. She would wait no longer. No 
more would she fritter away her time 
in small towns, Broadway for hers! 
‘The ‘season was at an end and after a 
tearful good-by to the manager and 
members of her company, she had 
started. In her stocking was $300—the 
savings of two years. Ahead in the bag- 
gage car were three trunks marked: 


ISABELLE BESLEY 
THEATRE 


In her suit-case was the book of clip- 
pings and a bundle of photographs all 
autographed “Faithfully Yours;” and 
in her heart was a lot of Hope mixed 
with sundry helpless little quivers of 
anxiety. Four weeks she had spent on 
the sinuous, sensuous street which she 
knew only through the columns of the 
Clipper—climbing up and down dusty 
stairs leading to the dingy offices of 
disdainful managers. Four weeks and 
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50 
no job yet! Not even a suggestion or 
a sme of one! 

“If only Mr. Frohman and Mr. 
Belasco would get back from their va- 
cations,” she sighed. “You see Frances 
Starr and Maude Adams both came 
rae my country and I feel sure that 
i IE wf 

“Wait a minute!” said I. “Here’s an 
idea! Have you tried the agencies? I 
mean the theatrical agencies? You 
know—the places where they take your 
name, address, height, weight, color of ~ 
hair, age and record, look up the avail- 
able vacancies in Broadway companies 
and then, if you fit, send for you and 
give you the part?” 

She had not. 

“Leave it to me,” said I. And forth- 
with I drank another—the fifth—glass 
of iced water, paid the bill, tipped the 
waiter, sent her to her boarding-house 
on Thirty-ninth Street and started out 
to get a job for the forlorn little lady 
who, although unknown at the mouth 
of the Hudson, was the pride and pet 
of Pocatello. I told you if you would 
let me alone long enough I could get 
to the kernel of this story. I’m there 
now. 

Not a block away, in one of the finest 
and most important theatre buildings in 
the city, was, and is, located the fore- 
most of these agencies. It is conducted 
by a woman who is known and liked by 
everyone connected with the metropoli- 
tan stage. I had known her as an 
actress and, despite the frantic heat, 
made my dizzy way to her sanctum 
without the aid of a policeman or an 
ambulance, The outer office was packed 
with men and women, few of whom 
looked unlike the répertoire favorite 
who had just departed, filled with hope 
and liver pasty. Ambition shone on evy- 
ery face alongside Experience, gleaned 
somewhere west of Theatreland, a 
small spot on the map of one city ac- 
cording to the elect, but the Round 
World if we can credit the judginent of 
the biggest and most lasting figure in 
it. They had come from God-knov/s- 
where. Their faces were unfamiliar. 
They were looking for jobs and hoping 
to get them in first-class productions. 

“I want to land a position for a 





















































lady—a leading lady,” said I when the 
door of the private office had separ- 
ated the agent and myself from the 
mob outside. 

“A particular friend of yours?” — 
with a smile. 

“No. Barely an acquaintance. Does- 
mt know New York. Comes from the 
West. Great favorite out there. Been 
here a month. Slippers worn out climb- 
ing up and down manager’s stairs. 
Good sort. Got an opening ?” 

“Your story interests me strangely,” 
said the lady agent in a weary voice. 
“Draw up your chair, put down your 
hat, take off your coat if you .wish, 
drink all the iced, water and tell me 
about your ‘find.’ ” 

“Thanks!” said I, and did every last 
thing she had suggested. 

She listened attentively and, it 


seemed to me, a trifle reminiscently, to 
the account of the accidental meeting 
in Nebraska after a distinctly creditable 
performance of Henry Arthur Jones’ 
famous melodrama; she did not yawn 
at my account of Miss Besley’s strange 
make-up at the corner of Broadway and 


Forty-second Street nor did she fall 
asleep when I got to the pate-de-foie- 
gras, the scrap-book and the young 
lady’s wish that Messrs. Belasco and 
Frohman would soon see fit to cut short 
their vacations. She let me work up to 
a heart-breaking finish, in which I 
painted a picture of pumpkin patches, 
small town hotels, foul dressing rooms 
and good, healthy Western ambition as 
contrasted with a big city infested with 
mid-summer lassitude, heartless mana- 
gers, insolent office-boys, Tenderloin 
boarding-houses, dwindling bank-rolls 
and grim Despair. She waited until I 
was through and was reaching for the 
ol pitcher before she pressed the 

“Tames,” said she to the old-young 
man who stuck a wrinkled face in the 
door, “lock in the index and tell me 
how many names we had on the list at 
closing time last night.” 

“Five thousand, seven hundred and 
eighteen,” came back the answer. 

“Now; listen to me, Mr. Man,” said 
the agent, and being a woman, her 
voice had a sympathetic note in it. “I 


can think of no finer things than Am- 
bition and a Friendly Interest. Your 
young lady with the third-act gown has 
the Ambition and you certainly are 
there with the F. I. But did you ever 
hear that old gag about the ‘Divine 
Fitness of Things?’ It has to do with 
everything, including the Theatre, al- 
though you and I know there’s very 
little of the heavenly in the sordid 
game we are playing. Just because a 
man has run a taxi-cab in Atlanta, Ga., 
is not a good reason for believing he 
can beat Atwood’s record in an aéro- 
plane ; and the fact that Miss Genevieve 
Punkey of Killawog, N. Y., is the local 
society scream doesn’t make it advis- 
able for her to try to oust Mrs. Astor 
from her position at the top of our 
proud little Four Hundred. Do you re- 
call what happened to the bull-frog 
who tried to become a cow or a bull 
or something? He swelled up until he 
burst. Only that and nothing more. 
Think how much better off he would 
have been had he been content to re- 
main a frog!” 

“But—” I began. 

“Listen !” 

I did. 

“There are two dramatic agencies in 
this town which make a business of 
supplying actors and actresses to mana- 
gers operating from New York. I run 
the office which caters to the Syndicate 
attractions. The other one is more or 
less attached to the Shuberts. After a 
manager has fixed on his star and one 
or two or three or four of his leading 
players, he generally tacks a sign on 
his door requesting applicants for po- 
sitions to apply to one of us two 
women. We, too, I might add, are the 
original examples of Woman Suffrage. 
We are the only brace of females who 
come anywhere near controlling a busi- 
ness, At any rate, we know what posi- 
tions are vacant, what sort of people 
are wanted, and by simply turning to 
our indices we soon have a fairly good 
list of the players available for the 
open jobs. These we notify by cards to 
call at our offices, and when they arrive 
we tell them the glad tidings—where- 
upon they all run around to the mana- 
ger, who looks them over, selects the 
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ones he likes best and puts them at 
work rehearsing. If they play less than 
ten weeks they give us five per cent of 
their salaries. If they play more, our 
commission is one-half of the first 
week’s salary. This is our bit for land- 
ing them the jobs. We are clearing 
houses for actors. 

“As far as Ihave been able to 
learn,” went on the agent, “the earth 
is peopled by three sorts of persons— 
actors, folks who think they are actors, 
and the vast horde made up of those 
who want to be actors. The real actors 
form an infinitesimal minority. With 
them, I deal. 

“Now in view of the fact that there 
are less than two thousand positions 
open on the metropolitan stage, only a 
small proportion of which I am asked 
to fill, and that there are on my lists 
more than five thousand names of peo- 
ple, each of whom is perfectly capable 
of playing one or more of these parts, 
it would seem that the job is like putting 
a quart of ink into a fountain pen, or 
feeding a New England family on a 
single Thanksgiving squab, aided and 
abetted by four cranberries.” 

“Yesterday,” continued the fair 
fount of theatric wisdom, “I received a 
letter from a young woman in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. She wrote that because 
her father, mother and two brothers 
were dead, and Margaret Illington had 
left Bloomington to become a success- 
ful actress, she had decided to take up 
acting as a career. She forthwith ap- 
pointed me her agent, asked me to wire 
when I wanted her, suggested that a 
leading part with Maude Adams would 
suit her pretty well and closed the 
epistle probably with a sigh of relief at 
having settled her future once and for 
all time. Did you notice the people out 
there in the waiting room? Do you 
know that every man, woman and child 
in the lot ‘killed ’em’ in Pocatello just 
as your young lady did? Are you aware 
that each has come padded with clip- 
pings and photographs and that they all 
want to work for Belasco or Frohman? 
Probably you don’t know these interest- 
ing facts and probably you don’t real- 
ize that two out of every three has 
written a play which only needs the 


e 
right manager and the writer in the star 
part to make a wad of money that will 
compare with the ‘Ben Hur,’ ‘Way — 
Down East,’ ‘The Music Master’ and 
‘Floradora’ winnings, the way Tom 
Wise compares with Little Gabriel.” 

The lady-agent stopped and reached 
for the water-pitcher. It seemed to be 
getting hotter every minute. 

“What company did you say your 
Miss What’s-Her-Name graced with 
her presence?” she finally panted. 

“The Isabelle Besley Rep.,” said I. 

“Tell her to go back to it. Tell her to 
be glad she’s got a job and a lot of 
friends in a clean part of the country. 
Tell her to keep happy, to save her 
money and to try to land some fine 
young fellow who will appreciate her, 
be fond of her babies, guard her clip- 
pings and decorate their home with 
bromide enlargements of his sweet little 
wife in all the parts she ever played. 
And now be on your way. I’m busy.” 

“You wouldn’t care to become the 
agent of a nineteen year old Brook- 
lyn boy, who by this time must be six 
feet seven inches tall and guarantees to 
tip the scales at no more than one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven pounds?” I ven- 
tured, just as I made my exit. 

“See Alf. T. Ringling,” she snapped. 
“Beat it!” 

Under an awning in front of a beer 
emporium on the corner, a perspiring 
young man stuck out his hand to me. 

“Met you in Grand Island, Nebras- 
ka, last August,” said he. “Remember? 
You were ahead of Barnum & Bailey 
and I was back with a ‘rep.’ show. I’m 
here now trying to locate Isabelle Bes- 
ley, the main trick of the troupe. Am 
offered forty weeks bully time with a 
Western ‘Chorus Lady’ company. It'll 
be a clean-up if I can find this dame. 
She’s a winner out there and—” 

“Come in and have something cold,” 
said I. “I'll find her for you!” 

I did. 


So, that’s how to become an actor, 
First get on the stage, and then, after 
you have made a lot of people like you, 
like them well enough to make them 
keep on liking you. 

Easy! It would seem so. 





WISE SAYINGS OF 
A WISE WOMAN 


= By = 


ROSE MELVILLE 


THE ORIGINAL “SIS HOPKINS” 


HE average married man does as he 


pleases—after consulting with his wife. 


HEN a man’s dog turns from him, 
it is high time for his wife to pack 
her trunk and go home to mother. 


NE of the advantages of being a wom- 
an is that she doesn't have to spend 
her time trying to give up injurious habits. 


ANY a man thinks his heart is bro- 
ken when only his pride is sprained. 


F YOU would size up a woman cor- 
rectly, listen intently to what she says 
about her dearest friend. 


‘ANY a woman's make-up prevents 
her holding the mirror up to nature. 


F A man tells a woman she is beauti- 
ful she will overlook most of the other 
lies he tells her. 


es IS woman's first duty to keep young 
and pretty; what her second duty is 


nobody seems to know or care. 


A WOMAN will change her. whole 
plan of life in a minute if she thinks 


the man she loves wishes her to do so. 


ISE is the maiden who does not 


mistake attentions for intentions. 


HE worst thing about common sense 
is that it is so unfashionable. 


WISH or desire is like a motor 


car—no good unless it carries you 


* somewhere. 
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AN ACTRESS WHO DOES 
NOT CARE TO BE A “STAR” 


ALICE ASKING 
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William Jefferson 
Winter always 
conjures up vis- 
ions of pink rose- 
buds flushing in 
the sunshine, or of 
forget-me-nots a- 
splash with dew. 
Some folks con- 
tend that Mrs. 
Winter is but a 
beautiful bisque 
doll. These are 
only envious Mal- 
volios begrudging 
William Winter’s 
lovely young 
daughter - in - law 
the baby-blue of 
her eyes, the baby- 











New York of Lady 
Clarissa in “ Dis- 
raeli.” She will 
resume the rdéle 
with the reopen- 
ing of ‘‘ Disraeli’’ 
at Wallack’s in 
the autumn. Cou- 
pled with its long- 
time productionin 
Chicago,Miss Les- 
lie has given ap- 
proximately 500 
performances of 
Lady Clarissa. 
One of the most 
exquisite ideas 
. that Miss Leslie 
holds is a lack of 
any desire to bea 
star. Think of it! 
In this day and 
age hereisa young 











gold of her hair, 
the baby-pink of her cheeks and the 
baby-pearl of her teeth. 

The theatre-going public knows Mrs. 
William Jefferson Winter as Elsie Leslie. 
She was among the “stage children”’ 
of twenty-five years ago and her most 
notable juvenile work lay in the origina- 
tion of the title réle in the dramatization 
of Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
“Little Lord Fauntleroy.” 

Elsie Leslie’s success in this r6le was 
marvelous. In 1888 she had made 
what then was considered a most 
phenomenal record for New York—a 

run” of over 200 performances. 

In the season of 1911-12 just ended, 
Elsie Leslie played 287 performances in 


woman, talented, 
with prestige and with that more vulgar, 
but equally effectual, possession, “‘pull,”’ 
who is contented to complement rather 
than to lead. And remember, too, that 
as a child she was a “star.” 

“There is too much responsibility 
about being a star,” she remarks. 
“Besides, there is just as much oppor- 
tunity in being a leading woman, any- 
way. Good leading women, to my mind, 
are a deficit to-day. Just about the 
time an actress becomes really capable 
of playing leads, she seems to turn 
star, either because of her own in- 
sistence or that of her manager. But 
it is not always the central figure that 
makes a picture.” 
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Elsie’ Leslie has 
been more than .< 
usually fortu- / 
nate in her 
stage affil- 
iations. Al- 
most more /j 
than any fF 
other ac- 
tress she 
always has 
been able to 
lead “‘alady’s 
life of it.” Strug- 
- gle and travail to 
get an opportunity 
have been unknown 
to her. Her theatrical 
cradle has been a 
golden one. 

She was born with 
talent and beauty. 
The beauty has devel- 
oped to the utmost 
power of gentility. The 
talent has grown with an 
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MISS LESLIE’S 
LATEST PHOTO- 
GRAPH, BY 
MOFFETT STUDIO, 
CHICAGO 


















attractive reserve bes 
of its own, though \% 
there are those who 
deplore the absence of 
strife and difficulty in 
Miss Leslie’s life, on the 
plea that if she had trod a 
thornier path her mature work 
would be more notable. There 
is no denying the probable 
truth of this, yet when one 
considers how clearly 
and unobtrusively 
Miss Leslie in- 
terprets all her 
roles, with a 
delicacy that 
is unerring, even if at 
times it is rather stiff, 

























AS The Pauper 
Photograph by Apeda, New York 
as The Prince 
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one remembers the relief with 
which a tired eye can salute a 
fine dry-point etching in the 
midst of a crowded gallery of 
oil paintings and water-colors. 
From her earliest association 
with the stage, deans of the 
theatre have been Miss Leslie’s 
guardians. Her début 
came as Meenie with 
Joseph Jefferson in “Rip 
Van Winkle.”  After- 
ward she was the Hen- 
drick for Mr. Jefferson 
in the same play. A 
decade anda half later, 
for the several 
years prior to Mr. 
Jefferson’s death, 


nightly attended the the- 
atres with him, and, from 
observation and discussion 
with him of the faults and 
perfections of various per- 
formances, gained wonderful 
instruction. ~ 
William Gillette was an- 
other of her ardent admirers 
in the Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy days. Residents of 
New York, who, a quarter 
of a century ago, lived 
in that vicinity, rec- 
ognized as a familiar 
sight the tall, sinewy 
actor taking the 
plump, yellow-haired 
little girl tricycling 

























Miss Leslie was through the winding | 
his leading woman, paths of Central 
her appear- Park. 






The late Samuel 
Clemens — ‘“ Mark 


ances including 
j 
Twain” — was an- 
| 


Lydia Languish 








in ‘‘ The Rivals’”’ 
and Dotin “‘The other warm friend of 
Cricket on the Elsie Leslie the 

















Hearth.” child, and it was 

Mr. Jeffer- through her per- 
son labored suasion, at her in- 
diligently with stigation, and espe- 
Miss Leslie dur- cially for her, that his 






ing the time she “The Prince and 
was with his com- 


pany, to teach her 








The golden | 








all the fine points 
that time and expe- curls that 
rience had. brought charmed the 


| 

audiences at | 
“Little Lord i 
\ Fauntleroy” | 


him. That veteran 
critic, William Win- 
ter, one of whose 
sons Miss Leslie has 
married, became in- 
terested in her when, 
in 1887-8, she was 

appearing as Editha 

with E. H. Sothern 
in “Editha’s 
Burglar.” In her 
little girlhood and 
in later years Mr. 
Winter did much to 
help her. During 
a temporary retire- 
ment from the nee : 
stage, Miss Leslie ie me 





















ELSIE LESLIE AS Lady Clarissa, THE PART SHE HAS MADE FAMOUS 
IN ‘‘DISRAELI” (PHOTOGRAPH MADE BY MOFFETT STUDIO, CHICAGO) 
AND AS Little Lord Fauntleroy, THE ROLE SHE MADE FAMOUS AS 
A CHILD 
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are still as thick and as shining as 
when they sent fond mammas home to 
inflict a mimicry of the heart-winning 
Cedric upon their own grimy-faced, 
jeans-loving sons.. And Miss Leslie’s 
manner, too, is as unaffected. 
“Remember my Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy — gracious!” cried Miss Leslie. 
“‘Isn’t there any chance for me ever 
to outgrow that? Really, you don’t 
realize how awkward it is when 
you are trying to do some- 
thing adult, to have 
your childhood thrust 
continually upon you. 
It is almost impos- 
sible for a mature 
actress to evade “A 
the shadow of 
a childhood @ 
success — it 
practically 
parallels being 
the ambitious son of 
a famous father.”’ 
Miss Leslie was 
in her- dressing room. 
She had just slipped 
out of a neatly tailored 
street suit of modest 
cut and color, and was 
putting on the pale blue 
silk panniers and 
ruffles and black velvet 
wristbands and_ short 
black lace mitts of Lady | 
Clarissa. She tied a 
broad blue _ ribbon 
around her curls and, 
without so much as a 
glance into the glass, re- 
marked apologetically: 
“Honestly, I’ve dressed for 
this part so many times I find 
myself forgetting what to do 
next! I like Lady Clarissa 
though—she had a _ sweet 
personality——don’t you think so?” 
The walls of her dressing room are 
thick with autographed photographs of 
the big men and women of the American 
stage for this last twenty-five years. 
But in the place of honor stands the 
picture of Miss Leslie’s father-in-law, 
William Winter. 
“If ever I leave the stage I shall take 






































MISS LESLIE AT 
THE TIME SHE 
WAS MARRIED 


to writing,” she said. “I should like 
to write my memoirs, for I have had 
such charming and varied friendships 
with so many interesting people, partic- 
ularly when I was a little 
girl. 

“‘T was always very 
fond of Mark Twain. 
One day, when I was 

at his house—I was 
not quite ten years 
old then— he said 

to me: ‘Elsie, I’d 

like to have the 

‘Prince and the 
Pauper’ made into a 
play and have you 

act in it, if I could 
find another little girl 
who would look enough 
like you to let her play 
opposite you.’ ‘But you 
don’t need another little 
girl,’ I cried. ‘Let me 
play both parts. Just fix the 
play so that I can.’ ‘That’s a 
fine idea,’ cried Mr. Clemens, 
and he set to work on the 
dramatization, and it was a 
success.” 

Miss Leslie opened in ‘‘The 
Prince and the Pauper” in the 

fall of 1889. The play’s pop- 
ularity was 
immediate, 
and the 
little girl 
cleverly 
carried through 
the taxing dual 
réles of The Prince 
and The Pauper. 

When her pres- 
tige was at its height, her wise mother 
took Elsie, then about thirteen, off the 
stage and sent her to a fashionable 
New York finishing school. 

The autumn of 1898 brought Miss 
Leslie back to the stage. Her second 
début was watched with eagerness. In 
the face of much insistence that child 
actresses never amount to anything 
after adolescence, the young girl again 
“made good.” 

And she has been “making good” 


ever since. 


























WATCH FOR 


THESE NAMES 


————— 


The big personal “hits” 
of last season from whom 
big things may be expected 
when the theatres open again 


——— 
By JOHNSON BRISCOE 





HETHER the now gone and 
W departed theatrical ‘season of 
IQII-12 was a successful one, 
or not, is hardly a subject for discussion 
here, it is so thoroughly finished and 
done with, and we are too deeply en- 
grossed in the season before us. But, at 
the same time, before we become abso- 
lutely engulfed in the approaching sea- 
son, with its new plays and new players, 
let us pause for a moment, take a brief 
look backward, and consider some of 
the individual, personal feats of histrion- 
ism which particularly delighted us the 
past year—recall those players, who in- 
creased their professional standing, and 
to.see whom, a short time hence, in new, 
or the same, surroundings, will be a 
pleasure such as only theatre-going 
affords. 

The New York stage was greatly en- 
riched with new material, unknown 
players who came to the fore in no un- 
certain way, and whose reappearances 
are sure to be events worth while. Be- 
sides, many of the older, more estab- 
lished favorites registered successes 
such as some had not known before. All 
in all, the names which are mentioned 
below will be well worth watching for 
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during this just-about-to-begin season 
of 1912-13. 

It certainly must be recorded as an 
uncommon season which brings forward 
three young women, unknown a year 
ago, yet who to-day are in the front 
ranks: of public favorites, and each of 
whom rejoices in the fact of being in the 
neighborhood of ‘her early twenties. 
These fortunate young women answer 
to the respective names of. Ina Claire, 
Gertrude Bryan and Ruth Chatterton. 

In the title réle of Prudence in ‘‘The 
Quaker Girl,” Ina Claire registered an 
unqualified success and deserves all the 
more credit for her personal triumph 
because she was sort of a forlorn hope, 
being selected for the part only after 
three or four well-known actresses had 
been tried out and found wanting. She 
had youth and prettiness to recom- 
mend her and, having displayed a 
sufficient histrionic talent in ‘‘ Jumping 
Jupiter,” in vaudeville and in burlesque 
at the Folies Bergere, she was offered 
this bigger opportunity. All season 
through she was quite the rage of New 
York theatre-goers, being something in 
the nature of a fad, and as she seems to 
have a very pretty, graceful talent for 













































. singing and 
dancing, 
there is no 
Teason why 

her success 
should not 
continue un- 
abated. 

Much the same 
thing is true 
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of Ger- 
trude 
Bryan, who 
was so charm- 
ing in ‘‘Little 


Boy Blue.” Although Seisthoiasl ker bhitsens: 
Los Angel 


masquerading as a boy, es 


she was the personifica- 
tion of pretty girlishness, essentially 
feminine and delicately appealing, which 
only served to-heighten the value of the 
character more. She had never appeared 
in New York before, her stage career 
being of. but one year’s duration, yet 
her selection for the part was a wise 
managerial move, and once again the 
myth about ‘‘a name and reputation” 
was proved to be a pure myth. after all. 





MISS FLORENCE REED fied in this 
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Although less marked and less con- 
spicuous, because of a paucity of oppor- 
tunity, yet Ruth Chatterton may look 
back upon last season with feelings of 
intense satisfaction and gratefulness. 
There is never anything more difficult 
to cast, in the nature of a part, than that 
of an immature girl, one who is neither 
child nor woman. So when Henry Miller 
decided to produce A. E. Thomas’ 
comedy, ‘‘The Rainbow,” he was in 
despair whom to engage for the réle of 
the young daughter, “Cynthia Sumner. 

Some one recommended Miss Chat- 
terton, probably recalling her clever 
work earlier in the season in ‘‘ The Great 
Name,” and, though he had never heard 
of her, Mr. Miller was only too 
willing to try out any girl who 
could look the part. Miss 


Chatterton 
easily quali- 


respect, and by the 
thorough simplicity 
and naturalness of her 
acting she met the tech- 
nical requirements of the 
réle in every way. Hers 
was a thoroughly pleasing 
portrayal, almost amaz- 
ing in its unaffected- Co 
ness, and had she not 


ite, 
New York 


LEOPOLDINE KONSTANTIN 









































ABOVE, A RECENT PIC- 
TURE OF INA CLAIRE. 
BELOW, A POSE BY 
WHITE, NEW YORK, OF 
JULIA DEAN 


AN INTERESTING POSE OF MADGE 
TITHERADGE, BY F. C. BANGS, 
NEW YORK 
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ABOVE, A PHOTOGRAPH 
BY WHITE, NEW YORK, 
OF JOSE COLLINS. BE- 
LOW, A LATE PICTURE 
OF RUTH CHATTERTON 
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had two years experience behind her, 
one might almost suspect her of being 
one of those occasional amateurs who 
flash brilliantly in their first chance and 
are never heard of thereafter. But it will 
not be so with Miss Chatterton —that i is 
a safe wager. ~ 

In this trio of Giiderly famous young- 
sters She would seem to have the bright- 
est future, for her success has come upon 
the dramatic stage, as against musical 
comedy, and her artistic growth and 
development would appear to be, while 
more gradual, at least more permanent 
and secure. 

No less than three of our prominent 
stars, of the gender masculine, became 
more firmly fixed than ever in public 
favor by their season’s portrayal, these 
being George Arliss in “Disraeli,” 
David Warfield in ‘‘The Return of 
Peter Grimm” and Otis Skinner in 
“Kismet.” While it is true that they 
were each provided with effective dra- 
matic material, with plays of uncom- 
mon worth, still it cannot be denied that 
the personal efforts of each helped great- 
ly to establish the play’s success. 

Mr. Arliss played a longer Broadway 
engagement than any other star of the 
year, thirty-five weeks at Wallack’s 
Theatre, and his portrayal of the crafty 
statesman, Benjamin Disraeli, was little 
short of a masterpiece. The one, single 
regret attached to this success is the 
fact that there is little likelihood of his 
appearing in a new role for at least two 
years to come, which is all too long a 
time for an artist of Mr. Arliss’ caliber. 
to confine himself to one part. 

Mr. Warfield, as dear, lovable old 
Peter Grimm, at last succeeded in shak- 
ing off the incubus of Von Barwig in 
**The Music Master.” In an amazingly 
daring and difficult play, one which no 
one but David Belasco would dare at- 
tempt, he achieved a popular triumph, 
which, like Mr. Arliss, will serve him for 
a long time to come. The wizard hand of 
Belasco, however, was evident at every 
turn of the play. 

To Otis Skinner finally fell the dis- 
tinction of being the American creator 
of Hajj, the Beggar, in ‘‘ Kismet,” which 
plum was sought by no less than half a 


dozen actors. But of them all he was . 


certainly the ideal choice. His portrayal 
of the audacity, the bold daring and 
artful cunning of the character was 
finely. drawn indeed and nothing this 
splendid actor has ever done can quite 
compare with his work here. It will be a 
long time before he will again be seen to 
such.advantage. 

That wonderfully clever little girl, 
Mary Nash, registered one of the sea- 
son’s earliest and biggest successes by 
her work as Wanda Kelly in ‘‘The Wom- 
an.” She was almost the ideal actress 
for the part, with her youthful appear- 
ance and frail personality, added to the 
vibrant, alert quality of her emotional 
acting, and, coming as it did upon the 
heels of her success in ‘‘The City,” it 
would seem that in this young woman 
we have a vastly important factor in fu- 
ture stage doings. 

Laurette Taylor, who may always be 
relied upon to distinguish herself in no 
uncertain way, gave a further proof of 
her histrionic genius by her portrayal 
of the title réle, Luana, in Richard Wal- 
ton Tully’s strangely interesting play, 
‘*The Bird of Paradise.’ Whatever Miss 
Taylor does behind the footlights is 
bound to have the imprint of brains and 
individuality, and she has the trick of 
making every point count down to an 
absolute science. Upon half a dozen oc- 
casions, during the last four years, this 
actress has evinced a talent unmistak- 
able, but this past season saw her for the 
first time in a character réle, one in 
which she had even to disguise her nat- 
ural blonde attractions, and it is greatly 
to her credit that she registered an in- 
dividual success second to none. 

One or two reviewers have become 
almost hysterical lately in dwelling upon 
the great future possibilities of Elsie 
Ferguson, a young woman whose career 
has certainly been a remarkable one. 
Ten years ago asubmerged chorus girl — 
and to-day there is no woman star whose 
future appears brighter. As the clever 
Dolly Madison in ‘‘The First Lady in 
the Land,” she was a charming picture 
and no one could have done more with 
thinner dramatic material. With each 
new role she plays this actress shows 
growth and a marked development, 
a splendid sign, indeed, and there can 
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be no doubt, if only she will keep her Butterfly on the Wheel,” she gave a 
head, that hers will be a place in the performance which was highly im- 
stage world given only to the chosen pressive by its emotional force and most 
few. sapeatie through her delicate 
A brand new actress lately a a wm feminine charm. It will be 
came from over the sea, & interesting to see her 
frankly declaring that _ create new 
she hoped to stay here _— 
because there were so | 
many of her type in 
London that thecom- _, 
petition made it im- , 
possible for them all ‘ 
to succeed. And, 
judging by the en- 
thusiasm with which j 
she has been re- 
ceived, it will be a 
long time before the 
British theatres 
‘ again know Madge 
Titheradge. As 
Peggy Admas- 
ton in ‘‘A 
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réles, a treat 
which has been 
promised us this 














coming season. 
It was a fine thing to see Tully Mar- 
shall score a hit in a réle stripped of the 
spectacular trappings of that which he 
played in ‘‘The City.” Looking the 
very picture of the average New York 
commuter, the chap who works in the 
city during the day and has a home 
in an adjacent suburb, as Harry 
Lenox in ‘‘The Talker” he gave a 
performance truly admirable in its 
minute detail. It was really a con- 
summate trick of the mummer’s 
art, for here was an actor fitted by 
nature and training for character 
réles. Yet he was the average, easy- 
going business employee to the 
life, with no thought beyond his 
office and his fireside. When the 
moment came for his emotional 
outburst, however, he rose to it as 
eg Tully Marshall knows how 
to do. 











LAURETTE TAYLOR (PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE, NEW 
YORK), AND LEWIS WALLER (PHOTOGRAPH BY F. C, 
BANGS, NEW YORK) 









































This cast of ‘‘The Talker,’ besides ad- 
vancing Mr. Marshall and reintroducing 
Lillian Albertson to the professional stage, 4 
also served to bring forward a name hitherto 
unknown in metropolitan theatricals, that of 
Pauline Lord. In a peculiarly trying part 
this young actress displayed a soundness 
of dramatic technique quite surprising in one 
so young. In a most effective scene in the’ 
last act she met the demands of her réle in a 
manner deserving of the highest praise, with 
a firmness and decision worthy of a sea- 
soned professional, and if she doesn’t 
accomplish a very great deal during 
her career, then all signs must fail. 

It does seem too, too bad 
about Wallace Eddinger and 
the persistent streak of bad 
luck which has dogged 
his steps at his 
every stellar attempt. 
Upon three different 
occasions, in ‘‘Bob- 
by .Burnit,” ‘‘The 
Aviator’’ and 
‘*The Only Son,” 
he has sought 
to court a 
place among 
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MOLLY PEARSON 


the stars, always with disastrous results, 
though nothing could have been finer, 
more thoroughly illuminative of young 
American manhood than his performance 
of Thomas Brainerd, Jr., in the last-men- 
tioned play. Yet New Yorkers would have 
absolutely nothing to do with it, though the 


piece was later revived most successfully in Chicago, 
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FRANK REICHER 








Pearson because of her admirable 
work as Bunty Biggar in ‘‘ Bunty 
Pulls the Strings,” a performance 
replete with artistic touches, at once 
so deft and subtle that they are apt 
to be overlooked by the average 
theatre-goer. 

The fact that acting seems easy 
is a long way from making it so, 
and the more spectacular and 
emotional the rdle, 














with ™. the easier it is to 
Thomas W. play. Ask any 
Ross in the lead. actor and 





Since then Mr. Ed- © 
dinger has been merely 
“‘featured”—a wide { 
distinction from star- 
ring, I can tell you — in ‘ 
that phenomenally suc- 
cessful farce, ‘‘Officer 
666,” and it must give 
him food for sober 
thought that whenever 
his name is not in elec- 
tric letters over the | 
theatre door, the play is / 
almost always success- [ 
ful. Yet in ‘‘The Only {| 
Son” his was a mighty | 
fine piece of acting, in 
every sense of the 
word. 


Every praise and , 
credit should be yy 
given Molly he 
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he’ll say that tragedy is twice as easy 
to play as comedy. So it is in the char- 
acter of Bunty that everything appears 
so easy with Miss Pearson, who goes 
tranquilly through the play, without a 
single ‘‘big moment,” that it doesn’t seem like 
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qraaeinii: acting at all — and that is the highest of praise. 
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About the middle of last season New 
York and other of our leading cities 
were quite dazzled by the. gorgeous 
pantomimic art of Leopoldine Kon- 
stantin, as exemplified through her act- 
ing of the Beautiful Slave of Fatal En- 
chaniment in Max Reinhardt’s panto- 
mime of ‘‘Sumurun,” which Winthrop 
Ames imported to this country. 

Another vastly interesting foreign 
- visitor was Madame Simone, who 
battled down a flood of adverse criti- 
cism upon her initial appearance and 
closed her season in quite a blaze of 
glory. She offered five plays in all, 
**The Thief,” ‘‘The Whirlwind,” ‘‘The 
Return from Jerusalem,” ‘‘The Lady 
of Dreams,’’ and ‘‘ Frou Frou,” of which 
the third-mentioned was the most suc- 
cessful. 

Quite ill-advisedly, she began her sea- 
son in plays which were anything but 
novelties.and to which she was not espe- 
cially well: suited. Hence the unfortu- 
nate criticism and prejudice against 
which she put up a brave fight. Typical- 
ly French in method, with a certain 
coldness of manner, she had, neverthe- 
less, a rich, full emotional capacity, 
held well in check, a keen, piercing in- 
telligence, which seemed to dominate 
everything she did, and a thoroughly 
interesting personality. 

In the cast of ‘‘The Return from 
Jerusalem” were two players whose 
work entitled them to praise of the 
highest sort, one being Arnold Daly, an 
actor and an artist of the best type, and 
whom we see all too infrequently these 
days. The other was Selene Johnson, 
that most surprising actress who goes 
serenely along, taking the fare the stage 
gods provide, which in this case proved 


of the happiest sort, for in a tremen- - 


dously emotional scene, between Mr. 
Daly and herself, she was most thor- 
oughly convincing and artistic, where- 
as it could easily have been overdone. 

Once again Florence Reed demon- 
strated that among our younger set of 
actresses we have few cleverer than she. 
Last seen on Broadway in a comedy réle 
in ‘‘Seven Days,’ she has lately been 
playing a siren of the most alluring 
sort, with Walker Whiteside in ‘‘The 
Typhoon,” a piece of acting filled with 
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consummately artistic touches, showing 
a depth which her work has not hitherto 
revealed. 

That wonderful jewel of a band-box 
playhouse, the Little Theatre, probably 
without its peer in the world in the mat- 
ter of artistic fitness, showing the master 
hand of Winthrop Ames at its every 
turn, offered the best, all around per- 
formance of the season in Galsworthy’s 
‘“‘The Pigeon.” ‘There were at least 
three individual performances in the 
cast which merit praise of the highest 
sort, these being contributed by Pamela 
Gaythorne, Frank Reicher and Sidney 
Valentine. 

A young English actress of no particu- 
lar distinction, for the past two years 
Miss Gaythorne has been playing in this 
country, doing fairly well in ‘‘ Keeping 
Up Appearances,” ‘‘Nobody’s Daugh- 
ter,” ‘“Thy Neighbor’s Wife,” and ‘‘ The 
Bird of Paradise.” Then came her 
creation of Guinevere Megan in ‘‘The 
Pigeon.” Nothing could have been 
finer, more artistic than her handling 
of this difficult réle. 

Upon other occasions Mr. Reicher has 
demonstrated his worth, notably in 
‘‘Ghosts” and ‘‘The Scarecrow,” so 
that his work as the vagabond, Ferrand, 
came less as a surprise, though it was 
none the less notable. 

Mr. Valentine, fresh from his success 
as the lawyer in ‘‘A Butterfly on the 
Wheel”— a quietly forceful and cynic- 
ally humorous piece of acting — was 
admirable as the disreputable cabby. 

A few more random, personal hits of 
the past season, lack of space for which 
prevents more detail, were scored. One 
was by Rosalie Toller, a fair-haired Eng- 
lish girl who was extremely effective in 
‘*Passers-By”’ and whom we shall hope 
to see frequently in future. In the cast 
of ‘‘Disraeli,” admirable acting was 
done by Margaret Dale as Mrs. Noel 
Travers, and Marguerite St. John, as 
Lady Beaconsfield, has never done any- 
thing half so good. 

Beverly Sitgreaves, with her brilliant- 
ly incisive methods, gave a cameo-like 
bit as Ada Darkin in ‘‘ Maggie Pepper,” 
proving once more that we have few 
actresses as clever as she. Janet Dunbar 
was a pretty picture of girlish innocence 
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as the young heroine in ‘‘The Return 
of Peter Grimm,” while Renee Kelly 
distinguished herself with the Drama 
Players, especially as Hilda in ‘‘The 
Lady from the Sea.” 

As the burglar in ‘‘A Gentleman of 
Leisure,’”” Elmer Booth registered a 
comedy success which, though the very 
first of the season, is still most happily 
remembered. Frank Craven, also pro- 
vided with a part assuredly destined 
to ‘‘make” its interpreter, afforded 
keen delight in ‘‘ Bought and Paid For.” 

Two newcomers to Broadway, from 
out of that strange stage region ‘‘the 
West,” which produces so many admir- 
able actors, were shown in Byron Beas- 
ley and Frank Camp, who supported 
Margaret [Illington in ‘‘Kindling,” 
and excellent they both were, too. 

With somewhat bizarre material, 
comedy parts requiring a physical fit- 
ness, Helen Bolte, with John Drew in 
‘*A Single Man,” and Dorothy Walters, 
with Henry Kolker in ‘‘The Great 
Name,” were extremely amusing. 

Taylor Holmes carried off the comedy 
honors in that farcical success, ‘‘The 
Million,” in recognition of which he is 
to be elevated to starring honors the 
coming season, by Henry W. Savage. 
One suspects admirable stage direction 
and guidance in the perfection of 
Edmond Beresford’s work as the dis- 
contented youth in ‘‘Bunty Pulls the 
Strings,” but, no matter how achieved, 
the result was a most happy one. 

H. Reeves-Smith, unquestionably a 
real stage artist, never did a finer piece 
of histrionism than his Colonel Smith 
in ‘‘Green Stockings,” his comedy 
scenes with Margaret Anglin being sheer 
delight, the sort of acting which makes 
you glad to be alive in the age which 
sees it. In this same piece Maude 
Granger played a scene of intoxication 
with a splendid sense of the ridiculous, 
though never for a moment overstepping 
the bounds of good taste. An English 
comedian of a distinctly new and re- 
freshing type, was discovered in Evelyn 
Beerbohm, who was- responsible for 
much of the long metropolitan run en- 
joyed by ‘‘A Butterfly on the Wheel,” 
while A. E. Anson once more gave 
evidence of his exceptional talents, as 
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Henry Thresk in ‘‘The Witness for 
the Defense” and, more especially, 
as Geoffrey Rudel in ‘‘The Lady of 
Dreams,” a perilous and trying part. 

After the Bernstein school of plays 
and the spectacular blare of ‘‘ Thais,” 
it was somewhat refreshing to see that 
Constance Collier could really act, after 
all, and her Nancy Sikes in ‘‘Oliver 
Twist” was a most excellent perform- 
ance, well-defined, clean-cut and force- 
ful, clearly showing that her special 
forte is melodrama. Laura Hope Crews, 
with only one scene of any importance 
in ‘‘The Rainbow,” ‘handled said scene 
with a deftness that was delightful. 
Still another of ‘‘The Rainbow” cast 
who made much of little was Hope 
Latham, who played a lady of the gay 
world in a most illuminative manner. 

The musical comedy stage was en- 
riched by two new stars, Kitty Gordon 
in ‘‘The Enchantress” and Donald 
Brian in ‘‘The Siren,” both of whom 
bore their honors most gracefully; and 
in the first-mentioned piece a newcomer, 
Louise Bliss, did one effective solo ex- 
tremely well. 

At the Winter Garden, Al. Jolson be- 
came something of an idol in the various 
burlesques offered there and not in years 
has any comedian registered such a 
phenomenal personal triumph, his meth- 
ods being somewhat new to Broadway. 
Another Winter Garden favorite was 
José Collins, a young Englishwoman 
who had never appeared here before. 
She appears to have in her the making 
of a comic opera star of the front rank. 

I have purposely omitted all mention 
of Lewis Waller’s name until the very 
last, because of all the personal suc- 
cesses of this-past season his was far 
and away the greatest. Not in many 
years has any one actor registered such 
a sweeping individual success on the 
New York stage and, more to the point, 
his number of admirers seems constant- 
ly increasing. First in ‘‘The Garden of - 
Allah” and then as a star in that moth- 
eaten romantic comedy, ‘‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” his name and fame spread 
more and more, until now he ranks in 
popularity with our leading American 
stars,—and all this within a single 
season! 
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NE discouragingly wet night 
O last April—that dampest 
spring New York has known 
since the deluge—a typical first-night 
audience dawdled into the 
Berkeley Lyceum. Two- 
thirds of the assemblage 
wore an air of sheepish 
condescension and scorn- 
ful superiority. 
The bill-board 
outside this 
little band-box 
































of a playhouse announced as forth- 
coming the first performance in English 
of “The Father, a tragedy by August 
Strindberg. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by Edith Shearn 
Oland and Warner 
Oland.” The pro- 
duction, so fur- 
ther ran the bul- 
letin, was auspiced 
by ‘Messrs. 
Oland & 
Burt.” 
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THREE STUDIES OF MRS. OLAND BY BANGS, NEW YORK, AND (IN CIRCLE) ONE OF HER DRAWINGS 
OF MR. OLAND, MADE EIGHT YEARS AGO. MR. AND MRS. OLAND ARE 
LARGELY RESPONSIBLE FOR THE STRINDBERG FAD 
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unrolled itself: Even the cynical 
audience that had come prepared 
to carp and toxéndure was forced 
into attentign. Decidedly per- 
sonal “and intimately pecu- 
liar to those portions of 
boudoir « philosophy 
which in the United 
States We keep un- 
der lock and key, 
at no time did 
the flavor of the 
play become pal- 
atable to the 
American _ sec- 
tion of the au- 
dience. But at 
the end of it all, 
this Strindberg 
play “got over.” 
“The Father,” is 
a poignant illustra- 
tion of the dominat- 
ing idea in Strind- 
berg’s work — con- 
tempt for and fear 
of women. ‘Love 
between the sexes,” 


The bare and tawdry in- 
terior of the Berkeley showéd 
signs of a pathetic furbishing: 
up. A carpet of box and of 
laurel boughs fringed the stage 
just in front-of the-footlights 
é and matched the. dusty green 

yy canvas of the small, stiff iron 
seats. An ungainly, hulking 
lad hurried down front, bend- 
ing under the weight of two 
tall potted oleanders. Tri- 
q umphantly he set these up to 
sentinel each corner of the 
stage and retired again to 
his ushering. 

There was no orchestra. 
The opening curtain dis- 
played an awkward, al- 
most forbidding sitting- 
room. Insidiously this 
sensed itself out as the 
true ‘atmosphere of the 
North.” 

Bit by bit the drama 
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WARNER OLAND IN “THE VAMPIRE,’ AND ROSALIND IVAN, MR. OLAND AND LOUISE DEMPSEY IN 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCTION OF ‘‘THE FATHER” 
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MRS. OLAND’S CHARACTER STUDY OF STRINDBERG, AND, ABOVE, A SCENE BETWEEN ROSALIND IVAN AND 
MR, OLAND IN ‘‘THE FATHER’? PHOTOGRAPHED BY WHITE, NEW YORK 
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“he said, “is strife—the issue is to eat or 
to be eaten.” 

Among his other aphorisms on the 
subject are: “If thou goest to women, 
forget not the whip,” “Woman is a con- 
founded riddle which no one is able to 
solve. That is why I despise her,” and 
“You women are intruders, demanding 
the booty from the battles we fought 
while you were still sitting by the fire- 
side.” 

In “The Father,” a husband and wife 
are at war over the education of their 
child. To win the battle the woman, 
Laura, deliberately arouses in the mind 
of her mate, a Captain of cavalry, sus- 
picions of his part in the paternity of 
their offspring. 

She places him upon a mental rack 
and twists psychological thumb-screws, 
with all the subtle deviltry of the female 
—as seen through Strindberg’s warped 
imagination—until he goes mad. The 
death of the raving father in an apo- 
plectic stroke leaves the woman tri- 
umphant in the clash of sex against sex. 

Conjugal couples who had been there, 
went home arguing whether, after all, 
paternity can be proved. The conse- 
quences of marital infidelity and good 
faith on trust in the matrimonial com- 
pact thrust out new angles ‘or 
harangue. But as to the strength of the 
Strindberg drama, “The Father,” there 
was little argument. 

This presentation of “The Father” 
was the début in English of one of 
Sweden’s master dramatists. Alla Nazi- 
mova, in conjunction with Paul Orlen- 
off, presented “Countess Julie,” another 
of Strindberg’s best acting dramas, in 
Russian, at the Thalia Theatre during 
Nazimova’s first days in America. It 
ran one night. The Olands have an act- 
ing version of this same play which they 
schedule for autumn presentation in 
New York in a Strindberg repertory 
for which already elaborate prepara- 
tions are being made. For the launch- 
ing of “The Father” at the tag-end of a 
none too prosperous season and under 
every possible handicap was encourag- 
ing. The play saw a run of four weeks 
and broke even on its expenses—a sur- 
prising record under the circumstances. 

Very gratifying was this to those 


who have been familiar with the career 
of August Strindberg in his native Swe- 
den, in Norway and in Denmark, Bo- ~ 
hemia, Russia, Austro-Hungary, Ger- 
many and France. 

The art-loving among the Swedish 
people in the United States smiled with 
their tongues in their cheeks as they 
reminiscenced how, the winter through, 
they had been presenting in Swedish 
numerous of the Strindberg plays, the 
proceeds of which all were forwarded 
to the dramatist as a testimonial of ap- 
preciation. The presence this winter in 
the United States of that Swedish court 
actor, August Lindberg, and his son, did 
not a little to encourage the Swedish 
people here in this effort. 

Although Strindberg gave all the 
money he received from these sources 
to charity, those who donated to the 
Strindberg testimonial fund must feel 
a glow of thanksgiving in the knowledge 
that the results of this substantial ad- 
miration reached the dramatist suffi- 
ciently prior to his last illness for the 
pleasure of distribution to be his. For 
early in May, August Strindberg died of 
a violent malady—reported by some to 
have been cancer. ¥ 

His had been a stormy career, in- 
volving three wives, scandalous di- 
vorces, numerous children, much pov- 
erty, impaired health, stormy dissen- 
sions over his works—which had been 
suppressed in Sweden for a time early 
in his career—and spiritual vicissitudes 
that racked his soul between science and 
Swedenborgianism. 

Accredited with a pen as prolific as 
that of Balzac, Strindberg has had 
many translators into many tongues, but 
it is doubtful if complete editions of his 
works will ever be put into English. He 
was a fluent linguist, and during his 
residence in France did several . bro- 
chures and much short-story writing in 
the Gallic tongue. “La France” was 
perhaps the most popular of these. 

The tale is current that because of 
this he was offered the button of the 
Legion of Honor. “But I have no 
frock coat on which to wear it,” Strind- 
berg is quoted as saying. The Swedish 
publisher with whom Strindberg 
worked had plenty of frock coats and 
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on the principle of “to him who hath, 
much shall be given,” he finally got the 
button. 

Strindberg is accused of having 
turned to playwriting with the idea in 
mind of putting up pillories for women. 
The Swedish genius was much incensed 
over Ibsen’s treatment of moral, civic 
and economic questions involving wom- 
en and femininity at large. 

Strindberg felt that his borderland 
neighbor had put women up on too high 
a pedestal. He feared that Ibsen’s di- 
dactics in this line would destroy the 
. peace of households. Woman, not the 
saint, but woman, the serpent, was 
Strindberg’s vision, and he set about his 
painting of this vision with a merci- 
less artistry. 

“Woman-hater” is the term most lib- 
erally applied to him. His friends here 
enter denial. “Strindberg loved wom- 
en,” they say. “He loved them so that 
he hated them.” 

Whatever was his real attitude to- 
wards the world, and it is doubtful if he 
knew what it was himself, there is no 
doubt that Strindberg was universally 
beloved by those who knew him well or 
even comparatively understood this 
“strange, mad, sane genius” as he has 
been so frequently described. And no 
more trenchant case of hero-worship 
may be found than the devotion with 
which the Olands—Warner Oland and 
his wife, Edith Shearn Oland—have ap-~ 
plied themselves to the propaganda of 
Strindberg in America. It is this young 
pair, actor-author and author-painter, 
who have made possible Strindberg in 
English in America. 

In a way they have been well repaid. 
Not financially—pioneers in circles ar- 
tistic are wont to work “for the sake of 
the working.” But Strindberg himself 
wrote his appreciation to Mr. Oland 
and in a quaint letter in their native 
Swedish bequeathed to “Warner and 
Edith Oland the dramatic rights of all 
my plays except ‘Lucky Pere’s Jour- 
ney’ which already has been sold.” 

What the success of “The Father” 
meant to the Olands is known only to 
those who remember how intimately all 
their romance has been associated with 
the works of the Swedish dramatist. 


Before her marriage Mrs. Oland, as ° 
Edith Shearn, achieved reputation as 
littérateuse and artist—with records at 
the Paris Salon. Her friends found 
much sport in jesting about young 
“Strindberg,” as they dubbed the 
dreamy-eyed Oland, who never came 
a-wooing without a portfolio of Strind- 
berg under his arm. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Oland went 
on their honeymoon among the New 
England hills they took with them 
Strindberg’s “Countess Julie,” and on 
the translation of this most unsavory 
drama of a high-born woman‘s destruc- 
tion through a mad passion for a host- 
ler who is engaged to the cook, they 
worked incessantly. When it was fin- 
ished they regarded the output rather 
as a Frankenstein and turned their at- 
tention to “Love’s Comedy.” Next 
year, though, will see the staging of 
their version of “Countess Julie” and 
also of “The Stronger.” 

Now “The Stronger” has only three 
characters and but one of them speaks. 
The scene is set in a chocolate shop. 
The attendant comes in bearing choco- 
late to the two women patrons, one of 
whom is a man’s love, and the other his 
wife. The wife talks, telling of her 
husband’s devotion. The other woman) 
merely by her expression, makes it evi- 
dent to the wife that it is she who has 
formed the husband’s tastes and taught 
him how to love. The. wife cleverly, 
symbolically, almost calamitously, con- 
quers, The entire action of this play 
runs about fifteen minutes. 

“Easter,” another translation by the 
Olands, will be included in their reper- 
tory. This is essentially a drama of 
symbolism and depicts the resurrection 
that must enter each life before peace 
can come to the heart and soul of any 
individual. Here, at the outset, an entire 
family is shown as living under a blight 
because the father has been guilty of 
embezzlement, but the drama ends with 
the pall lifted. 

Strindberg’s short stories on “Mar- 
riages” got him into trouble in Sweden. 

At first, they were suppressed. Sev- 
eral have since been translated by the 
Olands. 

“The Outlaw,” which they also in- 
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corporate in the volume of plays which 
John Luce & Co. is bringing out this 
summer, won for Strindberg a pension 
from the King of Sweden. The dra- 
matist then was a student at the Uni- 
versity. He was much pressed for 
funds. He had quarreled with his 
father, who did not want the youth to 
put in his time writing plays. The 
father had been taking care of the boy, 
but when Strindberg defied the paternal 
mandate the paternal stipend ceased. A 
semi-epic, “Hermione,” was his first out- 
put. “The Outlaw,” based on the old 
sagas, brought Strindberg to the Court 
and secured him an allowance, which, 
though scanty, enabled him to finish his 
studies. 

The cast for next year’s Strindberg 
repertory is now in the making. Oland, 
who had been with “The Price” for 
twenty-seven weeks prior to his venture 
in “The Father,” will, of course, lead 


his own company. Undoubtedly Louise — 


Dempsey, who played the part of the 
old nurse in “The Father,” and with 
Oland appeared in George Sylvester 
Viereck’s “The Vampire,” will be re- 
tained. Rosalind Ivan’s Laura was tell- 
ing in “The Father,” and little Helen 
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Pullman made a good record for her- 
‘self as the daughter. 

Mary Shaw is most incessantly men- 
tioned as the impersonator of The Wife 
in “The Stronger,” but that as yet is 
indefinite. 

Oland has had a most picturesque ca- 
reer aside from his work’as a Strindberg 
cultist. He is a young man, handsome, 
of the Viking.type, and stern in his faith 
for the uplift of the theatre. His first big 
work was an impersonation of Peer 
Gynt. Prior to fhe Richard Mansfield 
production of the famous drama, Oland 
worked in this, and, for the sake of the 
financial return, staged scenes from 
“Peer Gynt” at the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre. This was the instrument that led 
him into his happy marriage. 

Mrs. Oland is a New York girl 
who completed her art education in 
Paris. She and her husband have cast 
their family fortunes in an earnest ef- 
fort to contribute to the current stage 
what they consider a revivifying stream 
of thinking drama. Of the earnestness 
of their experiment there is no doubt; 
as to its outcome—well, the American 
public is peculiar. Next season may tell 
the story. 
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CapTaAIn :—It is late, but we must 
come to some decision. I have been at 
the postoffice to-night to get my letters. 
From the contents of some of them it 
appears you have been keeping back 
my letters. The consequence is that the 
loss of time has destroyed the result I 
expected from my scientific work. 





Laura:—It was an act of kindness 
on my part, as you neglected the service 
for this other work. 

CapTAaIN :—It was hardly kindness, 
for you were quite sure that some day 
I should win more honor from. that 
than from the service; but you were 
particularly anxious that I should not 








win such honors for fear your own in- 
significance would be emphasized by it. 
In consequence of all this I have inter- 
cepted letters addressed to you. 
Laura :—That was a noble act. 

. Caprain:—It apptars from these 

letters that for some time past you have 
been arraying my old friends against 
me by spreading reports about my men- 
tal condition. And you have succeeded 
in your efforts, for now not more than 
one person exists, from the colonel 
down to the cook, who believes that I 
am sane. Now these are the facts 
about my illness: My mind is sound, 
as you know, so that I can take care of 
my duties in the service as well as my 
responsibilities as a father; my feelings 
are more or less under my control, as 
my will has not been completely under- 
mined, but you have gnawed and nib- 
bled at it so that it will soon slip the 
cogs, and then the whole mechanism 
will slip and go to smash. I will not 
appeal to your feelings, for you have 
none; that is your strength; but I will 
appeal to your interests. 

Laura :—Let me hear. 


CapraIn :—You have succeeded in 
arousing my suspicions to such an ex- 
tent that my judgment is no longer 
clear, and my thoughts begin to wan- 


der. This is approaching insanity that 
you are waitng for, which may come at 
any time now. So you are face to face 
with the question whether it is more to 
your interest that I should be sane or 
insane. Consider. If I go under I shall 
lose the service, and where will you be 
then? If I die my life insurance will 
fall to you. But if I take my own life 
you will gét nothing ; consequently, it is 
to your interest that I should live out 
my life. 

Laura :—lIs this a trap? 

Captain :—To be sure! But it rests 
with you whether you will run around 
it or stick your head into it. 

Laura :—Yot say that you will kill 
yourself? You wont do that? 

Captain :—Are you sure? Do you 
think a man can live when he has noth- 
, ing and no one to live for? 
Laura:—Yow surrender then? 
Caprain :—No: I offer peace. 
Laura:—The conditions? 
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Caprain :—That I may keep my rea- 
son. Free me from my suspicions and 
I give up the conflict. 

Laura :—What suspicions? 

Captain :—About Bertha’s origin. 

Laura :—Are there any doubts about 
that? 

CaPpTAIN :—Yes, I have doubts and 
you have awakened them. 

Laura :—I? 

CapTAIN :—Yes, you have dropped 
them like henbane in my ears and cir- 
cumstances have strengthened them. 
Free me from the uncertainty, tell me 
outright that it is true and I will for- 
give you beforehand. 

Laura :—How can I acknowledge a 
sin that I have not committed? 

CarTain:—What does it matter 
when you know that I shall not divulge 
it? Do you think a man would go and 
spread his own shame broadcast? 

Laura :—If I say it isn’t true, you 
wont be convinced; but if I say it is, 
then you will be convinced. You seem 
to hope it is true. 

CapTAIN :—Yes—strangely enough; 
it must be because the first supposition 
can’t be proved, the latter can be. 

Laura :—Have you any grounds for 
your suspicions? 

CAPTAIN :—Yes and no. 

Laura :—I believe you want to prove 
me guilty, so that you can rid yourself 
of me, and then have absolute control 
over the child. But you wont catch me 
in that snare. 

CaPpTAIN:—So you think that I[ 
would want to be responsible for anoth- 
er man’s child if I were convinced of 
your guilt? 

Laura :—No, I’m sure you wouldn’t, 
and that’s what makes me know you 
lied just now when you said you would 
forgive me beforehand. 

CapTAIN :—Laura, save me and my 
reason. You don’t seem to understand 
what I say. If the child is not mine, I 
have no control over her and don’t want 
to have any, and that is precisely what 
you want, isn’t it? But perhaps you 
want even more—to have power over 
the child but have me to support you? 

Laura :—Power, yes! What has this 
whole life and death struggle been for 
but power? 





CaPTaAIN:—To me it has meant 
more. I do not believe in a hereafter; 
the child was my future life. That was 
my conception of immortality. If you 
take that away from me you cut off 
my life. (Pauses and thinks.) 

Laura:—Why didn’t we separate in 
time? 

CapTaIn :—Because the child bound 
us together, but the link became a 
chain. And how did it happen? How? 
I have never thought about this, but 
now memories rise up accusingly, con- 
demningly, perhaps. We had been mar- 
ried two years and had no children; 
you know why. I fell ill and lay at the 
point of death. During a conscious in- 
terval I heard voices out in the draw- 
ing-room. It was you and my lawyer 
talking about the fortune I then pos- 
sessed. He explained that you could 
inherit nothing because we had no chil- 
dren and he asked if you were expect- 
ing to become a mother. I did not 
hear your reply. I recovered and we 
had a child. Who is its father? 

Laura :—You. 

Captain :—No, I am not. Here 1s 
a buried crime that begins to stench, 
and what a crime! You women have 
been compassionate enough to free the 
black slaves, but you have kept the 
white ones. I have worked for you, 
your child, your mother, your servants ; 
I have sacrificed promotion and career; 
I have endured worry, sleeplessness, 
torture, and all that you might enjoy 


life without care, and when you grew. 


old, enjoy life over again in your child. 
I have borne everything without com- 
plaint because I thought myself the 
father of your child. This is the com- 
monest kind of theft, the most brutal 
slavery. I have had seventeen years of 
penal servitude, and have been inno- 
cent. 

Laura :—Now you are quite mad. 

CapTaINn :—That is your hope and I 
see how you have labored to conceal 
your crime. I have often heard you 
cry out in your sleep and not wanted 
to listen. I remember now, night be- 


fore last—Bertha’s birthday—it was 
between 2 and 3 in the morning and I 
was sitting up reading; you shrieked 
“Don’t! Don’t!” as if some one were 
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strangling you. I knocked on the wall; 
I didn’t want to hear any more. 

Laura:—I will swear by all that 
you-hold sacred that you are Bertha’s 
father. 

CapTaIn:—What use is that when 
you have often said that a mother can 
and ought to commit any crime for her ~ 
child? I implore you as a wounded 
man begs for a death blow to tell me. 
Don’t you see that I am as helpless as 
a child? Don’t you hear me complain- 
ing as to a mother? Wont you forget 
that I am a man, a soldier who can 
tame men and beast with a word? 
Like a sick man, I only ask for com- 
passion: I lay down the tokens of my 
power and implore you to have mercy. 

Laura:—What! You are crying, 
man? 

Captain :—Yes, I am crying, al- 
though Iamaman. But has not a man 
eyes? Has not a man hands, limbs, 
senses, thoughts, passions? Is he not 
fed with the same food, hurt by the 
same weapons, warmed and cooled by 
the same summer and winter as a wom- 
an? If you prick us do we not bleed? 
If you tickle us do we not laugh? And 
if you poison us do we not die? Why 
shouldn’t a man weep, a soldier com- 
plain? Because it is unmanly? Why 
is it unmanly? 

Laura :—Weep, then, my child, as if 
you were with your mother once more. 
Do you remember when I first came 
into your life I was like a second 
mother? Your great, strong body 
needed nerves. You were a giant child 
that had come too early into the world 
or perhaps was not wanted at all. 

Captain :—Yes, that’s how it was. 
My father’s and mother’s will was 
against my coming into the world, and 
consequently I was born without a will. 
I thought I was completing myself 
when you and I became one, and, there- 
fore, you were allowed to rule, and I, 
the commander at the barracks, and be- 
fore the troops, became obedient to 
you, grew through you. Yes, and I 
looked to you as a more highly gifted 
being, listened to you as if I had been 
your undeveloped child. 

Laura:—Yes, and I loved you as 
my child. But you know, you must 
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have seen, when the nature of your 
feelings changed and you appeared as 
my lover, that I blushed and your em- 
braces were joy that was followed by a 
remorseful. conscience as if my blood 
were ashamed. Thé mother became 
mistress—Ugh ! 

Captain:—I saw it but I did not 
understand. I wanted to win you as a 
woman by being a man. 

Laura:—Yes, but there was your 
mistake. The mother was your friend, 
you see, but the woman was your 
enemy, and love between the sexes is 
strife. Do not think I gave myself; I 
did not give but I took—what I wanted. 
But you had one advantage—I felt that 
and wanted you to feel it. 

CapTain :—You always had the ad- 
vantage. You could force me to ad- 
mire your foolish caprices as though 
they were strokes of genius; you could 
have influenced me to crime. Yes, even 
to mean, paltry deeds. But at last I 
awoke. I wanted to blot out the mem- 
ory by a great deed, an achievement, a 
discovery or an honorable suicide. It 
was then that I threw myself into sci- 
ence. And now when I was about to 
reach out my hand to gather in the 
fruits, you chop off my arm. Now I 
am dishonored and can live no longer, 
for a man cannot live without honor. 

Laura :—But a woman? 

CaprTain :—Yes, for she has her chil- 
dren, which he has not. But, like the 
test of mankind, we lived our lives, un- 
conscious as children full of imagina- 
tion, ideals and illusions, and when we 
awoke it was all over. But we awoke 
with our feet on the pillow, and he who 
waked us was himself a sleep-walker. 
When women grow old and cease to be 
women they get beards on their chins; 
I wonder what men get when they 
grow old and cease to be men. Those 
who crowed were no longer cocks but 
capons, and the pullets answered their 
call, so that when we thought the sun 
was about to rise we found ourselves 
in the bright moonlight amid ruins just 
as in the good old times. It had only 
been a little morning slumber with 
wild dreams and there was no awaken- 
ing. 

Lavra :—Now, I am sleepy, so if 


you have any more fantastic visions 
keep them until to-morrow. 

CAPTAIN :—First, a word more about 
realities. Do you hate me? 

Laura:—Yes, sometitnes — when 
you are a man. 

CaPpTaINn :—This is like race hatred. 
If it is true that we are descended from 
monkeys, at least it must be from two 
separate species. We are certainly not 
like one another, are we? 

Laura :—What do you mean to say 
by all this? 

Caprain :—I feel that one of us must 
go under in this struggle. 

Laura :—Which? 

CapTaIn :—The weaker, of course, 

Lavra :—And the stronger will be in 
the right? 

Captain :—Always, since he has the 
power. 

Laura :—Then I am in the right. 

Captain :—Have you the power al- 
ready, then? 

Laura :—Yes, arid a legal power 
with which I shall put you~ under the 
control of a guardian. 

Captain :—Under a guardian? 

Laura :—And then I shall educate 
my child without listening to your fan- 
tastic notions. 

Captain :—And who will pay for 
the education when I am no longer 
here? 

Laura:—Your pension will pay for 
it. 

Captain :—How can you have me 
put under a guardian? 

Laura:—With a certain letter of 
yours of which an attested copy is in 
the hands of the board of lunacy. 

Captain :—What letter? 

Laura:—Your own declaration to 
the doctor that you are insane. Now 
you have fulfilled your function as an 
unfortunately necessary father and 
breadwinner. You are not needed any 
longer, and you must go. You must go, 
since you have realized that my intel- 
lect is as strong as my will and since 
you will not stay and acknowledge it. 

(The Captain goes to the table, seizes 
the lighted lamp and hurls it at Laura, 
who disappears backward through the 
door.) 

CURTAIN. 











ARE WE WOMEN OR 


ARE WE SLAVES?—WE ARE 


Some philosophy inspired by 
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N reading of Strindberg’s play, 
| ‘The Father,” I have been 
especially interested in two 


statements. The first was, Strindberg 
believed that woman was put upon this 
earth to accom- 


Strindberg was still a hero. Married 
once, and finding himself still physically 
and mentally intact, he probably de- 
cided that his philosophy was right, but 
the woman was weak. So he girded up 
his loins and tried 








plish the downfall 
and destruction of 
man. The second 
was that Strind- 
berg married three 
times. 

Either the man 
was the greatest 
hero who ever saw 
the light of day — 
not only inviting 
his own degrada- 
tion and destruc- 
tion three separate 
and distinct times, 
but even going out 








ITHER Strind- 
i] berg was the 
greatest hero who ever 
saw the light of day, or 
else he was unable to 
make his philosophy 
square with the actual 
facts of his own life. 


again. Again the 
woman failed to 
annihilate his body 
and_ shatter his 
brain to bits. A 
third time he made 
the valiant effort. 
A third time did 
some woman bun- 
gle her career as a 
succubus. Strind- 
berg was compelled 
to live to a ripe old 
age and write a 
shelf full of power- 
ful books. No won- 











a4nto the middle. of 





der he was disgus- 





the highway and 


dragging the destroyer-lady by main 
force inside his gates—or else Strindberg 
was unable to make his philosophy 
age with the actual facts of his own 
e. 
Even if the latter account be true, 
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ted with woman. 

Having demonstrated that Strind- 
berg was a hero and that he was unable 
to prove his philosophy about women, 
the mind naturally turns to a review 
of other men’s philosophies about . 
womankind. Here we find a most amaz- 
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DED as « thinking man 
Te has at some time or 
= other attempted to 
elias at least one woman; 
almost invariably he has 
been satisfied with his 
analysis; almost invariably 
woman herself has helped 
him to increase his self-sat- 
isfaction by admitting that 
his analysis was true. 
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ing range of notions, from that of the 
Chinese (who consider a woman as 
nothing) on down through that of the 
beef-eating English of Fielding’s day 
(who considered her merely as the ‘‘ frail 
sex,”’ the ‘‘weaker sex,” the ‘‘gentler 
sex,’”’ etc.) to that of the neuropathic 
modern German (who considers her the 
most powerful force, not only for de- 
struction but for creation), 

Every thinking man has at some time 
or other attempted to analyze at least 
one woman; almost invariably he has 
been satisfied with his analysis; almost 
invariably woman herself has helped 
him to increase his self-satisfaction by 
admitting that his analysis was true. 

Now, nobody cares much whether 
that analysis was true or not — prob- 
ably it was not — but the question that 
és of interest is: Why does woman al- 
ways admit as true any analysis a man 
makes of her? 

Is she afraid of the man, and does she 
therefore wish to conciliate him? Or is 
she bored by the man, and does she hope 
by agreeing with him to keep him quiet? 
Or does she think it isn’t ‘‘nice” to 
stand up for her sex and show him the 
flaws in his analysis? Or is it that she 
cannot refute because she cannot think? 
Was ‘‘rare” Ben Jonson right? 


Why, all their actions are governed by 
crude opinion, without reason or cause; 
they know not why they do anything; but, 
as they are informed, believe, judge, praise, 
condemn, love, hate. and in emulation one 


of another, do all these things alike. 
Only they havea natural inclination which 
sways ’em to the worst, when they are 
left to themselves. — The Silent Woman. 


(One reply to Ben would be, it is part 
of a woman’s business in life not to be 
left to herself.) 

As they are informed, they ‘‘believe, 
judge, praise, condemn, love, hate.’’ As 
they are informed! One person tells 
them one thing; another, another. They 
believe first the one, then the other. Is 
this the secret of the famed ‘‘change- 
ableness” of woman, which makes her 
‘‘mobile as a feather in the wind?” 
Strindberg informs them they are all 
attempting to encompass the downfall 
of the men; and they believe him. 
Omnipotent Oom, or some other East 
Indian Swami-Swaha-Slob, tells them 
they aren’t worth a pinch of snuff, and 
they prostrate their bodies at his feet. 

But does all this mean anything? In 
my opinion it does not. It applies equal- 
ly as well to men: as they are informed 
most men ‘‘believe, judge, praise, con- 
demn, love, hate.” Even Ben Jonson 
condemned on information alone. Any- 
way, what on earth is there so stultify- 
ing about information? Great revolu- 
tions and religions have been spread by 
information alone. Ben probably meant, 
“Give her the information and she’ll 
never get at the truth of it. She’ll take 
it at face value, and not stop to think 
for herself.” But almost everybody— 
except Colonel Roosevelt — does that. 

All this railing against woman as a de- 
stroying-angel seems modern. But the 
answer to that is, it is only in modern 
times that woman has succeeded in get- 
ting man under her thumb. In ancient 
days when a man thumped a woman into 
doing her duty, he had no illusions as to 
her being a vampire upon his life. When 
the Lion of the North was King of Swe- 
den, there was no Swedish playwright 
required to tell that woman was man’s 
most deadly foe. Because man was then 
in the habit of knocking his most deadly 
foe over the head with a three-legged 
stool and thereby pointing out to her her 
exact, if painful, position in society. 

All that is changed nowadays. Women 
havesomehow got the upperhand. Wom- 
en are running the men; and running 














them badly. Says the sardonic author 
of ‘‘Lovely Woman:” ‘‘The whole 
trend of experience goes to show that 
the man whose house is infested by a 
woman is the weaker and the less happy 
on that account. His liberty, his cour- 
age, his temper, his views, his ambitions, 
are touched, and hurtfully touched, by 
such a presence. His life that was given 
to him for strenuous things is to be 
ordered by this bundle of fluff. Mother, 
sister or wife, it is the same. My moth- 
er’s wishes, my sister’s persuasions, my 
wife’s health, can make a stock-jobber of 
a poet and a Methodist minister of a 
cheese-monger.” 

And again: ‘‘The world is running 
away with itself. It must have money, it 
must have luxury, and, above all, it 
must make a cheerful and dazzling show. 
The fiat has gone forth — if you will be 
happy, nay, indeed, if you will live at all, 
you must be rich. "We know quite well 
whose fiat that is. And the universal 
acceptance of it for a gospel points clear- 
ly to the disastrous influence woman is 
exercising in modern life. In all the 
places where money is to be spent, and 
spent lavishly, and with only the small- 
est regard to necessity, woman is of the 
first consideration. London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, New York, wherever you will, the 
big item is woman. Miles and miles and 
miles of shops, and never a one of them 
that is not chokeful of gewgaws for 
females!’’ 

Meanwhile man sprints breathlessly 
after the cash. 

We meet with these complaints again 
and again in modern writings on wom- 
an. I recently read a very poignant 
paper on the “‘clinging vine” type of 
wife who finally managed to ruin her 
husband’s entire career by insisting 
that she ‘‘must be with him all the time, 
because she loved him so.” As a result 
he got no seclusion in which to do his 
work, and his work slowly went to the 
dogs. This was in an American maga- 
zine. There was nothing of the Swed- 
ish playwright-misogynist about it. 
In other American magazines I have 
frequently read brutal studies of the 
ruination of husbands’ lives by their 
wives’ too insistent interference. 
Everywhere we seem to be in a good 
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deal of a mess about the woman ques- 
tion—everywhere, that is, in the so- 
called highly civilized countries. And 
the commentators are all mixed up as to 
remedies. Some frankly say: “Go back 
to the iron hand in yes household.” 
Otherssay: ‘Let the feminization of the 
world go on; it is a good thing.” 

In connection with this last, I once 
read a very peculiar and interesting 
German work. Yes, it was by a German 
‘*psychologist.” They invented that 
word and they have carried that 
precious game to the final degree of 
absurdity. A German psychologist can 
not only see a barn that isn’t there, but 
he can even discern that it is all full of 
knot-holes and can prophesy its imme- 
diate collapse. 

This particular bee-fancier had the 
idea that—Jlet me capitalize— All 
Mind is Feminine. Most of the moderns 
deny with heat that anything feminine 
has a mind at all. They maintain that 
the bulk of womankind is of the shop- 
girl, or chattering imbecile, type. But 
this particular analyst announced that 
all conceptions which were intuitive, 
idealistic, spiritual, poetic, visionary, 
and the like, were distinctly products 
of the feminine mind. He hoed away at 
this for quite a while and produced some 
bang-up fine thoughts. — 

Then, probably, just as he was sitting 
still for a moment, chewing the end of 
his pen, his eye happened idiy to run 
over his book shelves. He immediately 
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saw he was up against a hard row of 
stumps. So, before he had got through, 
he had proved to his own satisfaction 
that Shakespeare was ninety-five per 
cent feminine and, if I mistake not, 
Plato was a sweet girl graduate. This 
theory was ‘‘made in Germany; it 
could have been made nowhere else than 


‘in that nerve-ridden asylum of topsy-, 


turvy spook-seers. But I quote it to 
show what a welter we’ve got into over 
the question of the modern woman. 

The thought on it, however, pretty 
distinctly divides itself into two classi- 
fications. We have the woman-idolators, 
and the woman-despisers. 

Most of the common run of us, though 
We may indignantly deny the statement, 
are woman-idolators. Most men are 
terrible sentimentalists. We are forever 
plastering practical things with a slop 
of idealism. A woman is a very practical 
body; she has ten practical traits to a 
man’s one. Yet he is eternally calling 
her a poor little woman—and helpless, 
and noble—and applying descriptions of 
the grand effects of nature to her most 
ordinary acts. 

We work ourselves up into such an 
idealist condition over a practical body 
like a woman that it is sometimes years 
before we can adjust ourselves to a nor- 
mal working basis with her. Sometimes, 
it is only weeks. When the adjustment 
occurs in a short time, a few weeks or 
months, the sentimental He stands 
aghast, then immediately begins cry- 
ing: “She was deceiving me as to her 
true nature.” 

It is idle to argue with him that a 
Woman can no more change her true 
nature in a few months than a chess 
expert or a lightning calculator can. Her 
true nature is right there at the same 
old stand.] 

I say the common run of us must 
inevitably be classed as women-idola- 
tors. We do cheerfully arrange our lives 
to suit them; we sacrifice our own de- 
sires to suit theirs; we bring all our best 
gifts to them; and we waste all our 
energies upon them. Or almost all. 

The other class of men, the woman- 
despisers, are the men who are absolute- 
ly practical, as practical as the women 
themselves. It is utterly impossible for 
this type of man to accept woman at 





more than her face value, and sometimes 
even her face will not bring par with 
him. This type of man has something 
else — generally it is ambition — upon 
which he lavishes his energies, for which 
he cheerfully arranges his life, to which 
he brings all his best ‘gifts. 

In either class, the idolators or the 
despisers, one great truth simplifies their 
attitude. To get out of life the fullest 
living a man must be always giving of 


himself. I refuse to consider this giving - 


of myself in any sense a sacrifice. It is 
an act that is natural, and, in many 
ways, the most selfish of all acts. Most 
men give of themselves to the woman 


whom they have deliberately chosen to’ 


be that beneficiary. The others simply 
cannot bring their minds to conceive 
of such a situation; but they will give 
of themselves inevitably to semething 
— to the making of seventy-five million 
dollars, or the conquering of Europe, or 
the discovery of a serum, or the noxious 
habit of finding new openings in chess. 

I would like to end this discussion 
with an attempt of my own to answer 
one of my former questions: Why does 
woman always admit as true any analy- 
sis a man makes of her? 

My answer involves a discussion of 
the science of jiu-jitsu. This is a sci- 
ence of combat, founded upon certain 
rules of offense and defense, and de- 
signed to give a slighter person an equal 
footing ‘with one who has a natural 
advantage in strength over him. Brief- 
ly stated, the main theory of jiu-jitsu 
is: Give way when you are expected to 
oppose and oppose when you are expect- 
ed to give way. Relax when you are ex- 
pected to attack; attack when you are 
expected to relax. Now, the time to at- 
tack a man’s analysis is not while he is 
- delivering it in a drawing-room or a 
theatre or a lecture hall. That is the 
time to smile and clap your hands. But 
when he, presuming that you have 
granted the truth of his analysis, en- 
deavors to put it into effect in the home 
— when he is relaxed and not expecting 
the blow — then is the time to rise up 
William Riley fashion, and by a simple 
twist of the wrist break the arm of-his 
theory. 

I presume this is exactly what the 
Mesdames Strindberg did. 
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ARRY LENOX gripped life 
H with an old-fashioned handle. 
His dominant and inherited 
belief was that good men were created 
to provide comfortable homes for good 
women, and that all good women should 
be content to stop in peaceable industry 
under the roof-trees thus supplied. 

Though merely an upper clerk in an 
importing house in New York City, 
Harry managed to put his theories into 
practice. He began at 25 by marrying 
a pretty, but self-willed girl, eight years 
his junior. Kate Lenox was sweet, and 
unsophisticated. When Harry walked 
away from the marriage altar with his 
bride by his side he was positive that he 
had entered upon the one path that led 
to Paradise. This exultation was made 
doubly certain when Kate, though not 
of a highly domestic type, took up her 
housekeeping duties with a relish that 
was unabated even when, a month 
later, their family was increased by the 
arrival of Ruth Lenox, the young hus- 
band’s orphaned sister. 

After a brief honeymoon, the Len- 
oxes had gone straight to what Harry 
termed a “real home,”—an attractive 
cottage, built after the most modish and 
approved of craftsman patterns, in a 
Brooklyn suburb that lay within easy 
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commuting distance of New York. Kate 
had pleaded most speciously for a doll- * 
like apartment within the confines of 
Manhattan proper, but on this point 
Harry was adamant. He stood firm for 
a house and garden that they could 
properly call their own, and in the end 
— = way. 

o the young pair went plungin 
$5,000 deep on the installment by 
Harry had a hundred dollars saved up, 
which he paid down, and then set about 
making a game of their methods to get 
rid of the remaining $4,900. “Beating 
the payments,” they called it, when- 
ever, by dint of extra economy, they 
met their notes a bit in advance. 

But after the first year the game, for 
Kate at least, began to pall. She found 
her trousseau growing shabby. The 
fashions veered, too, from long, tight- 
fitting coats to brief, boxy jackets, and 
from straight kilted skirts to long cir- 
cular sheaths. The pleasures of the 
present appealed more intensely than 
foresight for the future, and Kate, 
though she kept her discontent to her- 
self, began to regard the little home as 
a horrible sponge that sucked up all her 
pocket money. a, 

Time after time Harry had to call out 
the full reserve of his moral courage to 
check the harmless extravagances into 
which Kate was constantly tempted. 




































Fond of considering himself a “com- 
ing man,” Harry held his own course 
of penurious thrift unwaveringly. He 
had a weather-eye open toward a 
possible future partnership in the firm. 
For the sake of “the girls,” this true- 
blue chap found self-denial a happy 


~ habit. He never dreamed of the fires of 


disquietude that raged within Kate’s 
bosom, and flamed into greater fierce- 
ness as the years passed by and Ruth, 
gradually relieving her sister-in-law of 
a greater portion of the work of the 
house, left the pretty young wife with 
much idle time on her hands. 

Ruth, at 18, was an intense and emo- 
tional youngster whose outward shy 
reserve veiled a volcanic nature. She 
was left to herself a great deal. Harry 
was chin-deep in business, Kate had her 
own fancies and a terrific ambition to 
“lead” in the little village. When Lon- 
nie Whinston, one of the junior clerks 
’ in the same office with Harry, and a 
neighbor of the Lenoxes, fell boyishly 
in love with Ruth and asked her to be 
his wife, it seemed the natural outcome 
to all of them that Ruth should accept. 
The wedding, of course, wasn’t to be 
thought of for years—not until Lon- 
nie got into the $1,200 a year class at 
least ; on this Harry insisted. 

Meanwhile the betrothal was accept- 
ied as a matter of course by everybody, 
even Ruth herself. Kate was busy that 
spring with great plans for the annual 
open day of The Woman’s Improve- 
ment Club of the village. Membership 
in that organization gave one the so- 
cial cachet. This year Kate was the 
president of the club, and, besides, was 
planning to read a paper on annual day 
that would elucidate to the baby-tend- 
ing, recipe-trading housewives enrolled 
in the club the necessity for becoming 
“advanced women.” _To be sure, Kate’s 
own ideas upon the subject were rather 
hazy. She had derived the most of them 
from two suffragist lectures she had 
attended with a former school-friend. 
This was abetted with a smattering of 
knowledge of the most unhealthy of 
French literature and from a six-weeks’ 
attentive acquaintance with Ned Hol- 
lister, a good looking, rather dissipated 
man in the early thirties, who recently 


had come to board with the Fellses, who 
lived just south of the Lenoxes. No- 
body knew much about Hollister. He 
‘was specifically vague. He wore clothes 
well and talked endearingly to every 
woman he met. The men despised and 
ignored him on general principles. The 
women liked him because he possessed 
the rare faculty of making a middle- 
aged mother feel girlish again. 

A warm afternoon in late May found 
Kate Lenox doing strenuous labor on 
her club paper, which was destined to 
make all hard-working mothers jealous 
of childless wives and provoked with 
their husbands and their cook-stoves. 
The text thus far was largely culled 
from what few books of reference the 
diminutive Lenox library possessed. 
Kate finally despatched Ruth post haste 
over to the Smiths for their encyclo- 
pedias. 

Jessie Smith had three babies, much 
common sense and an all-abiding af- 
fection for her dainty, frivolous neigh- 
bor. Ruth had been gone for so long a 
time that Kate, rather tired of the ad- 
vanced idea anyway, fell to admiring 
the glossy finish of her immaculate 
white linen suit and wondering whether 
Ned Hollister would drop in that after- 
noon for the chat that he usually claimed 
as a daily tithe on Kate’s friendship. 
Kate had her “feet up” and was perched 
so undignifiedly, but withal 1n such great 
comfort, in the huge sleepy-hollow 
chair that she started violently when 
she. heard the porch door slam. 
Heavens! Could it be Hollister so 
early! She had meant to coif her hair 
again before he came. 

“Is that you, Ruth?” she called, in 
the self-defensive, half-deceptive fash- 
ion that women cannot help. 

“Yes,” sounded the shrill-sweet voice 
from the doorway, and then, in eager 
impatience, “Oh, Kate, did the post- 
man come while I was away?” 

“No,” emphasized Kate. After all, 
her hair was in good trim. She was dis- 
appointed that it was Ruth. 

Ruth—slim, disheveled and flushed, 
her blue tub frock matching the azure 
of her eyes, pantingly tossed the armful 
of heavy books she carried onto the 
long, broad table at Kate’s side. 











“Oh,” commented Kate, “you got the 
»encyclopedias, did you?” 

“Yes,” laughed “Ruth, adding remi- 
niscently, “but I just wouldn’t tell Jes- 
sie what you wanted them for.” 

“Never mind,” consoled Kate, re- 
turning to her writing, “she’ll be over 
inside of ten minutes to find out. Lack 
of healthy curiosity never kept Jessie 
Smith at home long.” 

Ruth burst into happy laughter, but 
cast nervous glances at the door alter- 
nately with her journeys towards the 
brown-curtained windows that looked 
out upon the tree-bordered street. 

“Oh, Kate,” cried the girl. “You are 
just the most wonderful sister-in-law 
that a girl ever had.” 

“Well, don’t say I said so,” remarked 
Kate with decision. “But you’re right. 
~ dear! There—I’ve broken my pen- 
cil.” 

“Read me what you’ve written,” 
coaxed Ruth. 

“The club wont 
scowled Kate. 

“Tl tell you who would,” confided 
Ruth as she picked up the pencil Kate 
had tossed aside. 

“Who?” questioned Kate, looking 
sharply at the girl but trying to hide a 
too conscious look that overspread her 
own face. 

Ruth, in turn, shot a side-glance at 
Kate. 

“Ned—Hollister,” said the girl soft- 


appreciate it,” 


y. 

Kate flushed deeply. She settled back 
into her chair with a self-satisfied little 
laugh of approval.. “He at least has 
brains enough to see the truth in it,” 
admitted Mrs. Lenox, “as well as cour- 
age enough to admit it.” 

“He wouldn’t amount to much if 
he hadn’t,” suggested Ruth, trying to 
sharpen the pencil with the carving- 
knife. “And brains and courage are so 
terribly romantic in a man.” 

“Hear, hear!” concurred Kate. “But 
my dear, I trust you are not marrying 
Lonnie Whinston under the hallucina- 
tion that he’s a dashing romantic type.” 

“Perhaps,” declared Ruth, shyly and 
nervously, “perhaps I sha’n’t marry 
Lonnie at all!” 

Kate’s mirth grew almost uncon- 
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trollable. “Why, you are crazy about 
him. And if he ts rather a work-a-day 
type, why, what of it? You are a nice 
little domestic type. You'll probably 
have a safe, happy and stupid life to- 
gether. Bless you, my children?’ 

Ruth’s temper, all unseen by Kate, 
had been steadily on the rise. At her 
sister-in-law’s mock blessing the girl’s 
wrath overflowed. 

“Don’t you patronize me like that, 
Kate. I—I—can’t stand it! I’m not a 
stupid domestic type. I’ve got just as 
much brains and just as much feeling 
as you have.” 

Kate sat up in amazement. Never 
before in their six years of association 
had she heard her little sister-in-law 
flare out like this. “What is the matter 
with you?” she asked with heat. 
“You’ve been queer all day. What are 
you on such a tension about?” 

“T’m not on a tension,” denied Ruth 
irritably. She bit her lips nervously and 
glanced at Kate with a smile that 
flouted the tear in her eye. “No, I’m 
just silly, I guess, I—” 

“Oh, hello in there!” cried a voice 
from, outside and a smart rap thumped 
the casement. 

“What did I tell you?” sneered Kate 
to Ruth, as she answered the summons 
with a “Why, hello, Jessie! Come in.” 


IT 


“T just ran over,” began Jessie, who 
proudly held a box in one arm, “to 
show you—” Her housewifely glance 
epitomized the litter of books, papers 
and manuscripts on the floor, and she 
stopped short. 

“Why, what has happened?” she re- 
sumed. “Kate, what have you got the . 
Bible down for ?” 

Kate yawned. There were times 
when Jessie tired her soul. She uncon- 
sciously resented Jessie’s sweet whole- 
someness, and secretly envied her 
neighbor the three chubby, though 
troublesome Smith youngsters. Still 
this last was a feeling that Kate re- 
fused to admit to herself. Mentally she 
dubbed Jessie a “dowd and a frump” 
and sneeringly maintained that she 
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couldn’t see the use of children eating 
up all a mother’s youth, 

Jessie was five years Kate’s senior. 
She had marked with much unhappi- 
ness Kate’s increasing discontent, and in 
her own motherly heart had deplored 
the new woman nonsense with which 
Kate’s conversations of late had been 
so interlarded. Jessie Smith did not 
consider such propaganda fit nourish- 
ment for the mind of so emotional a 
young girl as Ruth, 

“I’m trying to finish my paper for 
the Woman’s Improvement Society,” 
remarked Kate, impatiently, as she 
threw down the pencil and paper, “but 
it is of no importance, I suppose.” 

“Of course it isn’t,” replied Jessie 
with equally decisive asperity. “So why 
make such a fuss about it?” And with 
a toss of her head Jessie began care- 
fully to open the box, pulling out a ruf- 
fled shirtwaist which she appraised with 
a cautious eye. “Look, Kate; how do 
you like this?” 

“Well, Jessie!” exclaimed Ruth with 
wrath, quickly championing Kate’s ef- 
forts. “You just ought to hear Kate 
read that paper. Read it to her, Kate.” 

“No, not now,” announced Jessie. 
“T’'ll have to hear it at the club. Once 
will be as much as I can stand.” 

“Huh,” snorted Kate with vehe- 
mence, “you just listen to this.” Jessie 
sank low in resignation and Kate began, 
with much grandiloquence: 

“If we grant—which we do not— 
that woman is the mental, moral or 
physical inferior of man—but she isn’t 
—whose fault is it?” 

“What’s the answer?” asked Jessie. 
Kate continued, unheeding: 

“But suppose we were to admit—but 
we don’t—that this inferiority exists—” 
“But it doesn’t,” interrupted Jessie. 
“That sounds like rag-time.” “—How 
can woman’s judgment be ripened 
when she is denied the sacred privi- 
lege of going out in the world and—” 
tan on Kate’s voice. 

“Do you like this ruffle, Ruthie?” 
queried Jessie, as she spread her new 
waist out on the window seat and fluted 
the jabot between her fingers. 

“Q-0-0-0-0-0-h-h-h-h!” cried Kate in 
wrath raised to its highest power as 


she tossed her manuscript on the table. 
“Now, Ruth, do you wonder I don’t» 
want to read it to them?” 

Jessie smilingly measured the sleeve 
of the waist along her arm. “Well,” 
she remarked very casually, “if any- 
thing like that is expected of us you 
might as well write my paper, too, while 
you are about it. I’m putting Margaret 
into short clothes and I haven’t time to 
mess around with a lot of books. all 
day.” 

“What is your subject?” asked Kate, 
shortly, remembering suddenly that Jes- 
sie was scheduled for a simultaneous 
appearance on the program. 

“Babies,” smiled Jessie. “Of course 
it wont be so showy as yours, but then 
it will really mean something.” 

Ruth sprang into the combat. “Don’t 
you think Kate’s paper on ‘Woman, the 
Individual,’ really means something?” 
asked the girl. 

“Has she quarreled with her husband 
again?” questioned Jessie. “It might 
mean that.” 

“What has my husband to do with 
it?” demanded Kate. “I’m dealing with 
the great realities of life.” 

“Well,” countered Jessie, “I usually 
put my husband into that class.” 

“Yes, I suppose you would,” argued 
Kate. “How we woman tie to that word 
‘husband.’ We begin and finish every 
sentence with it.” 

“Don’t you mean,” suggested Jessie, 
“how we tie to the man that’s willing 
to stand for that word husband?” 

“Well,” granted Kate, “suppose we 
do. For this mighty condescension on 
his part are we to swear to confine our- 
selves all our lives to one limited little 
man who—oh, where’s my pencil ?” 

“Why, Kate Lenox!” cried Jessie, 
shocked beyond belief, looking uneasily 
toward Ruth. 

“How it always did upset Jessie to 
hear a spade called a spade,” com- 
mented Kate to Ruth, scribbling away 
for dear life. 

“Yes,” ventured Jessie, “but you’re 
calling a lot of things spades that aren't, 
and I think you ought to quit it. 
But—” 


“Oh, don’t be a bromide, Jessie,” 


counseled Kate. 
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Ruth’s eyes grew rapt. “Anyway,” 
insisted Ruth, “Mr. Hollister says that 
‘to the pure all things are pure.’ ” 

Kate and Jessie exchanged startled 
glances. 

“How did he happen to say that to 
you?” asked Kate, sternly. 

“He—he—he—well—he—” __ stam- 
mered Ruth desperately, “he was talk- 
ing about something you had said, I 
think.” 

“Huh!” grunted Jessie.. “Well, 
Ruthie, we may be bromides, but re- 
member -that no matter how much 
ashamed of it she may be, when it 
comes right down to business, Kate 
lives just as decently as any of the rest 
of us.” 

“Just as indecently, you mean,” per- 
sisted Kate, perversely. 

“Kate!” cried Jessie. 

“Well,” insisted Kate, “isn’t it inde- 
cent to—” 

“Gracious,” exclaimed Ruth, jump- 
ing down from the arm of Kate’s 
chair where she was perched, “there’s 
the iceman. I thought he’d skipped us. 
Fifty, Kate?’ 

“Oh, I suppose so,” answered Kate. 
“It’s just things like that that my life 
is made up of.” ef ., 

“Of ordering ice?” asked Jessie 
dryly. “Do you call that indecent? This 
conversation is getting too deep for 
me.” : 

“T call it indecent,” remarked Kate, 
“to live cooped up in a house with a 
man who is incapable of entering into 
one’s mental life as well as—” 

“But Fred,’ interrupted Jessie, 
quoting her husband, “says Harry is 
one of the best read men he knows. 
And you ought to be pretty grateful to 
Harry for giving you a nice little home, 
and—” 

Kate buried her face in the chair 
cushions and finished Jessie’s sentence 
with: 

“Oh, I wish he’d beat me instead!” 

Jessie grew unexpectedly enthusias- 
tic. “I wish he would; oh, how I wish 
he would,” she agreed. “If he did, I be- 
lieve you’d knuckle down and behave. 
At any rate, you’d have some real 
trouble to worry over, and that would 
be a good deal of satisfaction to the 
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neighbors. Now, we’re way behind on 
our payments. The babies cost so much. 
I’ve no idea when this last one will get 
paid for. But you, with a nice little 
home, and—” 

““Home!’” echoed Kate. “Oh, that — 
horrible word! When we women stop 
being superstitious about that we'll 
stand some chance of happiness. We’re 
all hypnotized by it. So we go on vege- 
tating in these so-called homes, and lead- 
ing the lives of legalized, paid bonds- 
women! And all for the sake of having 
our bills paid. Oh, the degradation of 
it!” 

“Degradation your grandmother! 
Maybe you’re legalized—paid and all 
the rest—but I’m not. I’m a mother,” 
protested Jessie. 

“That’s just what Mrs, Fells said,” 
smiled Kate patiently. “And when I 
asked her if she wasn’t ashamed of it, 
she flared out at me!” 

“Ashamed!” shrieked Jessie in repe- 
tition. “Why, she’s married.” 

“Yes, that was just her excuse,” 
explained Kate. 

Jessie sank into shocked silence. Her 
sense of retort was stupefied. 

“Kate,” asked Ruth, returning from 
seeing the iceman out, “are we going 
to have salad for dinner?” 

“Have anything you like,” consented 
Kate languidly, “but don’t bother me.” 

“Oh, mercy,” ejaculated Ruth, no- 
ticing for the first time that Jessie held 
a letter in her hand. “Has the postman 
been here? Why didn’t somebody tell 
me—” 

“He stopped at my house just before 
I came over,” explained Jessie. “He'll 
be down this side of the street soon 
now. I brought this over to show to 
Kate. Hand it to her, Ruth—do.” 

The girl took the envelope and 
glanced at it significantly, before she 
handed it to her sister-in-law. 

“Why, it is Ned Hollister’s writing,” 
exclaimed Kate. 

“Oh, you know it do you?” interro- 
gated Jessie sternly. “Well, it is my 
firm conviction that tkat man’s either 
crazy or a fool!” 

“What’s he done?” asked Kate with 
a scant show of interest. 

“He’s asked me to go on an auto- 





mobile ride with him to-night,” re- 
marked Jessie. 

“Asked you?” questioned Kate. 

“Yes,” affirmed Jessie, “asked me.” 

“Hello!” yodeled a juvenile voice 
at the window. Both Kate and Jessie 
wheeled sharply and viewed with dis- 
favor a shock-headed little girl of ten 
or twelve whose prominent upper front 
teeth were biting at the wistaria vine 
that framed the casement. 

Ruth hurried out to the kitchen. 

“Maud Fells!” said Kate in angered 
surprise. 

“That child’s been listening,’ was 
Jessie’s superfluous comment. 

“And yet,” chimed in Kate, “her 
mother is proud of having foisted her 
upon the community. Maud, don’t you 
know what bad manners it is to—” 

“But,” interrupted Maud, gazing at 
Jessie with a vacant stare, “I don’t have 
to have any manners yet; I’m only 
twelve. Oh, Mrs. Smith, you’ve got a 
new waist, haven‘t you? You got it at 
Macy’s, didn’t you? I saw the wagon 
stop. Mamma said she was glad to 
goodness you were going to have some- 
thing new at last.” 

“All is explained, Jessie,” laughed 
Kate; “show her the waist.” 

“What?” asked Maud. “Mamma sent 
me over to see if you were going to 
Mr. Hollister’s automobile party to- 
night ?” 

“Has your mother been invited?” 
puzzled Kate. 

“Evidently I’m going to be chaper- 
oned,” suggested Jessie. 

“What?” chimed in Maud, rather 
blankly. “Oh, Mrs. Lenox, are you left 
out? Oh, no, maybe you aren’t! There’s 
the postman now—I’ll get the mail and 


Ruth, at sound of the familiar trill 
of the postman’s whistle, made a vain 
rush to out-race Maud to the door. 
But the child was first and came danc- 
ing in with her hands filled with letters. 

“This is from the piano people, Mrs. 
Lenox,” Maud announced, greedily, 
reading the addresses on the letters. 
“And this is—” 

“That’s mine!” interrupted Ruth, 
seizing the letter and going up to the 
ingle-nook to read it. 


“What is the matter with you?” 
questioned Kate, annoyed at Ruth’s 
nervousness, 

“What?” said Maud again. “This is 
from your mother, Mrs. Lenox. And 
I don’t know who this is from because 
IT don’t know the writing.” 

“That. is a pity!” said Kate, rising 
and taking the letters from the child. 
“It is too bad you’re not here every day 
when the postman comes, Maud; you’d 
save us a lot of trouble.” 

“He’s anything but exclusive,” com- 
mented Jessie, who had caught sight of 
the superscription on the last envelope. 

“Of course you'll go?” suggested 
Ruth with a nervous smile. 

“Why, for heaven’s sake?” Jessie 
wanted to know. 

“Why,” echoed: Ruth quickly. “You 
know how anxious Kate has been to 
ride in an automobile. In a real one, I 
mean, in a—a—a—a big one. You 
know, Kate, you spoke of it only this 
morning when—when—Mr. Hollister 
was here.” 

Kate smiled to herself. “Yes, I know 
I did,” she blushed. “This is the result.” 
And as she lifted her eyes from her note 
and smiled over at Jessie, she added 
coyly, “He—he sometimes drops in, 
you know, on his way to town or in the 
afternoon.” 

“Yes,” said Jessie, “so I’ve noticed.” 

Maud, her curiosity roused over the 
one letter which her inquisitive eye had 
failed to scan, the one Ruth had car- 
ried off, stole on tiptoe up behind the 
girl and snatched the single sheet of 
paper from her. 

“Maud!” shrieked Kate. 

But Ruth was already on the child 
like a fury. Her voice shook with min- 
gled fear and anger. 

“Maud,” threatened Ruth, “give me 
my letter. Maud Fells, if you—” she 
shook the child violently, Unnoticed by 
any of them, a time-card slipped from 
the folds of the note and fell to the 
floor. Ruth’s fingers clutched like talons 
of steel on the child’s shoulder, and 
Maud, unable to bear the pain any 
longer, suddenly let go the crumpled 
paper, which Ruth grasped as if it were 
a sacred relic and fled to the kitchen. 

“Whatever is the matter with Ruth 














to-day,” mused Kate. “Oh, Jessie, it 
must be just glorious to sweep along in 
one of those big cars. He suggests 
starting at nine, having« supper at 
Brookwood, and getting back about 
midnight.” 

“Fine business,” remarked Jessie. 
“Kate, look out for that child. She is 
reading over your shoulder now.” 

“Maud,” said Kate, disgustedly, “you 
go home and tell your mother that the 
tide is on.” 

“T’ve got to go to the store first,” ob- 
jected Maud, 

“Well, don’t let us detain you,” said 
‘Kate, rushing the child to the porch. 
“Out! Skip! Oh, Jessie, I’m as excited 
as if I were at my first party.” 

“You aren’t in earnest are you?” 
asked Jessie. 

“Why not?” parried Kate. 

_ “But is Harry invited?” insisted Jes- 
sie. 
“This is Harry’s evening in the of- 
fice,” said Harry’s wife very compla- 
cently. “He stays in every Wednesday 
night now.” 

Jessie’s stubborn look deepened. With 
clinical logic she began to dissect Ned 
Hollister’s reasons for giving the au- 
tomobile party and for asking Mrs. Fells 
and herself to go. Kate preened herself 
self-consciously and throughout the de- 
bate, which waxed warm, fairly admit- 
ted that Hollister had got up the ride 
merely to gratify a whim of hers and 
that the neighbors were asked as a sop 
to Mrs. Grundy. 

Finally Jessie winged what 
thought was a Parthian arrow. 

“Does Ruth understand that Hollis- 
ter’s visits have been meant for you?” 
she questioned. 

“Well,” flushed Kate, “you see— 
that is—Ruth must have seen how con- 
genial Mr. Hollister and I are mental- 
ly.” She began to set the table. 

There was an ugly cocoa stain on the 
cloth, and when Jessie pointed at it ac- 
cusingly Kate excused the slovenly 
housekeeping by remarking that she 
had forgot to send out the laundry be- 
cause she had “been busy.” 

“Busy, busy?” sneered Jessie. “I’d 
like to catch you at it, just once.” 
And then, her puritanic soul stirred 


she 
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to its depths, Jessie began to relate for 
the hundredth time the sad tale of 
Mrs. Piper, once a village neighbor of 
theirs, who openly had followed the 
primrose path of the new domesticity, 
and whose sudden departure from her 
home accompanied by her boarder had 
given the little suburb the most classic 
scandal of its existence. Oh you good 
women of the small towns! The unfor- 
gettable, the unsilencible records of the 
towns misdoings ! 

Kate kept on with her table-setting, 
interspersing her laying of the cloth and 
the silver with mocking aspersions on 
Jessie’s counsels and devout wishes that 
the whole village was “French.” 

Then, stung to the quick by Jessie’s ~ 
accusations of “immorality,” Kate flung 
the last glass on the table, exclaiming 
angrily: 

“Oh, Jessie, go home! Cook your 
dinner! Mind your babies! I’m going to 
ride in the moonlight with a man who 
is young and who adores me!” 

Jessie gasped. 

“Oh, I don’t let him say so,” granted 
Kate. “I’ve preserved my dignity from 
the first. But I know my attraction for 
him and it makes me feel young and 
foolish and excited with all my life 
ahead of me and—Oh Heavens, Jessie, 
there’s Harry. It’s all off!” 


ITI 


Harry Lenox came into the house 
whistling. Jessie Smith, her face filled 
with thankfulness, hurriedly packed 
away her waist and prepared to start 
home. 

Kate’s expectancy had collapsed into 
bitterness as the bubble of her escapade 
was pricked by her husband’s unantici- 
pated return. Harry had a box of early 
fruit that he had brought as an addi- 
tional surprise to Kate, and several 
small parcels, evidence of the shopping 
he had done for his wife during his 
scant noon hour. He greeted Jessie 
happily, congratulated her on her hus- 
band’s new acquisition of a lawn mow- 
er, and tried to give Kate an affection- 
ate embrace. To Jessie’s redoubled 
wrath, Kate rebuffed Harry’s advances. 
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Hurt but loyal, Harry went upstairs to 
“wash up,” explaining that he had a 
“beastly head” because he had missed 
his luncheon. 

His footsteps had scarcely died away 
on the stairs before Jessie turned on 
Kate her vials of remonstrance for such 
unwifely treatment, but Kate’s one re- 
taliation was 4 copious quotation of 
revolutionary extracts from her paper 
for the Woman’s Improvement Club. 

“Oh,” cried Jessie from the doorway, 
as she passed out, “what makes you so 
exasperating, Kate, is that you don’t 
mean a bit of it. You make believe to 
yourself, like a child playing a game. 
Or it may be some new kind of disease. 
1 don’t know; but my simple, brainless, 
bromidic advice to you is: quit it!” 

“Mrs. Lenox,” called Maud, coming 
fin from the kitchen and looking vin- 
dictively after Jessie’s departing figure, 
“I'm going to the store now.” 

“Oh,” said Kate, reminded of the 
emptiness of the larder, “bring me a 
steak, will you? Give this fruit to Ruth 
and ask her for the meat book,” 

“But you had steak last night,” ob- 
jected Maud, her symmetrical soul 
shocked by this immediate duplication 
of a menu. 

“Chops then,” Kate suggested. 

“Anything I can do to help things 
os _ll questioned Harry from the 

all. 

“No, thank you,” answered Kate, 
laying a place for her husband. 

Harry came into the combination 
dining and living room and glanced as 
contemptuously at the litter on the 
floor as had Jessie. 

“Sweet little reception I got when I 
_ Came in just now,” commented Harry, 
picking up the books and papers and 
magazines and piling them on the piano 
and the shelf of the ingle-nook. “Jessie 
must think we have a fine, loving little 
home over here.” 

“Oh, how often have I asked you not 
to kiss me before people,’ snapped 
Kate. “It is awfully bad form.” 

“So that was all that was the matter, 
was it?” asked Harry, laughing re- 
lievedly. “Well, I guess I’m awfully bad 
form, but I don’t make much pretense 
at being anything else.” 





“Oh, Harry, you’re so bourgeois,” 
wailed Kate. 

“Well, maybe I’m and maybe I’m 
not,” said Harry, with an amused smile. 
“T’ll look it up in the dictionary and let 
you know.” 

He picked up Ruth’s jacket from the 
window seat and, folding it carefully, 
said very’ gravely: “Send Ruth in here 
to me for a moment—will you, dear? I 
have something to say to her.” 

“She—” began Kate, pausing as she 
heard an auto’ horn in the distance. 

“There’s that damn Hollister again,” 
cried Harry. “Comes up from town in 
a machine, I’d like to know whose it is.” 

“He sells them,” remarked Kate in a 
superior tone. 

“Tl bet he’s a chauffeur,” vouch- 
safed Harry. 

“You know so much about ‘chauf- 
feurs,” interposed Kate. 

“Well, I mean to know a great deal 
more about this one,” said Harry, as he 
went into the hall to hang up Ruth’s 
jacket. 

“Did he stop?” asked Ruth, hurry- 
ing in from the kitchen with a dish of 
lettuce in her hands. “I heard the auto’ 
horn. Who were you talking to?” 

“Harry came home,” replied Kate 
very quietly. 

“Good evening, Ruth,” greeted Har- 
ry, sitting down on the piano stool and 
drawing out his wallet, from which he 
took a legal paper. 

“Hello, Harry,” was all the little sis- 
ter said. “Kate, did Lonnie whistle?” 

“No, perhaps he wasn’t on that 
train,” said Kate. “There goes Mr. 
Fells. He is always the last one up. 
‘How he does hate to go home.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Fells sees to that,” Har- 
ry informed her. 

Kate passed out into the kitchen, 
cautioning Ruth, as she went, to say 
nothing to Harry about the purposed 
ride. 

“Ruth, dear,” continued Harry, “Lon- 
nie was on my train. I guess he skipped 
you to-night and I shouldn’t wonder if 
you could figure out why.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Ruth 
faintly. . 

“Don’t you?” asked. Harry, walking 
over to the little girl he loved as only. 
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a brother can love a sister. “Do you 
know a man named Hollister? Yes? All 
right, don’t be frightened. I’m not go- 
ing to scold you, dear; but I think you 
might have trusted me a little. Sisters 
aren’t apt to be far off when they trust 
their big brothers. Brother may be 
something of a bungler himself, but he 
can do an awful lot as a rule to keep 
little sister on the track.” 

“Who told you?” asked Ruth, very 
little above a whisper. 

“Lonnie,” answered Harry gravely. 

“But Lonnie doesn’t know.” 

“Doesn’t he?’ echoed Harry. 

“But I didn’t want to say anything 
to Lonnie until I was sure,” persisted 
Ruth. 

“What does Kate think about this? 
Have you told her?” continued Harry’s 
inquisition, 

“Yes, I think so,” stammered Ruth. 
“She doesn’t seem to mind his calling 
on me.’ 

Bit by bit Harry tried to drag from 
the girl either confirmation or denial of 
the gossip he had heard on his way to 
town that morning in that unparalleled 
hot-bed of gossip—a commuters’ train. 
Lonnie’s approaching whistle broke up 
the questioning just as Ruth was 
squirming under Harry’s probing as 
to whether Hollister had forbade her 
confidence in her own people and as to 
her half-concealed love for this stran- 
ger in the village. 

“He knew how hard you’d make it 
for me to break my engagement,” said 
Ruth, “and he says that a fuss over 
anything so sacred: is unbearable.” 

“Oh, that’s what he says, is it?” 
called out Harry. “I knew there was a 
yellow streak in that fellow somewhere. 
And that’s why you keep so quiet 
about it—seeing him in the afternoon 
and Lonnie in the evening. Great Scot!” 

“But I wasn’t sure, until this morn- 
ing,” defended Ruth. 

“That may excuse you, dear, but it 
certainly doesn’t him,” comforted Har- 
ry; and with new anger flooding his 
soul he added, “and as for Kate—you 
say you told Kate—?” 

“Well, never just how serious it is,” 
confessed the girl. “No, Harry—don’t, 
don’t do it to-night. Please wait until 


morning,” she pleaded, as Harry start- 
ed for the kitchen. 

“All right,” granted the brother, 
catching sight of Lonnie Whinston on 
the doorstep. “Here’s Lonnie now. I'll 
go upstairs.” 


IV 


For Lonnie Whinston and Ruth 
Lenox there was a very sad quarter of 
an hour. Lonnie, fresh from his South- 
ern home, was as fine a young fellow as 
a man might wish for his daughter's 
hand, His one vice was his poverty, and 
he was struggling hard to overcome 
that. Lonnie Whinston showed no signs 
of ever becoming a captain of industry, 
but he was built of what Harry Lenox 
termed “good, sound timber that would 
stand a good deal of stress and 
weather; just the type for Ruthie.” 

And now, stung to the heart by the 
chatter he had heard on the train, Lon- 
nie had come to give the girl her free- 
dom if she wished it. For the atten- 
tions from Hollister, which Mrs. Lenox 
had been attributing to her own supe- 
rior charms, the village, wiser than 
the Lenoxes, had settled to its own sat- 
isfaction were aimed at Ruth. Harry 
Lenox was such a banner husband in 
the village that a wife’s possible disloy- 
alty to him was undreamed of. 

But the lad found his task more diffi- 
cult than he had expected. He loved 
this little girl with the corn-flower 
blue eyes and the corn-silk hair. 

“Had my not giving you an engage- 
ment ring anything to do with it, 
Ruth?” he asked. “You know, I thought 
I’d be able to right soon.” 

“No-no,” replied Ruth, “Not exact- 
ly. It is partly, though, that you can’t 
give me lots of things that I want so 
badly. And, oh, Lonnie, I don’t want to 
be tied down here all my life. I might 
get tired of it like—like Kate, for in- 
stance!” 

Lonnie stared in amazement. Kate's 
leaven was working well. And, though 
Lonnie did his best, Ruth decided they 
had better dissolve their engagement. 
But at the last she couldn’t help kissing 
her boy-lover good-by, this child- 
woman with the funny, fluttering heart. 












































Kate, coming in with a plate of 
bread, found them in each other’s arms. 
She wheeled quickly, with mock polite- 
‘mess, as she asked: 

“Let me know when it’s safe to turn 
around.” 

“Oh, Ruth’s gone. Good-night, Mrs. 
Lenox,” replied Lonnie, hastening 
away. 

“Too bad,” deplored Harry from the 
kitchen doorway. 

“Oh, what?” sneered Kate. 

“Have you anything to say to me 
about Ruth ?’ 

“What is all this mystery about 
Ruth?” scoffed Kate. 

“Why, wasn’t I told Hollister was 
calling upon Ruth?’ Harry demanded. 

“That Hollister was calling on—on 
Ruth—” began Kate queerly. She 
stopped and let it go at that, adding: “I 
just found her in Lonnie’s arms.” 

“Well, I said I’d wait till morning, 
anyway,” said her husband, half to 
himself. “See here, Kate, look what I 
brought you, dear.” 


Vv 


“This is what I came home to show 
you,” Harry explained, holding up the 
paper. “Poor old girl, you’ve got the 

lues again. Well, here’s something 
that will knock them galley-west.” 

But before he had the paper opened, 
Kate had slipped out into the kitchen. 
Harry was boring her so this evening! 
She wondered how she should get 
through the commonplaces of the din- 
ner without hurling the tea-pot or the 
meat-platter at him. Such frenzies often 
afflicted Kate, just as they do millions 
of other women the country over. 

Another member of the Fells family 
—which usually had the whole suburb 
continually by the ears—came now to 
hold converse in the Lenox forum. No 
less a personage was this than Mr. Fells 
himself. He was a small man. His beady 
eyes twinked at every mention of Mrs. 
Fells, his most absolute domestic des- 
pot. He was of the variety of man who 
would have become the cheapest sort 
of Broadway “sport,” if Hymen had 
not anticipated the white-lights at an 
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set Py and if his wife had not been a 
modern Xantippe. Mr. Fells was com- 
pelled to take out his high-life tastes in 
his apparel, which he usually did. To- 
night his pepper-and-salt suit was most 
aggressive and his tie a ravenous red. 

“I’m sent for bread,” moaned Fells 
in a Hamlet tone. “Stood up all the 
way through the tunnel. Then the min- 
ute I get home I’m hustled out for— 
bread. Mrs. Fells had nothing to do all 
day, but she deliberately waits till I get 
home to remember the bread. Women 
are queer fowl. And I may frankly say 
that my wife—” 

“I wouldn’t,” suggested Harry. 

“All right, I wont,” said Fells, who 
having spent all his week’s pocket mon- 
ey on a luncheon for the new blonde 
stenographer, hadn’t any money to get 
the bread with and had perforce come 
over to the Lenoxes to borrow a two- 
dollar bill from Harry. 

As Harry produced the change, Fells 
dropped into a philippic against matri- 
mony, in which Kate concurred, cli- 
maxing her victory by requesting Mr. 
Fells to bring her home a loaf of bread, 
too. 

“Gee, Christopher !”’ said Harry, with 
a genial grin. “The way you women run 
your houses would put an ordinary 
bank out of business. It is demoraliz- 
ing.” 

Kate immediately taking up the 
thread of Harry’s argument, Mr. Fells 
began a discreet retreat, admonished by 
Kate to “Ask your daughter to hurry 
if you run across her; she’s got some- 
thing I’m waiting for.” 

Maud’s precipitate entrance nearly 
bowled over her father. 

“Here’s your steak, Mrs. Lenox,” 
announced Maud. “They didn’t have 
chops. It cost 72 cents. Here’s the book. 
And Mrs. Marks’ baby has come. 
I stopped to find out—and it’s double.” 

“Gracious,” cried Kate. 

“Haven’t you started dinner yet?” 
asked Harry. 

“Certainly I have,” disclaimed his 
wife. “The vegetables have been done 
for half an hour.” 

Maud was about to divulge the com- 
ing automobile ride, but Kate, scenting 
danger ard knowing Maud, sent the 
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child home. Harry, once Kate had seen 
the steak on the pan, called his wife to 
him and again tried to show her the 
“surprise.” 

It was a deed to their home, He had 
finally “beat the game” by some six 
months. He had secured a new contract, 
and was about to purchase a second 
place as an investment, now that Kate 
had her home in her own name. To 
‘Harry they had “passed the first mile- 
stone,” and he was looking to his: wife 
for as much joy in what he had done 


for her sake as he was feeling himself. . 


But Harry hoped in vain. Discon- 
tented, Kate began to cry because the 
second contract had been entered into. 
She was provoked that, because of this, 
there could be no vacation for the fam- 
ily that summer, In truth, Kate Lenox, 
tired of her husband and her home, a 
disquietude invoked by too much idle- 
ness, too much soft living, was soul sick 
of the whole bag of tricks, and at no 
pains to conceal from her husband the 
way in which she felt. With his pride 
riddled by her sarcasm, Harry Lenox, 
with great sadness, said slowly: 

“It all comes to one thing with 
you, Kate: I haven’t made good. I’m 
sorry, Kate. Gee—it’s funny, I suppose, 
but what knocks me out is to find how 
you’ve been feeling all along. I thought 
you were tickled to death—I was even 
proud of the way we were getting 
along—with a little home of our own 
and all our debts paid and a—home! 
God Lord preserve me! It was all some 
sort of a misfit joke from the beginning. 
I feel as flat as I did the first time I 
went back to my old home after I had 
grown up—everything seemed to have 
shrunk to about half the size I remem- 
bered it. It all looked so shabby and fu- 
tile that I wondered what kind of spec- 
tacles a boy sees through. Well, I’ve 
shed the second pair of spectacles to- 
night, thanks to a little assistance from 
you; and, well, I’m seeing the whole 
place and myself through your eyes 
now, and it’s certainly through the little 
end of the telescope.” 

“Well, how else could I feel about 
it—our home, I mean?” began Kate, 
a little ashamed of her outburst. 

“Our what?” ventured Harry. 


“It is not a very exciting proposition 
is it?” cried Kate in her anger. “ 
you realize that we’ve sat down at this 
table and eaten 1725 breakfasts to- 
- ag I counted them all up the other 

ay.” 

“How long did it take you?” queried 
Harry. “I don’t wonder. we need, ac- 
cording to your say-so, servants.” 

“Please endeavor not to be so literal 
for a few minutes,” said Kate. 

“Literal!” repeated Harry, “I’m be-- 
ginning to see who’s the literal person 
in this home—house, I mean.” 

“You remember I cooked those 
breakfasts,” defended Kate. 

“T’ve noticed Ruth around a good 
deal,” said Harry, “and I’ve had a hand 
myself more than one cold, bleak, 
chilly morning.” 

“You know perfectly well what I 
meant,” said Kate. 

“Well, when it comes right down to 
it, why shouldn’t you cook them ?” 

“Because I don’t want to,” pouted 
Kate. 

“Supposing I took it into my head 
not to want to go down to the office 
some morning,” cried Harry. “How 
many women would pile out, every 
morning, hustle into town, grind all 
day and hustle back again during the 
rush hours, and all for the sake of the 
dismal reception, the grouchy breakfast 
with Mrs. Wife in a kimono, with one 
eye shut, and fussing about having to 
get a meal that would put an East Side 
boarding-house on the blink in less than 
a week? And, what little she does do, 
all handed out as a favor—not as some- 
thing she wants and loves to do as her 
part toward making the home. No won- 
der so many fellows get sick of it and 
want to quit it in a year or two. But 
they can’t. The lady’s got all the law 
on her side. He’s promised to love and 
cherish, and love and cherish he must 
or she’ll soon know the reason why. She 
promised a few things, too, but that 
seems to be a different matter. She—” 

“I must go,” cried Kate, her mind on 
the steak in the kitchen and her ears 
tired of the tirade. 

But her husband held her fast, and 
from the joint ferment of his rabid 
headache, his hurt heart and the one 












expression of the denial he himself had 
practiced all those years, spoke with an 
eloquence that would have done credit 
to a Demosthenes. Even Ruth, enter- 
ing, was thunderstruck and spellbound 
by this overflow from the usually taci- 
turn Harry. And he might have kept 
on, had it not been for the sudden re- 
appearance of Mr. Fells, saying: 

“Oh, did I keep you waiting?” 

“Heavens!” cried Kate. “Why, -Harry, 
I haven’t heard you say so much since 
we've been married.” 

“T haven’t had the chance,” retorted 
Harry. 

“Here’s your bread,” explained Mr. 


“Oh, Kate,” cried Ruth from the 
kitchen. “The steak’s all burned up. 
I knew I smelled something clear up- 
stairs.” 

“What?” accused Harry. “How did 
that happen?” 

“You wouldn’t let me go, dear,” was 
[KKate’s tender remark. “You made me 
sit and listen.” 

“Damn!” came from between Har- 
ty’s shut teeth. “Fells, have you had 
your dinner?” 

“Why, no!” stammered his neigh- 
bor. 

Harry almost danced in his rage. 
“No,” he shouted, “of course, you have- 
n't. Neither have I. Well, you come to 
town with me and we'll go to a good 
restaurant and get our dinner. We'll 
order what we like, and if it isn’t served 
up to suit us, we'll complain to the 
head waiter.” 

“But she—she—she’ll be waiting for 
the bread,” began Fells. : 

. “Let her wait!” instructed Harry. 
“You’ve done a good day’s work, have- 
m’t you? You have. We’ve earned our 
dinners—haven’t we? We have! Come 
on. Oysters, cold! Soup, hot! Roast—” 

And arm in arm the two stalked 

away. 


VI 


~ Only the moon lighted the living- 
room of the Lenox home. Flooding in 
through the casement window, it 
brought out the white doily set in the 
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_ gle.course of the lavish dinner they had 
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center of the long table, bare now of all 
litter save the copper fernery centering 
the doily. It touched with a long, clear 
ray the white time-card that had 
dropped unnoticed from Ruth’s ‘letter 
early in the afternoon. 

Like a wraith, her shining hair fall- 
ing about her, sat Ruth at the ‘phone. 
She wore a white negligee and slippers 
and was frail and slim as a white nar- 
cissus. Her voice was strained and 
low. 

“But Ned,” she said pleadingly, “sup- 
pose we should be sorry afterwards. 
Yes, I know, Ned, dear; I only said it 
to hear you deny it. Ned, is Kate there? 
Oh, I told her I had a headache and 
would rather stay at home, and that’s 
true, too; no, I mean the headache part. 
I’m in the house alone, I’ll leave here 
at eleven and that will give me plenty 
of time to reach you safely at the sta- 
tion and get the train. I'll leave here 
at eleven. I'll slip out the back way so 
that Jessie wont—Oh, wait a minute; 
some one’s coming. Sh—Good-by.” 

And the girl hung up the receiver 
and stole upstairs just in time to avoid 
running into her brother and Fells re- 
turning from their sudden trip to the 
city. 


Harry, as he snapped on the lights. 

Fells was laboring under the burden 
of a too full cocktail on a too empty 
stomach. His wife’s loaf of bread, still 
crushed to his chest, protruded in flat- 
tened crumbiness from its paper. 

“Thank Heaven!” grumbled Fells. 
“I’m too shaky to face anybody’s wife 
to-night, let alone yours. And when I 
think of my own, I wish I were dead.” 

“Well, then, don’t think of her,” said 
Harry cheerily, as he started to get to- 
gether a meal. 

“T wouldn’t have mentioned that ride 
if I’d had the slightest idea that you 
would kick up any such a row as this,” 
continued Fells. He was very angry. 
He could not for the life of him see 
why, when he had told Lenox about 
the automobile ride Hollister was plan- 
ning to give the neighborhood women 
that evening, Harry should have 
jumped up from the table before a sin- 





“Not back yet, evidently,” quoth 

































ordered had been served, and hurried 
home. Fells remembered again his 
wife’s oft repeated admonition that he 
“talked too much.” 

“IT supposed you knew, as far as that 
goes,” said Fells, 

“Ha!” said Harry, throwing the cloth 
on the table with a vicious grin. Then 
he caught sight of the time-card, and, 
much puzzled, picked it up and put it 
on the mantel-piece just above the 
motto: 

WORK, LOVE, LAUGHTER 

“Perhaps I shouldn’t have mentioned 
it,” deprecated Fells. 

“It’s a jolly good thing you did,” re- 
torted Harry. 

“But Mrs, Fells didn’t say not to,” 
went on the self-excusing Fells. “She 
told me the moment I stuck my nose in 
the front door. Oh, quit saying, ‘Huh!’ 
For Heaven’s sake, what is the matter 
with you? You’ve done nothing but 
snort like that ever since I told you. 
I say, let the women have a good 
time.” 

“So do I, but not in that way,” said 
Harry grimly. 

The argument kept on, while Harry 
dragged in the burnt steak, the 
warmed-over coffee, a remnant of chop, 
a package of crackers, a jar of jam and 
other accumulated eatables gathered 
from a none too well-stocked ice-box. 

“I dropped to a new trick to-night,” 
confided Harry, exultantly. 

“What is the darn thing?” questioned 
Fells sourly. 

“When you get into trouble with 
your wife, why, talk first, talk hardest; 
‘then skip—it paralyzes ’em.” 

“Huh!” grunted Fells, striving vain- 
ly to stand straight. “Well, mine isn’t 
paralyzed quite so easily. Moreover, 
Mrs. Fells likes you to talk—she smiles 
and encourages you to—it gives you 
such a good chance to commit yourself. 
I think I'll call up my wife again, and 
then as soon as I get something to eat 
in this darned joint I think I’ll go home 
and go quietly to bed. That'll put every- 
thing off till morning, and maybe I'll 
feel stronger then.” 

“Oh, no, it wont,” grinned Harry. 
“What she’ll have to say will be too 
good to keep.” 


THE TALKER > 


Fells, much disturbed, went on with 
his ‘phoning..He made a sorry mess of 
it all, and sat himself sadly down to 
the disheveled table. 

“Lenox,” suddenly quavered Fells, © 
“Lenox, am I drunk?” 

“Just a bit,” consoled Harry, rescu- 
ing the coffee-pot, which he had inad- 
vertently set on the floor and which the 
reeling Fells had kicked over. “But I 
guess there’s enough black coffee left 
here to sober you.” 

Fells made a greedy grab for the cup. 
“Good Lord!” he moaned. “When I 
took that cocktail I expected to eat right 
away, and that was two hours ago.” 

Fells, coffee cup in hand, started vio- 
lently as the door knocker sounded. 

“See who that is, will you?” said 
Harry. 

But Fells shook like an aspen. “I 
can’t do it. It’s simply impossible,” he 
complained. “Why, it may be Mrs, 
Fells.” 

It was only Jessie Smith. But sight 
of even her was too much for the 
befogged Mr. Fells. He retreated to the 
back porch with dignity, his coffee cup 
balanced tremblingly in his right hand. 

“T think it must be the heat,” sug- 
gested Fells to Jessie. “Did it ever af- 
fect you like this?” 

“I think not,” smiled Jessie. 

“Poor chap,” mused Harry, chewing 
away at the tough, burned steak. “He 
certainly has been a long time out of 
training. One cocktail did that.” 

“Fred said I was a fool to do what 
I’m going to do,” began Jessie impuls- 
ively, “but I’m going to do it just. the 
same.” 

And then from the depths of her de- 
votion to Kate, the kindly neighbor 
tried to explain things as she thought 
they existed to Kate’s husband. But 
Harry Lenox was one of the finest of 
gentlemen. He scented Jessie’s purpose, 
but he would have none of it. Gently 
but firmly he discouraged and discoun- 
tenanced all her efforts at enlighten- 
ment and warning and advice. 

“Jessie,” said he finally, “T’'ll tell you 
a secret. Kate’s my best girl, and it 
makes me uncomfortable to discuss her, 
even with you.” 

But Jessie, woman-like, had suc- 










































ceeded in sowing. the seed she had 
determined to implant.. Whereas, the 
~men of the village, and even Fells, had 
made Harry: feel that it was Ruth to 
whom Hollister’s attentions were di- 
rected, it was Jessie who instilled in 
Harry’s mind that it might be Kate, 
and not Ruth, who was the attraction 
at the Lenox cottage. 

Harry didn’t admit it. But the work 
was done. 

“Coffee,” said Fells, returning with 
his emptied cup, “certainly is a most 
refreshing drink.” 

“Hello, Pop,” cried his daughter, 
following in her father’s footsteps. 
“Mamma sent me over to see why you 
were sitting on the back porch.” 

“He had a headache,” replied Harry. 

“Tm. going upstairs to tell Ruth 
something,” said Maud. 

“Ruth isn’t here,” Harry disputed. 

“Why, yes she is,” insisted Maud. “I 
just saw all her lights burning.” 

*Didn’t you know Ruth is home, 
here?” asked Jessie quietly. 

“But the house was dark when we 
came in,’ Harry went stumbling on. 
“Maud must be mistaken. Kate would 
not go alone with—” 

He dashed upstairs, followed by 
Fells’s loud: “Why, then, Mrs. Lenox 
went automobiling alone with Hollis- 
ter!” 


gan again. 

“You stay here,’ 
Fells in unison. 

“T don’t have to mind Papa when 
Mamma’s cross with him,” Maud re- 
marked contemptuously. 

“Ruth is here,” assented Harry, re- 
_ turning. “She’s in bed with a head- 
ache.” 

“All right,” said Maud easily. “Then 
you tell her what I came over to do. 
Mr. Hollister is gone. They came for 
his trunk and it was all packed.” 

“Did he give your mother the rent?” 
asked Fells, avoiding Harry’s gaze, but 
exchanging glances with Jessie. “He 
owed us for two weeks.” 

“T don’t know,” said Maud. “But 
Mamma said to tell you to come home 
now.” 

Fells, with as good an assumption of 


? 


said Jessie and 


“T’m going upstairs, too,” Maud be- 


dignity as he could muster, followed 
Maud from the house. “T think I'd bet- 
ter see about this at once,” he muttered. 
“Dear me, dear me! He owed me four- 
teen dollars. Besides, it may have taken 
Mrs, Fells’ mind off of other matters.” 


VII 


All the abysses of the world’s black- 
ness and despair seemed to stretch be- 
fore Harry Lenox. He loved his wife. 
He sunk helplessly into a chair while 
Jessie did her best to comfort him and 
yet defend Kate. But the situation was 
hopeless. There was nothing to do, 
nothing to say. Even silence was damn- 
ing. 

In disjointed phrases, Harry wormed 
out of Jessie facts he had better have 
been kept in ignorance of. 

Suddenly Harry ran to the foot of 
the stairs and summoned his sister 
with: 

“Ruth, you'll either have to open 
your door and come down, or—” 

“I’m coming,” called Ruth, and she 
entered, frightened, but fully dressed 

“Why didn’t you go on this ride? 
Were you invited?’ asked Harry, 
white-lipped and agonized. 

“I was invited but I had a head- 
ache,” answered Ruth. 

“Did Kate say when she would be 
back?” Jessie questioned. 

“About midnight,” admitted Ruth. 

“Where did they go?” 

“Brookwood.” 

Jessie hurried to the telephone, At 
Brookwood they told her ‘they served 
‘no dinners—that no one was there. Har- 
ry’s misery increased. He pursued his 
grilling of Ruth. The girl, frightened 
and shivering, grew hysterical. 

“Do you know where this time-card 
came from?” Harry demanded, thrust- 
ing the tell-tale scrap of paper under 
Ruth’s nose. Taken off her guard, Ruth 
instinctively reached for it with a little 
gasp. : 

“Oh, I see that you do,” said Harry 
fiercely, “and the twelve o’clock express 
to Chicago is marked with a cross!” 

“Twelve twenty-fi—”’ began Ruth, 
gasping again at her mistake. 























“You have seen it before,’ con- 
demned her brother. “Ruth, you lied 
to me.” 

“I—I—Kate—Kate — ” 
Ruth. 

“Are you defending Kate?” taunted 
Harry, “So you understand this situa- 
tion well enough for that? And, Ruth, 
why are you dressed like that? I 
thought you were going to bed?” 

“T—I—was!” said Ruth. “But I was 
writing a letter first.” 

“Writing a letter, with that head- 
ache?” stormed Harry.“ You shut your- 
_ self up so that I couldn’t question you. 
Did Kate advise that? Ruth, come back 
here; don’t try to slip upstairs. I’m 
going to give you one more charice to 
answer me frankly. If I don’t catch the 
next train to town, I can’t get over to 
the Grand Central station before the 
12:25 pulls out.” 

“To the station,’ repeated Ruth in 
terror. “I—Harry—Kate—you wont 
find Kate at the station; she’ll be home 
in a few minutes. Oh, you are both so 
wrong! She—she—”’ 

An automobile horn tooted shrilly. 

“Here she is now,’ cried Harry. 
“Where are you going, Jessie?” 

Ruth, with a terrified look at the 
clock, whose hands were perilously near 
eleven, ran upstairs all unnoticed. Jes- 
sie flushed and said piteously: “Oh, 
Harry, I don’t want to meet Kate. I 
feel as though I had betrayed her con- 
fidence. I'll slip out the back way.” 

“Now, Jessie, don’t try to see your- 
self in the light of a mischief maker, 
because I wont have it—you’re a good 
friend to Kate.” 

‘I’m glad you said that, Harry.” And 
Jessie went out just as the door of the 
automobile slammed, and in the motor- 
car’s headlight, Kate, tired but lovely, 
stepped in full view on the veranda. 


stammered 


Vill 


Kate broke the silence. 

“Oh, so you’re home first,” she said, 
casually, as she tossed her long coat 
over the back of a chair. “I wondered 
why the house was all lighted up. 
“Where’s Ruth?” 


“Gone to bed,” answered Harry. 
“Oh,” replied his wife. “Enjoy your 
dinner? What have you done with Mr. 
Fells?” 

Harry went a step nearer to his wife. 
“Why wasn’t Hollister in that ma- 
chine?” 

“What?” scoffed Kate. “Oh, I’m too 
thirsty to go into that, now! I must 
have swallowed about an acre of Long 
Island real estate. Sound’s extravagant, 
doesn’t it? Why don’t you ask me 
where I’ve been?” That’s the proper 
thing, isn’t it? Oh, Ruth’s told you. I 
don’t like automobiles. I think they 
must be like olives—one has to get the 
habit. And they make the seats too wide 
—one slides about so. What are you 
looking at me like that for? Is my face 
dirty?” And Kate tilted up her pretty 
cheek for inspection. Harry stood as if 
made of stone. 

“What’s happened?” Kate went on. 
Then as she caught sight of the disor- 
dered table and the whole situation - 
dawned upon her, she laughed outright. 
“Did you come back?” she taunted. 
“And he had to get his own dinner after 
all. Wiz muzzer out on a naughty widy- 
widy! Poo’ itty boy. And I suppose this 
is an object lesson on how to set a table 
that will not ‘put an East side boarding- 
house on the blink?’ Now, Harry, you 
didn’t really think you could slam out 
of the house as you did—then change 
your mind and come back and find me 
waiting with the burned steak in one 
hand and a good resolution and a cook- 
book in the other, did you?” 

She smiled at him coquettishly. 

“Now,” said Harry grimly, “when 
you’ve had all the fun with me you're 
going to, suppose you answer my ques- 
tion. Why didn’t Hollister bring you 
home ?” 

“He couldn’t,” said Kate. “He was 
telephoned for the minute we got to 
Brookwood—business or something.” 

“Business,” contended Harry, “at 
this time of night. Why, he hadn’t the 
nerve to face your husband, it seems., 
He hadn’t the nerve.” 

“Well, I don’t know whether it was 
business or not,” pouted Kate, “but he 
was telephoned for, and a hired chauf- 
feur brought me home. It was the only 







































way he could arrange it, and I didn’t 
have any supper at all. It took an hour 
to get there and two hours to get back. 
Now, you see, my poor little lark was 
an utter fizzle, and I had a perfectly 
horrid, lonely old time, so I should 
think you would be satisfied.” 

“So that’s why you came back, is it? 
It is evidently through no fault of yours 
that the little lark—fzzled. Where” 
—looking at her in a new light— 

“where did you get those clothes? I 
never paid for them.” 

“Yes, you did,” countered Kate. “I 
got them out of the housekeeping mon- 
ey. That’s why you’ve been getting so 
thin lately. Jessie says it is positively 
dishonest.” And Kate laughed at him 
softly. 

Harry pulled his trump card, as he 
supposed. He flashed the time-table vin- 
dictively. Kate, honestly enough, denied 
any knowledge of it, remarking that she 
supposed Lonnie and Ruth had been 
childishly talking wedding trip for their 
amusement. She cut short the domestic 
argument over Hollister and woman’s 
tights by saying abjectly enough: 

“Harry, I’m sorry. I didn’t realize it, 
but I have behaved like a cat. But [ 
didn’t mean anything wrong. I was just 
excited and flattered and Hollister’s 
calls all seemed so romantic, and it did 
worry Jessie so, and I’ve had enough; 
there’s no real harm done, so please 
stop frowning and forgive me. I’m go- 
ing to try a little of your old-fashioned 
ideas myself from now on. Say some- 
thing—do say I’m a goose.” 

Harry, looking his wife over with a 
close scrutiny, was convinced she was 
telling him the truth. A great wave of 
thankfulness welled within him. “All 
right,” he said slowly, “you are a goose, 
but that old-fashioned domestic method 
always makes a great hit with me.” 

“Yes!” laughed Kate. “And now will 
you unhook me, and beg my pardon, 
just a little? You know, you’ve been 
thinking shocking things about me. And 
you were a little worried about me, 
weren’t you?” 

A whimsical smile played about Har- 
ty’s lips. “ ‘Right,’” he quoted. “Why, 
you don’t know the meaning of the 
word, Kate. You are mixed; you are a 


mongrel, But oh, my wife, it is good to 
have you back; it is good to have you 
back.” 

There were heavy, hasty footsteps on 
the veranda, There was a terrific, heart- 
hushing tug on the knocker. 

“T want Mrs. Lenox—I want Mrs. 
Lenox—” called Lonnie’s voice from 
outside. Harry opened the door and 
Lonnie, a sheet of paper crushed in his 
hand, his face white and drawn, his 
eyes ablaze with anger and his cheeks 
wet with tears, rushed in and, confront- 
ing Kate, shook his fist wildly in her 
face. 

“Look at this,” shrieked the boy. “It 
is all your fault. She says it is. It is here 
in black and white. She never would 
have done it without some one to egg 
her on! It isn’t in her nature to. She—” 

“Lonnie, what in the world is the 
matter?” said Harry, trying to calm the 
frenzied boy. 

But Lonnie threw off Harry’s clasp. 
“She'll get the punishment, she’ll get the 
punishment,” moaned the boy. “But 
you, Kate Lenox, are the one to blame 
—I'll never blame her—I’ll—” 

“What does Lonnie mean?” asked 
Kate. 

Lonnie thrust the note into her hand. 
“Read that, I say!” he commanded. 
“You are the one to read it.” 

“I’m awfully sorry if it is bad news,” 
comforted Kate. “Why, Lonnie—I—” 

Kate could not finish. Her eye had 
caught the first sentence of the note. ° 
She dropped the paper and, with a quick 
glance at the clock, said simply: 

“Ruth,” 

a is it about Ruth?” demanded 
ar 

“She? s with Hollister,” cried Lonnie. 
“She’s on the midnight train, going to 
Chicago with Hollister.” 

“Nonsense,” said Harry, 
but doubtful. “Ruth is in her room.” - 
He rushed upstairs with a dead load 
dragging his feet. 

“T’ll kill him; I’ll kill him,” sobbed 
Lonnie. “Oh, God! Oh, God!” 

“Where did you get this?” asked 
Kate, picking up the note and smooth- 
ing it. 

“She must have dropped it in our 
letter-box as she passed,” said Lonnie. 


terrified 

















“Where is that time-card?” demand- 
ed Harry, staggering down the stairs. 

“The last train to town has gone,” 
answered Lonnie. “Can’t we get an 
auto’ ?” 

“That would do no good,” came from 
Harry. “We couldn’t make it. I'll have 
them arrested at the first stop. Why, 
that’s not until Albany at 5:30 im the 
morning! Good God!” 

“You can’t have them arrested,” said 
Lonnie. “She’s of age—the only chance 
was to catch them before—Oh, there 
must be something we can do.” 

Harry smoothed out the time-card 
with shaking. hands. “I’ll take the first 
train to Chicago. Perhaps I can find 
her—that will be 9:50. Perhaps there 
will be an earlier train on some other 
road.” 

“There isn’t,’ Lonnie said. “I’ve tele- 
phoned. I’ve done everything. Nothing 
on earth can save her now. I thought— 
Oh God, I can’t stand it; I can’t stand 
a’ 

The boy rushed out of the door and 
the wind bore back to the man and 
wife standing there side by side his 
tear-choked, “I'll kill him, T’ll kill him.” 


IX 


It was Harry who spoke first. 

“Let me see that letter,” he said, 
quietly, 

“No, I—Harry—” begged Kate, 
crushing the paper in her fingers. 

But her husband unclasped her hands 
and took it from her. With trembling 
hands he held the letter folded for a 
second; and then read in misery: 


” 


Dear LONNIE: 

I am going to Chicago on the gyn 
express with Mr. Hollister. I realize 
that you will think me a wicked and 
willful girl, but I know that I am doing 
the really virtuous and brave thing. 
Try to tell my poor brother for me. If 
know.neither you nor he will understand, 
but Kate will. She knows that the 
highest virtue is to live one’s life, and 
she, —s can make you see what 
I’ve done in the right light. Until then, 
forgive me. When that time comes you 
will know lobe have nothing to forgive 
except the heartache I have — you. 

UTH. 


“It isn’t true,” sobbed Kate. “I wont 
have this thing put upon me. It isn’t 
true.” 

“Well,” asked Harry coldly, “can’t 
you talk your way out of this?” 

Kate stood silent. 

“Lonnie was right,” Harry told her 
slowly, his words falling like chips of 
stone. “Your constant sneering at all 
the decent things in life acted like a 
poison on her! And I'll never forgive 
myself for bringing her here. But I 
couldn’t believe, I wouldn’t let myself 
believe, that the wife I love isn’t pure 
and honest and clean to the core; but 
under all the sparkle and seeming lack 
of actual wrong has been this unclean- 
ness, and now it has borne fruit.” 

Kate had made several ineffectual at- 
tempts to stop him. Now she cried out © 
wildly: “But I have done no actual 
wrong.” 

“No,” thundered Harry, “but you’ve 
been thinking wrong and the influence 
worked just the same. The simple bru- 
tal truth is your thought was unclean. 
You thought that man was in love with 
you, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but—” whimpered Kate. 

“Then what,” continued her husband, 
“was in your mind when you were with 
him? What was in his? You gratified 
your lower nature just so far as that 
gratification gave you pleasure, and it 
wasn’t principle, but expediency, that 
kept you within what are known as the 
bounds of decency.” 

“If it was,” wailed Kate, “I didn’t 
know it. I was sincere.” 

“Sincere,” mocked Harry, “If you 
had been sincere you would be where 
Ruth is to-night, paying the price of 
your sophistries. She wasn’t playing 
delicately with fire, poor child. She was 
in dead earnest, believing in it, confin- 
ing herself to it.” 

“She loved him,” reminded Kate. “TI 
didn’t. You forget that.” 

“Love,” taunted Harry. “Do you be- 
lieve in your heart that the attraction 
she yielded to is pure enough to survive 
all the deception and_the sensuality it 
has started in? Don’t you think it has a 
pretty rotten foundation to build on?” 

“But if she wanted to go with Hollis- 
ter,” came Kate’s speciousness again, 













































































“nothing I could have said would 
have—” 

“But she wouldn’t have wanted to 
go,” interrupted her husband, savagely, 
“4f you hadn’t taught her that to be sim- 
ple and contented and good was to be 
stupid.” 

“T only taught her,” contended Kate, 
“that one has the liberty to judge for 
oneself.” 

“Did you teach her anything about 
the liberty of a clean conscience?” in- 
sisted Harry. “It seems to me our moth- 
er would have, and you Kate, stood in 
our mother’s place to that girl!” 

He forced his wife backwards with 
his gestures, driving her almost across 
the room. 

“Yes, you did,” he repeated in con- 
tradiction to Kate’s negatively shaken 
head. “You promised to. She was only 
“twelve years old when-I gave her to 
you, and you had every chance on earth 
with her, for she trusted you. Do you 
realize that?” He pulled her hand away 
from her face and forced his wife to 
look at him. “She trusted you, I tell 
you!” 

“Don’t, don’t!” cried Kate. “You are 
killing me. Oh, forgive me, forgive me.” 

“What good will forgiveness do?” 
her husband asked. “Will it give me 
back my sister, or give her back her in- 
nocence ?” 

“Try to think of me a little,” pleaded 
Kate. 

“I’m thinking of my sister,” returned 
her husband, “of my little sister who 
is on that train to-night with a married 
man, utterly beyond our reach. She’s 
putting those fine teachings of yours to 
the test,and Ican say, Kate, before God, 
that I wish you had never come into 
our lives. You, with your wretched 
whinings and cheap cynicisms. You 
might at least have resisted the tempta- 
tion to pour them out over her. She’s 
nothing but an ignorant, sensitive little 
girl. Oh, the pity of it, the horrible pity 
of it! My God, my little sister—my 
little sister!” 


~ 


Ruth Lenox had been gone three 
years. The story of her escapade, natu- 


rally enough, had filtered out in the lit- 
tle suburb. The blow had been severe 
for Harry, but he had lived it down. 
Kate, in her remorse, wanted to leave 
him, but he insisted that she should re- 
main, declaring that she had put him 
through one scandal and that she should 
not cause another. 

No word ever came from the girl. 
Harry, for Ruth’s sake, gave over all 
thought of vengeance against Hollister. 
A brother’s hands are always handi- 
caped in such a case, unless he wishes 
to take advantage of the unwritten law. 
And Harry, very philosophically, kept 
hoping that some day some good might 
come out of evil and the turn of the 
wheel give him back his little sister. 

Materially the Lenoxes had pros- 
pered. Harry and Kate preserved the 
most formal of relationships. Each 
went his separate way. Harry, prema- 
turely aged, was rising rapidly with his 
firm. Though Kate did not know it, he 
was planning to go to South America 
in the summer to become resident part- 
ner there for the house that had trained 
him in its ways since his early man- 
hood. 

Lonnie Whinston, patterning after 
Harry’s stoicism, and “for Ruth’s 
sake,” had kept on both in the little vil- 
lage and with the firm. But Lonnie had 
lost interest, and the years only in- 
creased his hopelessness, though Harry 
tried to rouse his latent ambitions. Of 
Ruth the two men never dared speak. 

Many luxuries had found their way 
into the Lenox home. The good, sub- 
stantial, though rather limited, furnish- 
ings had been amplified and Kate at 
last kept the servant she had wailed 
for during the early years of her mar- 
ried life. Kate, too, had changed. She 
was become a real woman. And if 
Harry guessed at some of the change, 
he never dreamed of what Kate’s ac- 
tivities really were. 

The settlement workers and mission 
houses of New York knew her as a 
ministering angel. One of Kate’s prac- 
ticed philanthropies was the taking into 
her own home of girls who had wan- 
dered out after the primroses and were 
trying to get back again. She took them 
in always as servants and trained them 














so pees and so quietly that no one 
ever suspected their history. Two such 
girls had already gone into good homes 
of their own and the third, Elizabeth, 
was to be married in the early autumn. 
Kate did this work gladly. Always, she 
was hoping to find Ruth. Always, she 
was hoping, too, that perhaps, if Ruth 
were ailing and in want in some dis- 
tant city, the hand she stretched out to 
the unknown poor might find its com- 
plement in aiding the girl. 

KKate’s economies from housekeep- 
ing money no longer went on dress. 
Unknown to Harry, she kept constantly 
in her employ a detective whose one 
task was hunting for Ruth. Once they 
came across a scant clue in Chicago, 
but that failed most lamentably, and 
Kate sank again to the hopelessness of 
steady despair until news came that 
Ruth had been seen in New York. But 
the city would not give up its wanderer. 

Kate had become the best loved, the 
most exclusive and the most silent 
woman in the village. Of her old 
friends, Jessie Smith still remained the 
dearest. Maud Fells had gone away to 
boarding-school, and there was another 
baby now in the Smith home, with 
Margaret, a chubby-faced, gingham- 
pinafored youngster already taking 
honors in kindergarten. 

One stormy evening, after a disap- 
pointing day in the city, where a will-o- 
the-wisp clue of Ruth had drawn her, 
Kate came disconsolately home. Jessie 
saw her neighbor returning and ran 
over -to “offer congratulations.” 

“On what?” queried Kate. 

“Oh, Fred. says it is wonderful 
news,” said Jessie. “Harry told Fred at 
luncheon. They had it together. What’s 
that you say—he hasn’t been home for 
three days? Oh, well, I guess he’s been 
much occupied ‘at the office. Fred says 
the news is wonderful.” 

Jessie was referring to the prospec- 
tive partnership. Kate, of course, never 
guessed of this, and, ‘her mind revert- 
ing to the one desire ever uppermost in 
her life, asked breathlessly: “Oh, Jes- 
sie, you say it is good news for me— 
Jessie—has he found Ruth?” 

“Why, Kate dear,” deplored Jessie. 
“T’ m so sorry, but it is only good news 


about business or something. Kate, do 
you know this is the first time you have 
spoken about Ruth—to me. It has 
made us all misjudge you so, You 
never used to keep your feelings to 
yourself like this.” 

“I don’t talk any more,” confessed 
Kate. “I’m afraid of being insincere.” 

Harry Lenox’s return interrupted 
them. As soon as Jessie had gone, he 
explained to Kate that he was going to 
town immediately to catch Fells and 
try to help Lonnie Whinston out of a 

“mix-up.” 

“I feel that I owe something to 
young Whinston,” he said, half-apolo- 
getically, as he noticed Elizabeth about 
to serve dinner. “But you seem to have 
something on your mind, Kate; what 
is it?” 

His courteous gravity and reserve 
were too much for poor Kate. She 
burst into hysterics and begged Harry 
to let her go away. Harry frowned. 
Looking at his watch, he said, with 
more tenderness than he had used for 
a long while: “Kate, can’t we—” 

“Oh,” cried Kate, “we could sep- 
arate so quietly. I’m just as anxious to 
avoid a scandal as you could be. I 
don’t want to start up all the awful 
talking and whispering again!” 

“T think,” said the rebuffed Harry, 
“that you must know that my dread 
of scandal is not my only, or my great- 
est, reason for asking you to stay in 
your home, even though I think that 
is an exceptionally good reason.” 

As he turned again to go, he noticed 
Kate suppressing a sob. So unusual a 
demonstration was this on her part that 
Harry stopped to explain why he 
needed to catch Fells. Young Whin- 
ston had borrowed money from Fells, 
and had been caught on the shady side 
of the street in some speculations. Un- 
able to make good on his note, the boy 
had been caught as he was about to 
steal away. Harry had Fells almost 
argued into letting Whinston off, if the 
money was paid back. There was to 
be a future, too, for Lonnie, Harry 
added, if the matter could be fixed up 
with Fells. 

“T will take him with me when I go 
to South America this summer to ac- 












































cept a partnership the firm has just of- 
fered me,” he said. “I wasn’t quite 
ready to tell you this, but it is as well.” 

“If you can catch Fells at the sta- 
tion, you wont go back to town, will 
you?” questioned Kate. 

“No,” said Harry. 

“Very well. Elizabeth,” Kate re- 
quested, “ask cook to hold back the 
dinner for an hour.” 

“She'll be hoppin’,” rejoined Eliza- 
beth, but took the steak back. 

Kate, standing with her face pressed 
close to the frosted windowpane, 
watched Harry’s thin, slightly stooped 
figure hurrying to the station. How 

he was, thought Kate. And what 
a botch she had made of her own life, 
and of his too; and as to Ruth’s— 

Kate looked intently at the snowy 
landscape. Would there never be a 
break in the ice-bound panorama of 
her life, she wondered. 


XI 


Five minutes later, a thinly-clad girl 
Stealthily came up the steps of the 
Lenox porch. She glanced fearfully 
round her and timorously fitted a key 
into the door, which swung noiselessly 
inward. The girl crept into the living- 
toom slowly, and rapidly took in its lux- 
uries. She caught sight of a purse on 
the desk. It was Kate’s, and puffed 
out comfortably with a roll of bills. 
On this the girl pounced. Unclasping it, 
she removed the money and put the 
bills within her own shabby bag. Just 
then Elizabeth came in and caught her. 

“Who are you?” asked Elizabeth. 
Then as Ruth kept silence, Elizabeth 
continued: “Is the door_off the latch? 
No, I wouldn’t try to get out if I were 
you. I’d only call John. Why, the latch 
is all right! How did you get in? Oh, 
I suppose Mr. Lenox didn’t close it 
tightly. I suppose the police matron 
sent you to see her?” 

“Who?” asked the girl. 

“Why, Mrs. Lenox,” replied Eliza- 
beth. “We get plenty of your kind. She 
never turns them away. She helps them 
always. Usually, though, we like them 
to ring the bell.” 


John, the man of all work, came in — 
with the wood for the grate fire Eliza- 
beth had planned for her mistress. 

“Hang about a bit,” Elizabeth whis- 
pered to him cautiously, with a signifi- 
cant look at the girl by the desk. 

John winked, and Elizabeth, turning 
to the strange visitor, who was blue 
with cold, said: “I’ll call Mrs. Lenox.” ~ 

“She'll be right down,” resumed 
Elizabeth, coming back from upstairs. 
“Sit down now, wont you, since you’re 
here? Sitting down don’t cost any more 
—not but what you could pay if it 
did!” And Elizabeth shot a glance at 
the girl which showed she knew of the 
theft, “No, don’t look scared. We don’t 
send for the police in this house. We 
helps all that comes here. Don’t look 
so scared—you’ll get helped all right. 
Mrs. Lenox is a wonder, she is!” 

“Did you want to see me, my dear?” 
came Kate’s calm voice. “I’m Mrs. 
Lenox. Come here and let us get ac- 
quainted.” 

Kate approached the girl and turned 
her face towards the light as Elizabeth 
stole away. 

“Well,” demanded the girl defiantly. 

But with a cry straight from the 


heart Kate Lenox called brokenly: 


“Ruth!” 


= XII 

Kate rushed to enfold the girl in her 
arms. But Ruth pushed her aside. 

“Don’t come near me,” passionate- 
ly cried Ruth. “I suppose you think 
I’m a thiei—there—” And she tossed 
the money she had pilfered on the 
desk. “Well, you go on thinking ’'m a 
thief. I'm not here to be reformed or 
to be pulled up short for anything I’ve 
done. Will you give me that money? 
That’s all I ask of you.” 

“T’'ll give you that and anything else 
in the world that I can get for you,” 
said Kate quickly, “if—” 

“No if’s. Can I have it?” demanded 
Ruth. “It’s really my brother’s, I 
guess,” 

“Yes,” consented Kate. 

“I suppose I ought to say thanks, 
but I wont,” cried Ruth, hysterical 
with fear and strain, as she saw Kate 











barring her way to the door. “Get out 
of my way, Kate.” 

“Ruth, don’t you realize you're 
home?” began Kate. 

“Home,” mocked Ruth, “I wouldn’t 
be here even to-night if I hadn’t re- 
membered it was my brother’s evening 
at the office.” 

“Why do you say even to-night?” 
asked Kate fighting Ruth to keep her 
from the door. 

“T said,” furiously continued Ruth, 
“even to-night, because my landlady 
pitched me out in a hurry. I’m at the 
end of my rope. I owe her money. Get 
out of my way—let me go—you—” 
and she resisted Kate’s caresses and en- 
dearments. ‘Take your hands off of 
me I say! Oh, why don’t you let me 
go. Can’t you see, you—see I’m ill?” 
She sank half-fainting into a chair. 

“My God, this isn’t the homecoming 
for months, and prayinug, and oh—I 

“T’ve been ill, and that finished my 
landlady,” went on Ruth. “She kicked 
me out in a hurry. This morning I 
went to a hospital. I wasn’t quite sick 
enough to be taken in there. They sent 
me to a man who gave me ai bottle of 
tonic. Tonic! Ha, Ha! How would that 
pay my rent or feed me? And so I came 
crawling back to you here—crawling 
back to you! It was either that or the 
street. And when I got here it was 
harder than I thought it was going to 
be. I thought I’d grown so hard I 
wouldn’t care, but I did care. When I 
saw your bag lying there I thought I 
could take some money and sneak off 
without having to face any of you. I’d 
have left a note saying I had taken it, 
so it wouldn’t have been stealing—” 

She choked with sobs. 

“But Ruth, dear.” pleaded Kate, 
“haven’t you had any of my notes? 
I’ve known for some time you have 
been in New York, and I’ve left notes 
everywhere, begging you to come 
home,| hoping that some one of them 
might} find you. Ruth, dear, I’ve been 
hunting for you all day—every day 
for months, and praying, and oh—I 
had to find you, Ruth—” 

“Oh, you wont believe it,” said Ruth, 
“but I put up a fight. Yes, I did; I 
tried,” 


LKER 


“Ruth, dear,” ventured Kate, “I un- 
derstand.” 

“Understand!” sneered Ruth. “You?” 
She swept the elegancies of the oth- 
er’s apparel. “You, shut up like this. 
You don’t know anything. Why, Good 
God, when I think of the way you 
used to talk! See here, I suppose 
you think I’ve had a good time. Hear 
this: Ned Hollister took me to Chicago 
and he left me there without a cent and 
said to wait till he came back. And I 
waited. I hadn’t sense enough to know 
when I was deserted. 

“Then I tried to get work. And-I got 
it, too, as a green hand in a little up- 
stairs factory, running ribbons in fancy 
underwear at $3 per week. And I lived ” 
on it. Then the foreman made love to 
me and I wouldn’t stand for it and I 
got fired. That happened two or three 
times. Then I met a man who was a lit- 
tle decenter than the rest and he took 
me into his office at $8 a week. That 
was better, and when the time came that 
I either had to go or—” 

Kate’s anguish of soul vented itself 
in a groan. 

“Oh, I guess you can stand hearing 
about it,” said Ruth with rough reck- — 
lessness, “I’ve had to live it. And I 
guess I’ve got to die of it. God knows 
I hope so. Now you know all about me, 
let me go.” 

Kate grasped Ruth firmly by the 
shoulders and made her sit in a chair, 

“You don’t mean that, Ruth; you 
don’t want to go; you know it feels 
good to be home—home, where there’s 
nothing but love waiting for you.” 

“Love?” repeated Ruth slowly. 

“Love, dear,’ Kate asstired her. 
“Ruth, if only you could know what 
your home-coming means to me. I had 
almost reached the end of my rope, too. 
You’ve just told me what your life has 
been, but what about mine? Mine, with 
my knowing that to whatever depth 
you were driven, J was responsible. 
You were ashamed to come home, Ruth, 
but I’ve been ashamed to live.” 

“Don’t talk to me like this, Kate—I 
know I'll only be sorry if I stay.” * 

“No,” cried Kate in desperation. 
“Oh, Ruth, if you wont stay for your 
own or your brother’s sake, stay for 














































mine, because T have wronged you so.” ‘ 


Kate dropped on her knees beside the 
girl. “You can trust me this time, Ruth; 
you can trust—Oh—forgive me!” 

- And Kate, her last vestige of pride 
swept away, buried her face in Ruth’s 


p. 
“Don’t, dear,” said Ruth, constrain- 
edly. “I guess I had it in me. Oh, Kate, 
there is Harry’s footstep—don’t make 
me see him—I can’t!” 
“You must—and alone,” whispered 
Kate. “Oh, God is good—He is!” 
Weeping, but triumphant, Kate left 


r. 

But Harty didn’t come in alone. Fells 
was with him. Harry was just finishing 
the untangling of poor Lonnie’s mis- 
guided finances, to the tune of Wells’ 
lamentations that he hated to be hard, 
but that Maud, the incorrigible, now at 
boarding-school, was “such a spender.” 
And Fells had just consented to let 
Harry pay over the money and to per- 
mit poor Lonnie go free, when Harry, 
looking up, caught sight of the shrink- 
ing figure in the ingle-nook. 

ery gently Harry went over and 

put his arm around her. And then, his 
face drawn with suffering, he drew 
Ruth towards Fells, remarking: 

“Don’t go right away, Fells. My sis- 
ter, I know, will want to shake hands 
with you. And I know that you must 
rejoice with us that she is back.” 


There were two quirks of Fate that 
pulled on the skein before Ruth was 
gi between the sheets of her own 

One was the sudden appearance of 
Lonnie Whinston, who had come to 
meet Harry about the Fells note. It 
was the first time Lonnie had been in 
the house since that midnight three years 
previously. As he bade Harry a thank- 
ful good-by, Lonnie noticed with a 
quickened pulse the shadow of his 
youthful sweetheart. 

_ Harry, following Lonnie’s expres- 
sion, said quite simply: 

“Ruth came back to us to-night. But 
you'd better go over now and thank 
Fells for letting you off.” 

And Lonnie obediently departed 


_ without a word to Ruth. But not be- 


‘fore her eyes and his had met in a quick, 2. 
probing flash of understanding that — 


found voice in the note that came from 
Lonnie to Ruth an hour later and — 
which Elizabeth pinned on Ruth’s pil- 
low, where the girl found it gratefully 
on her awakening, hours afterwards. 
Elizabeth had not yet sensed Ruth’s 
relationship. And it was while the 
faithful little maid was coaxing Ruth to 
go up to bed, and Harry was ’phoning 


the doctor for her, that Harry heard § 


Elizabeth narrating to Ruth the history 
of Kate’s unselfish, ministering life of 
the last three years, 

And this simple tale—Elizabeth’s 
own story—broke down the last barrier 
in Lenox’s heart against his wife. 

So it was Lenox himself who ex- 
plained to Elizabeth that Ruth was the 
“little sister” come back home. And it 
was he who forced Kate to sit down to 
the long-delayed dinner. 

“You see, Kate,” he explained, “I 

feel that a mighty sane and repentant 
little girl has come home and I’ve made 
up my mind to do the unconventional 
thing and make Ruth glad she. risked 
us,” 
“And Kate,” he went on whimsically, 
“we are all just human beings, aren’t 
we? Try as we may, we find it hard to be 
as mean as we sometimes feel we reall 


‘ought to be. I’m going to change this 


table—there’s too much of it—I’m go- | 
ing to get a little round one where we'll ~ 
sit so close, you and I, that our eyes © 
can meet and our hands sometimes 
touch. I’ve heard Elizabeth’s story 
from her own lips. It filled Ruth with 
hope. It’s filled me with hope, too, Kate. 
In our hearts we’ve forgiven each other 
long ago, but neither of us had the cour- 
age to say, ‘Let’s forget.’” . 

“T haven’t the right to forget,” Kate 
wept. 

“T think you’ve earned it,” insisted 
Harry. “And you taught Elizabeth she 
had. And so we'll all go South; and in 
a new and beautiful environment we'll 
start over and build solidly this time. 

“Let’s try,” whispered Kate. 

“We must, dear,” said Harry, as he 
kissed her, “if only to teach Ruth how 


” 


‘And they did. 








